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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S it feemed proper to exhibit at one view the whole of 
“ “ Lieutenant Witrorn’s learned Effay on, Egypt and the 
Nile, there was not room in this volume for a Meteorologi- 
cal Journal; and it may be doubted, whether the utility of 
fuch diaries compenfates for their tedioufnefS, and for the 
ipace, which they occupy: the two f{pecimens already pub- 
lifhed will give a correat idea of the weather in this part of 
dndia.. Very copious and interefting materials for the fourth 
‘volume are now ready for the prefs; but a fhort paper on 
the Code of Siamefe Laws, which was too haftily announced, 
has been unfortunately loft; and we cannot expect, that 
Captain Licut, the only Englifhman among us, who under- | 
ftands the language of Siam, fhould find leifure, in his pre- 
fent important flation, to compofe another account of that 


curious, but abftrufe, work. 
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THE EIGHTH 


ANNIVERSARY, DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY 1791. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


{ YE have taken a:general view, at our five laft annual meetings, of 

as many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the 

fubject admits of proof, to have defcended from three primitive ftocks, 
which we call for the prefent Indian, Arabian, Tartarian; and we have 
nearly travelled over all Afa, if not with a perfect coincidence of feritiment, 
at leaft with as much unanimity, as can be naturally expected in a large 
body of men, each of whom muft affert it as his right, and confider it as 
his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf, and never to decide on obfcure 
points without the beft evidence, that can poffibly be adduced: our travels 
will this day be concluded, but our hiftorical refearches would have been 
left incomplete, if we had paffed without attention over the numerous races 


of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed on the limits of Aradia, 
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2 On tur BORDERERS, MOUNTAINEERS, 
i a 
Perfia, India, Chinay and Tartarys over, shi:"wild tribes. refding ia. the 
mountainous parts of thofe extenfive regions ; and the more civilized inha- 
bitants of the iflands annexed by geographers to their Afiatick divifion of 
this globe. Ll | 


Let us take our departure from Jdyme near the gulf of Elanitss, and, 
having encircled Afia, with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubjec& 
may require, Jct us return to the Ponts fyom which sve began enleayour- 
ing, if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be fhown, by juft 
reafoning from their language, religion, and manners, to be neither Indians, 
Arabs, nor Tartars, pure or mixed; but always remembering, that any 
{mall family detached in an early age from their parent ftock, without letters, 
with few ideas beyond objeéts of the firft neceflity, and confequently with 
few words, and fixing their abode on a range of mountains, in an ifland, 
or even in a wide region before uninhabited, might in four or five centuries 
people their new country, and would neceflarily form a new language with 
no perceptible | traces, perhaps, of. that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom 
or Idume, and Erythra or Phanice, had originally, as many believe, a (imilar 
meaning, and'were derived from words denoting. a red colour; but, whatever 
be their derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Midian, whom the oldeft and beft-Greck authors call 
Erythreans ; who were very diftincd from the Arahs ; and whom, from the 
concurrence of many ftrongz teftitnonies, we may fafely refer to the Indian 
flem. M. D’ Herseor mentions a tradition, (which he treats, indeed, as a 
fable) that a colony of thofe Jdumeans had migrated fiom the northern fhores 
of the Erythrean fea; and failed acrofs, the Mediterraneat to, Europe, at the 
time fixed by Chronologers for the pallageof Evanper with his Arcadiansinto 
Italy, and that both Greeks and Romans were'the progeny of thofeemiem 
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it is not on vague and fufpected traditions, that we muft build our belief of 
fuch events ; but ‘NEwTon, who ady: 1 ci nothing ‘in: fcience without 
demonftration, and nothing in hiftdry'without fuch evidence as hé thought 
sonclafiye, ‘aflerts from authorities, which he had carefully examined, that 
the Jdumean vyoyagers “carried with them both arts and {ciences, : among 
“* which were their aftronomy, navigation, and letters ; for in Tdume, fays he, 
“* they had /errers, and names for confleliations, before the days of Jor, who 
** mentions them.” Jos, indeed, 'or'the author of the book, which takes 
its name from him,. was of the Arabian ftogk, as the languape of ‘that fub- 
lime work incenteftably proves ; but the invei{tion and propagation of let. 
ters and aftronomy are by all fo juftly afcribed to the Indian family, that, if 
Srraso and Herxoporus were not ‘grofily» deceived, the adventurous 
Idumeans, who firlt gave names to the flars, and hazarded long voyages in 

fhips of their own conftru&ion,. could bé no other than a branch of the 
indy race; in-all events, there is‘no ground for believing them of a fourth 
difting lineage; and we need fay no more of them, till we meet them again, 
On our return, under the name of Phenicians. | 










' As we pafs down the formidable fea, which rolls overits coral bed between 
the coaft of the Arabs, or thofe, who {peak the pure language of Ismait, 
and that of the Ajams, or thofe, who mutter it barbaroufly, we find no cer- 
tain ‘traces, on the Arabian fide, ef any people, who were not origi- 
nally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed: anciently, perhaps, there were 
Troglodytes in part of the péninfula, but they feem to have been long fup- 
planted by the Nomades, or wandering herdfi men 3 and who thofe Troglodyres 
were, we thall fee very clearly, if we deviate a_ few moments from our in- 
tended path, and make a fhort,excuirGion into countries very lately explored | 
on the Weite a, oF African, fide of the Red Beg em 
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_ "Ewart the written Ady/inian Janguage, which we call Erhsopick, is a dialec& 
of old Chaldean, and a fitter of Arabick and*Hebrew, we know with certain- 
ty, not only from the great multitude f identical words, but (which is # 
far ftronger proof ) from the fimilar grammatical arrangement of the fevera? 
idioms: we know at the fame time, that itis written, like allthe Indian 
charaéters, from. the left hand to the right, and that the vowels are annexed, 
as-in Dévanagar?, to- the confonants ; withy which they form a fylfabick 
{y{tem extremely, clear-and convenient; but difpofed in a lefs artificial order 
than the fyftem of letters now. exhibited: in the San/crite grammars > 
whence it may juftly be jinferred, that the order contrived’ by Pa’ 
nint or his. difciples is ¢om paratively modem; and I have mo: doubt; 
froma curfory examination of many ald infcriptions on pillars and in caves; 
which have obligingly been fent to me from alb parts of India, that’ the: 
Négar) and Erhispian letters. had at firft a frmilar form. Ie has long been 
my opinion, that the Aésyfinians of the Arabian ftock, having no fymbols of” 
their own to reprefent articulate founds, borrowed thofe ofthe black pagans, 
whom the Greeks call Troglodytes from their primeval habitations in natural 
caverns, or in mountains excavated by their own labour: they were probably 
the firft inhabitants of 4frrca, where-they. became in time the builders of 
magnificent cities, the founders of féminaries for the advancement of {cience 
and philofophy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the importers) of. 
fymbolical characters. IT believe on the wliole, that the Erhiops of Mero® 
were the fame people with the firft Egypiians, and confequently, as it: 
might eafily be fhown, with tlie original’ Hindus. ‘To the ardent and 
intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels are to my tafte uniformly agreeable- 
and fatisfactory, though he thinks very differently from~yne on the lan- 
guage and genius of the Arads, we are indebted for more important, and, EF 


believe, more accurate, information concerning the nations eftablifhed near 
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the Nile Eom its fountains toits mouths, than all Evrope united could he 


fore have fupplied ; but, fince he has not been at the pains to-cémpare the 
feven languages, of which he has; exhibited a f{pecimen, and*fince I have 
not leifure to make the comparifon, I muftibe fatisfied with obferving; on 
his-authority, that the dialects of the Gafots and the Gallas, the Agows of 
both races, and the: Fa/afies, who mutt originally have ufed.« Chaldean 
idiom, were never preferved in writing, and the AmAarick only.in modern 
times: they muff, therefore, have been for ages in. fluctuation, and can 





Jead, perhaps, to. no. certain conefiifion as to the origin of the feveral 
tribes, whe. anciently fpoke them. It is very remarkable; as Mr. Baucs . 


and Mr. Bryanr have proved, that the Greeks gave the _appellation of 
Indians both tothe fouthern nations. of d/rick and to the people, among 


whom we now live; nor is it lefs obfervable, that, according to Eenorus. » 


quoted by. Srraso, they called all the fouthern nations in: the world Erhio. 
pians, thus ufing Indian and Eshiop as convertible terms : but we muft leave the 


gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who feem to have profefled the dodtrines.of © 


Buppua,. and enter the great Indian ocean, of which their.  Afatick and 
Afiican brethren were probably the firft navigators... 


On the iflands near Yemen we have little. to remark : they appear now . 


to be peopled chiefly by Mobammedans, and afford no marks of difcrimina- 
tion, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners; but { 
cannot bid farewel to.the coaft of Aradia, without afluring you, that, what. 
ever may. be faid of Omman, and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, 

were formerly fettled there, I have met with no trace in the maritime part 
of Yemen, eae Aden to Mafkat, of. any nation, who Were not cither Arabs: 
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Between that ‘country and thik are fonie iflands, ve from theie 
anlewitcance s in our prefent i inquiry; may ‘he c be neplected ; and, as Xo ‘the 
Cisrds, or other independent taces, whe if Habit the braricheés of Taurus or the 
banks of Euphrates and Tigh is, they have; { believé, no written language, nor 
any certain fnemorials of their origin: it has, indeed, been aflerted by travellers, 
that wrace’bf wanderers in Diydrbecr yet fpeak the Chaldaick of our feripture ; 
and the rambling Turcmans have retained,’ imagine, fome traces of their Tar- 
tarian idiots; but, fince noveftige appears, from the gulf of Perfia to the ri- 
wers Curand Aras; of any i@, diftinéfrom the Arabs, Perfians, or Tartars, 
we may conclude, that no fic}: people exifts in the Trantza mountains, and te- 
turn to thofe, which feparate Jran from India. The principal inhabitants of 
the mountains, called Parfict, where they run towards the welt, Parveli, from 
a known Sanfertt word, where they turn in an éaftern direction, and Pai 
pamifus, where they join Jmaus in the north, were anciently diftinguifhed 
amon the Brahmans by the name of Deradas, but feem to have beeh de 
ftroyed or expelled by the numerous tribes of Afghéns or Patans, among 
whom are the Baléjar, who give their name to a mountainous diftri&; and 
there is very folid ground for believing, that the Afchans defcended from the 
‘Jews ; becaufe they fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, 
which in general they feduloufly conceal, and which other Mufelmans 
pofitively affert ; becaufe Hazaret, which appears to bethe Ajareth of Es DRA 5, , 
is one of their territories; and, principally, becaufs their language i is evi- 
— a dialect of the feriptural Chaldatch. 






We come now to the river i Sasa tna the country named from it: near 
its mouths we find a diftri&, called by NEARCHUE, in htsy urnal, Sangada; 
which M. D’Anvirte juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the 84 ganiarit, a bar- 
barous and piratical nation mentioned by modern travellers, and well 
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intrymen in- the:-weft:of India. Mr, Maret, 

now ohana? at eae! on. sisi of the Brit government, precured 
requeft the Sanganiizn letters, which are a Got of Négari, and 
fpecimen ;of their Janguage, which is apparently derived, like .other 
Indian diale@ts, from tle Sian/érit ; nor can I doubt, from the date pails 
which Ihave received, of their perfons and manners, that they'are Panieras, 
as the Bréhmans call them, or outeaft Hindus, immemorially feparated from 
the reft.of the nation, It feems agreed, that the fingular people, called Egyp- 
tians, and, by corruption, Gyp/tes, pafted the M ediferranean immediately from 
Egypt; and their motley language, of whieh Mr. GRELLMANN ex- 
hibits a copious vocabulary, contains fo many San/erit words, that 
their Indian origin can hardly be doubted: the authenticity of that _ 
vocabulary feems eftablifhed by a multitude of Gyp/y words, as angér, 
charcoal, céfbrb, wood, par, a bank, 46%, earth, and a hundred more, 
for which the collector of them could find no parallel in the vulgar dialeét of 
Hinduflan, though we know them to be pure San/erit fearce changed in a 
fincle letter, A very ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable fact was 
imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very words might have been taken 
from old Egyprian, and that the Gyf/ies were Troglodyters from the rocks near 
Thebes, where a race of banditti ftill refemble them in their habits and fea- 














tures; but, as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity between 
the popular diale@s of old Egypr and India, it feems more probable, that the 
Gypfres, whom the Italians call Zingaras, were no other than Zinganians, 
as M. D’Anvitce alfowrites the word, who might, in fome piratical ex- 
pedition, have landed on the coaft of Araéia or Afi ica, whence they might 
have rambled: to Fgy/r, and at length have migrated or been driven into 
Europe. To the ‘kindnefs of Mr. Mater I am alfo indebted foran account 
of the Boras ; 2 remarkable race *of men. inhabiting chiefly the cities of 
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“Gujarat, who, though Mufélmans in religion, ‘are ‘Jews in features, genius, 
and*manners: they form in all places a difting fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargaining, féy minute thrift, and conflant atten- . 
tion to lucre, but profefs total ignorance. of their own origin; though it 
feems probable, that they came firft with their brethren the Afgéans to the 
borders of Jndiz, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and fecure 
occupation in populous towns to perpetual wars and laborious exertions on 
the mountains. As to the Moplas in the weftern parts of the Indian em 
pire, I have feen their books’ in Arabidk, and am perfuaded, that, like the 
people called Malays, they defcended from raéian traders and mariners 
after the age of Musi AMMeED. 

On the continent‘of India, between the civer /ipdfa, or Hyphafis, to the 
weft, the mountains of Tripura and Camarépa to the Eaft, and Himadlaya te 
the north, we find many races of wild people with more or lefs of that 
priftine ferocity, which induced their anceftors to fecede from the civilized 
inhabitants ef the plains and valleys: in the moft ancient San/erit books 
they are called Sacas, Ciralas, Colas, Pultndas, Barbaras, apd are all known 
to Europeans, though not all by their true names; but many Hindw pilgrims, 
who have travelled through their haunts, have fully defcribed them to me; 
and I have found reafons for believing, that they fprang from the old 
Indian ftem, though fome of them were foon intermixed with the firft 
ramblers from Tartary, whofe language feems to have been the bafis of that 
now fpoken by the Mogu/s.. 


We come back to the Indian iflands, and haften to thofe, which lie to 
the fouth eaft of Si/an, or Taprodane ; for Silan itfelf, as we know from the 
languages, Jetters, religion, and old monuments of its various inhabitants, 
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was. peopled beyond time. of memory. by the Hindu race, and formerly, per- 
haps, extended much farther to the weft and to the fouth, fo as to include 
Lanca, or the equinodial point of the Indiwraftronomers ; nor can we reafon- 
ably doubt, that the fame enterprizing family. planted. colonies in the other 
ifles of the fame ocean from the Ma/ayadwipar, which take their name.from 
the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, or Mallicas, and probably far be- 
yond them: Captain Forrest affured me, that he found the ifle of Bais 
(a great name in the hiftorical poems of India) chiefly peopled. by Hindus, 
who worlhipped. the fame idols, which he had {een in this province ; and 
that of Madbura muft have been fo denominated, like: the. well known 
territory, in the weftern peninfula, by anation, who underftoad San/crit. We 
need not be furprized,, that M. D’Anvitte was. unable to. allign. a reafon, 
why: the Jabadios, or Yavadwipa, of Protemy was rendered. in. the old 
Latin verfion the ifle of Barley ; but we muft admire the inquifitive {pirit and 
patient labour of the Greeés and Romans: whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped : Yava means dariey in Sanfcrit ; and, though that word, or its 
regular derivative, be now applied. folely. to. Yaua, yet the great French 
geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for believing, that the ancients 
applied it to. Sumatra. In whatever way. the name of the laft mention. 
ed: ifland: may be) written by Ewropeans,, it. is clearly an Indian word, 
implying: abundance or excellence ; Wut we cannot help wondering, that nei- 
ther the natives! of it, nor the beft informed of our Pandits, know it by any 
fuch appellation ;. efpecially as. it ftill exhibits vifible traces of a. primeval 
connexion with: India: from the very: accurate and-interefting account of it 
by a learned. and ingenious member of our own body, we difcover, without 
any recourfeto Etymological conjecture, that multitudesof pure Sanfcrit words 
occur in. the principal dialects of the Symatrans; that, among their laws, two 
pofitive rules concerning SJuresies and interefappear to.be taken word for 
B 
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word from the Indian legiflators Na ‘rep and’HARI'TA; and, what is yet 
more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, uled by the people of Rejang and 
Lampan, has the fame artificial order with the Dévanigar? ; but in every 
feries one letter is omitted, becaufe it 1s never found in the languages of 
shofe iflanders: If Mr. Marspen has proved (as he firmly believes, and 
as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that 
clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible in all the infular 
dialects of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the Philippines and even 
to the remoteft iflands lately difcovered, we may infer from the fpecimens 
in his account of Samatra, that the parent of thenr all was no other than. 
the Sanferit; and with this obfervation, having nothing of con{e- 
quence to add on the Chine/e ifles or on thofe of ‘fapan, I leave the fartheft 
eaftern verge of this continent, and turn to the countries, now under the go- 
vernment of China, between the northern limits of India, and the extenfive 


domain of thofe Fartars, who-are fill independent. 


Tua the people of Pétyid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the 
herefies of Buppna on their old mythological religion, we know fom 
the refearches of €asstano, who long had refided among them; and 
whofe difquifitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worfhip, are inferted by Grorat ir his curious but prolix compilation, 
which I have had the patience to read from the firft to the Jaft of nine’ hun+ 
dred rugged pages: their characters are apparently Indian, but their lan- 
guage has now the difadvantage of being writter with more letters than are 
ever pronounced 5 for, although it was anciently San/erit and polyfylla- 
bick, it fecms at prefent, from the influence ef CAyne/e manners, to con- 
fift of monofyllables, to form which, with fome regard to grammatical 
derivation, it has become neceffary to. fypprefs. in common difcourfe many 
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letters, which we fee in their books; and thus we are enabled to trace in 
their writing a number of San/érit words and phrafes, which in their 
{poken dialect are quite undiftinguifhable. The two engravings in GIoRGI’s 
book, from fketches by a Tiéetian painter, exhibit a fyftem of Egyptian 
and Jndian mythology ; and a complete explanation of them would have 
done the learned author more credit than his fanciful ctymologies, which 
are always ridiculous, and often groflly erroneous. 


Tue Tartars having been wholly. unlettered, as they freely confefs, be- 
fore their converfion to the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpeét, that 
the natives of Fighir, Tancét and Khata, who had fyftems of letters and 

are even {aid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Tartarian, but 
_ ofthe Indian, family ; and I apply the fame remark to the nation, whom 
we call Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits by the name of Brahme- 
chinas, and feem to have been the Brachmani of Prouemy : they were pro- 
bably rambling Hindus, who, defcending from the northern parts.of the eaf- 
tern peninfula, carried with them the letters now ufed in Ava, which are 
no more than around Négar} derived from the fquare characters, in which 
the Pali, or facred language of Buppua’s priefts in that country, was 
anciently written; a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the Sanf 
crit, if we can depend on the teftimony of M. De ta Lousere ; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of facts, 
Ascharged by Carpansus with having miftaken the Barma for the Péii let- 
ters ; and when, on his authority, | fpoke of the Ba/y writing toa young chief 
9f Aracan, who read with facility the books ‘of the ‘Barnias, ye correct- 
_edme with politenefs, and affured me, that the Pag language Was. writ- 
_fen by the priefts in a much older character, p ebanegunshe 
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Let ‘us now retum eaftward to the fartheft Affatick dominions of Ruffia, 
and, rounding them on the northealt, ‘pafs directly ‘to the Hyperboreans ; 
who, from all that can be Tearned of their old religion and manners, appear, 
like the Maffugeta, and fome other nations uifirally confidered ‘as Tartars, to 
have been really of the Gorbrek, that is of the Hindu, race; ‘for l confidently 
affume, that'the Goths and the Hindws had originally the fame language, 
gave the fame appellations to the ftars and planets, adored the fame falfe 
deities, performed the fame bloody facrifices, and profeffed the fame notions 
of rewards and punifhments after death. Iwould not infift with M. Bait- 
ty, that the people of Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have 
the word /Zip in their language ; while the reft of it appears wholly diftinct 
from any of the Gorbick idioms: the publifhers of the Lord’s Prayer in 
many languages reprefent the Finnifo and Lapponian as nearly alike, and 
the Hungarian as totally different from them ; but this muift be an crrour, 
if it be true, ‘that a Ruffian author has lately traced the Hungarian from its 
primitive feat between the Cafpian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf ; 
and, fince the Huns were confefledly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the 
northern languages, except the Gothick, had a Tertartan origin, like that 
univerfally afcribed to the various branches of Sclrvenian. 


On the Armenian, which 1 never fludied, ‘becaufe I could not hear of 
any original compofitions in it, 1 can offer nothing decifive ; but am con- 
yinced, from the beft information procurable in Bengal, that its bafis was 
ancient Perfian of the fame Jndian ftock with the Zead, and that it has been 
gradually changed fince the time, when Armenia ceafed tobe a province of 
Irdnz the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed to be comparative- 
ly modern; and, though the learned editor of the trad by Carpanivs on 
the literature of Ava, compares them with the Pad characters, yet, if they 
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be not, asl fhould rather imagine, derived from the Pab/av?, they are probably 
an invention of fome learned ‘Armenian -in the middle of the fifth century. 
Moses of K4oren, than whom no man was more able to clucidate the 
fubjec&, has inferted in his hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia, from which we might colleét fome curious information, if the pre- 
fent occafion required it; but to all the races of ‘men, who inhabit the 
branches of ‘Caucafws and the northern limits of Iran, I apply the remark, 
before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous tegions, and form by degrees a fepa- 
rate nation, muftalfo form in the end a feparate language by agreeing on» 
new words to exprefs new ideas ; provided that the language, which they 
carried with them, was not fixed by writing and fufficiently copious. The- 
Armenian damfels are faid by Strapo to have facrificed in the temple of the: 
goddefs Anarris, whom we know, from other authorities, to be the- 
Na‘st’p,or Venus, of the old Perffans; and it is for many reafons high. | 
ly probable, ‘that one and the fame —_ prevailed through the whole em- - 
pireof Crrus. | 


‘Mavine travelled round the continent, and among the iflands, of .dfa, . 
we come again to the coaft of the. Mediterranean ; and the principal nations 
of antiquity, who-firft demand our attention, are'the Greedsand Phrygians, 
who, though differing fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in dialeé, had | 
an apparent affinity in religion as well as in Janguage: the Dorian, Ionian, 
and ofan families having emigrated from: Europe, to whichit is univer- 
ifally agreed that they: firft pafled:from Egypr, I can add nothing to what 
has been advanced concerning them in former difcourfes; and, no written 
monuments of old Phrygia being extant, I fhall only obferye, on the autho- 
rity of the Greeks, that the grand object of myfterious worfhip in that 
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country was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature perfonified, as we fee her 
among the Jndrans in a thoufand forms and‘under a thoufand names, She 
was called in the Phrygian dialect Ma’, and .,reprefented in a car drawn by 
Jions, with’a drum in ‘her hand, and a towered coronet on her head: her 
myfteries (which feem to be alluded to in the Moj/arck law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal cquinox in'thefe provinces, where fhe is named, in one of 
her characters, Ma’, is adored, in all of them, asthe great’ Mother, is 
figured fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of her temples with a diadem 
or mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both in San/crit and Phrygian; 
and the title of Dindymene feems rather derived from that word, than from 
thename of a mountain. The Diana of Ephe/us was manifeftly the fame 
goddefs in the character of productive Nature; and the Astarre of the 
Syrians and Phenicians {to whom we now return) was, I doubt not, the 
fame in another form: I may on the whole affure you, that the learned 
works.of SELDEN and JapLonsx1, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would 
receive more illuftration from the little Sua/erit book, entitled Chand), than 
from all the fragments of oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the 
whole compafs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature. Weare told, that 
the. Phenicians, like the Héndus, adored the Sun, and afferted water to be the 
firft of created things ; norcan we doubt, that éyrta, Samaria, and Phenice, or 
the long ftrip of land on the thore of the Mediterranean, were anciently peo. 
ipled by a branch of theJndran ftock, but wereafterwards inhabited by thatrace, 
which for the prefent we call Arabian: inall three the oldeft religion was the 
Affyrian, as it is called by Sttpen, and the Samarr/an letters appear to. have 
dite the fame at firft with thofe of Phenice; bur the Syriack language, af 
which ample remains are preferved,-and- the Punich, of which we have a 
clear fpecimen.in Pua urus ‘and on. monuments lately brought: to light, 
-were indi{putably of a Chaldaick, or Arabick, origin, 
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Tite feat of the firlt Phenicizns having extended to dame, with whick 
we began, we have now completed the circuit of Afia ; but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who efcaped the attention, 
as Barrow obferves more thar once, of the diligent and inquifitive Hero- 
DoTus: I mean the people of ¥xdew, whofe language demonftrates ‘their 
affinity with the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and hiftory are 
wonderfully diftinguiffied from the reft of nvankind. Barrow loads them 
with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, obftinate, diftruft- 
ful, fordid, changeable, turbulent ; and deferibes themras furioufly zealous in 
{uccouring their own countrymen, but implacably hoftile to other nations ; 
yet, with all the fottith. perverfenefs, the ftupid arrogance, and the brutal 
_ atrocity of their character, they had the peculiar merit, among all races of 
men under heaven, of preferving a rational and pure fyftem: of devotion in 
the midft of wild polytheifm, inhuman: or obfcene rites, and a dark laby- 
rinth of errours produced by ignorance and fupported by interefted fraud, 
Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubject ;. but I cannot refrain 
from adding, that the collection of traéts, which we call from their excellence 
the Seriptures, contain, independently of adivine origin, more true fublimity, 
more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence,. than could be collected with 
in the fame compafs from: all. other books, that were ever compofed 
in any age or in any idiom,. The two. parts, of which the Scriptures 
confift, are connected by achain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
in form or ftyle to any that can be produced: from the ftores of Grecian, 
Indian, Perfian, or even Arabian,. learning :- the antiquity of thofe compofi- 
tions noman doubts; and the unftrained. application of them to events 
long fubfequent to their publication is- a: folid ground of belief, that they 
were genuine predictions, and confequently infpired ;. but, if any thing be 
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‘the abfolute exclufive property of each individual, it is his belief ; and, I 
‘hope, I fhould be one of the Taft men living, who could harbour a thought 
of obtruding my own belief on the free minds of others. I mean-only to 
afflume, what, I truft, will be readily conceded, that the firlt Hebrew 
hiftorian muft be entitled, merely as fuch, to an equal degree of credit, im 
his account of all civil tranfa@tions, with any other hiftorian of antiquity : 
how far that moft ancient writer confirms the refult of our inquiries into the 
genealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at our next anniverfary meeting ; 
when, after an approach to demonftration, in the {trict method of the old 
analyfis, I fhall refume the whole argument concifely and fynthetically ; 
and fhall then have condenfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of evidence, which, 
if brevity had not been my object, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes. with no other trouble than that of holding the, pen; but (to 
‘borrow a turn of expreffion from one of our poets) ** for what I have produc 
‘« ed, I claim only your indulgence; it is for what I have fupprefled, that I 
am entitled to your thanks. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the InuAasrtants of the Garrow 
Hitis, made during a Publick Deputation in the Years 1788 
and 1789-—B) Joun Exiot, E/9. 


N the — of Septemder 1788 1 was deputed by Government to in- 

_ veftigate the duties collected on the Garrow hills, which bound the 
eieheatiees parts, of Bengal; and, to conciliate the good will of the 
people, who had hitherto known no intercourfe with Eurgpeans, tome 
nai cloth was given me by Government to be diftributed to them. 


“Tae mountaineers, who inhabit different parts of India, have been 
generally confidered Savages, equally unreftrained by Jaw and morality, 
and watchful to take every opportunity of committing depredations on the 
low country, pillaging the inhabitants, and deftroying their villages, 
whenever they could do fo with impunity. At Bog/epore however, it has 
been proved, that the hill people, by good treatment and encouragement, 
‘may be ina great degree civilized and rendered at leaft peaceable and in- 
offenfive, if not ferviceable: my obfervation of the character and conduct of 
the Garrows has induced me to believe the fame good confequences may be 
expected from encouraging them; but I propofe to relate in plain language 
what I experienced on my vifit tothem, and leave others to form their own 
judgment; and, as I am the firft Bwropean, who has travelled among them, 
I fhallalfo adda few obfervations on the country, and on what attracted my 


notice as being i in at: retpecl peculiar. aww \G 


Ow drawing near the hills you have | a beautiful Ggh of chee fanges of 
Cc 
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mountains, rifing one above another; but on‘nearer approach they-vanifly 
except the Gonaffers, the ‘lower range, in appearance infignificantly fmall. 
The verdure and rich land, however, fully recompence the lofs.; and, turn 
your eye which way you will, you {ee fomething to cheer the mind, and 
raife the fancy, in the numerous fmall villages round about, proteted ‘from 
the heat by a variety of trees interfperfed. 

Tue firft pafs, I went to, was Ghofegong, fituated on the weft fide of 
the Natie diver. Here a great number of Garrows refide at the foot of the 
pafs in three villages, Ghofegong, Ghonie and Borack. ‘The head people of 
the villages dre called Boneabs, aname ufed by the head Réjas in Bengal, 
when the king refided at Gour. Whence they derived this name, I could 
not learn; and many other things, which might lead to difcoveries, efcap- 


ed my knowledge from the want of a good interpreter. 


Oovassey Boontan is looked on.as the head man of this pafs at 
prefent, having moft influence with his fect; but the rightful chief is 
Momesr,a woman, and her power being, by eftablifhed ufage, transferable by 
marriage ta her hufbaud, he ought in confequence to prefide ; but, from his 
being a young and filly man, the chieffhip is ufurped by Oopassey, and 
his ufurpation is fubmitted to. by Momes and her hufband. OopAssry 
however is by no means a violent or artful man, He is far from poffetling 
a bad difpofition, is wmild man, and by all accounts takes great pains to 
do juftice, and keep up unanimity with his people. 


Tux village Ghofegong is furrounded by a little jungle. On pafling it 
the village is opened to your fight, confifting of Chaungs or Houfes from 
about thirty to 150 feet long, and twenty or forty broad,. 
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Taese Garrows are called. by the villagers and upper hill people Cownch 
Garrows, though they themfelves, if you afl them, of what caft they 
are, will anfwer Garrows, and not give themfelves any appellation of cafi, 
though there are many cafts of Garrews, but with what differences I had 
not time to afcertain, 


Tue foil is of a fine black earth, here and there intermixed with fpots 
of red earth: its richnefs is plainly feen from the quicknefs of vegetation, 
The rice is in many places equal to. the Benares long rice. The muftard 
feed is twice as big as any produced in the pergunnahs of Benga/, where 
Thave been, and the oil it produces, is as fuperior to, as the fize of its 
grain is greater than, any other, The hemp is equally good, but, as to its fu- 
periority to what may be produced in other pergunnahs, 1am unable to 
fpeak with certainty: as far as I can judge from my own obferyation, the 
fort brought to the Ca/eutta market, is not equal to what is produced on the 
borders of the hills. The pafture for cattle may. be-claffed next in quali- 
ty tothat of P/a/y plain;and this I infer from its being generally known, the 
Sheerpour and Sufung ghee is nearly as good asthat made at P/afj. 


There are rivers at the feveral paffes. Thofe of note are the Natie, Maha- 
reefee, Summafferry, and Mahadeo. On the well fide of the Narie is Ghofegong, 
and on the eaft the Swffoor pafs. Adrabamabad or Bygombarry is on the 
ea{t fide of the Mabareefee; Aughur, on the ealt of Summe Jerry » and Bur- 
radowarrah, onthe welt of Mahadeo. Thefe rivers are all of a a fandy and 
§ravelly bottom, with much limeftone and iron. The Masadeo has abun- 
dance of coals, the oil of which is efteemed in the hills as a medicine for 
the cure of cutaneous diforders , and is reputed to have been firft difcovered 
to the hill people and villagers by a. Fakeer. The mode of extracting the 

Ca 
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oil is fimple. A quantity of coals are put into amcarthen pot, the mouth 
of which. is ftopped with jong grafs by way of (trainer, This pot is put 
into a large deep pam perforated at the bottom, foas to:admit of thencck. 
of the pot being put throught it ; the pan is fupported: upon bricks to prevent 
the neck of the pot from touching the ground, and alfo that a veffel may be 
placed under the ftrainer. as ‘a refervoir for receiving the oil as it drops. 
The pan is filled with dry cow dung, which is ufed as fuel, and extracts 
the oil in the courfe ofan hour. 


There are but few forts of fith in thefe rivers: turtle are to be had’ 
in greatnumbers, and are always confecrated by facrifice before they are cat~ 
én. The hill people are however fully recompenced for the lofs of fifh 
in the rivers, by the great abundance they get from the neighbouring: 
lakes. 


A Garxow is a ftout well fhaped’ man, hardy, and able to do much: 
work; of a furly look, flat Céfr7 like nofe, {mall eyes, generally blue, or 
brown, forehead wrinkled, and overhanging eye brow, with large mouth,. 
thick lips, and face round and fhort; their colour is of alight ordeep) 
‘brown ; their drefs- confifts of a brown girdle, about three inches broad ;: 
having in the centre a blue ftripe; it goes round the waift, is paffed’ 
between-the thighs, and is faftened behind, leaving one end or flap hanging. 
down before, about eight inches ;. fome times it is ornamented with brafs. 
plates ; with rows of ivory or a. white ftone fhaped. like bits of tobacco» 
pipes, about half an inch long; the brafs plate is made to: refemble 
a button, or an apothecary’s weight, but more indented: fome have it or- 
namented with little bits of brafs, fhaped like a bell; fome wear an.orna-- 


ment on. their head about three or five inches broad, decorated in the: 
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fame manner as the flap, ferving to keep their hair off their face, which 
gives them a wild fierce appearance. ‘ Some tye their-hairon the crown, 
ina loofe carelefs manner; while others crop it clofe. The Buinheo or 
chiefs wear a filk turban; to the girdle they affix a bag containing their — 
money and pawns, and alfoa net for holding the utenfils with which they 
or on pipe hung near to it PY a chain. | 3. 








Sas women are the uglieft creatures I stanieheidi fhort and fquat in their 
ftature, with mafculine faces, in the features of which they differ little 
from the men. Their drefs confifts of a-dirty red cloth, ftriped’ with blue 
or white, about fixteen inches broad, which encircles the -waift, and-covers 
about three fourths of the thigh. It never reaches tothe knee, and being 
but juft long enough to-tie aboveon the left fide, part of the left thigh, 
when they walk, is expofed.. On their necks they: have a {tring of the or< 
naments above defcribed refembling tobacco pipes, twifted thirty or forty 
times round, but negligently, without any attention to’ regularity ;_ their 
‘Breafts are expofed to view, their only clothing being the: girdle above- 
mentioned ; to'their ears are affixed’ numbers of brafs: rings, increafing. 
in diameter from three to fix inches: I- have feen-thirty: of thofe rings in 
each ear’; a flit is made in. the lobes of theear; which increafe from the 
weight of the rings, and in time will admit the large number flated.. This 
weight’ is however partly fupported ‘bya ftring, which paffes over their 
Reads ; ai tape three inches broad ties their hair, fo as to keep it back 
from their foreheads, though generally itis tied with aftring onthe crown: 
of the head... The wives of the Booreahs cover their. heads with a piece 
of coarfe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches broad ‘and two feet long, the-end 
of which, with their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their 
backs. ‘Lhe women work as well as the men, and I have feen them carry 
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as greatburthens. ‘Their hands, even thofe of the wives of the Booneabs, 


bear evident marks of their laborious occupations. 


Tuese people eat all manner of food, even dogs, frogs, {nakes, and 
the blood of all animals. The laft is baked over a flow fire in hollow 
green bamboos, till it becomes of a nafty dirty green colour. They are fond 
of drinking to an excefs. Liquor is put into the mouth of infants, almott 
as foon as they are able to fwallow; they have various forts of {pirits, 
but that moftly drunk is extraéted from rice, foaked in water for three or 
four days before ufc, -'Their cookery is fhort, as they only juft heat their 
provifions ; excepting rice.and guts, the firft of which is well boiled, 
and the other ftewed till they are black. Indeed excepting thefe, thei 
animal food is eaten almoft raw. 


In times of fcarcity many of the hill people fubfift on the Kedu/ which in 
growth is faid to be like the Palmra, and the interior part of the trunk, 
when pounded, and fleeped in water, is an article of food, in fo much as to 
be the common means of fuftenance during a fcarcity of grain. When 
boiled it is of a gelatinous fubftance, and taftes when freth, like a fugar 
cane: thofe, whocan afford it, mix rice with it. They alfo fubfift on the 
Kutchu, a fort of Yam found in great plenty, about the hills. I {aw three 
forts, though I could not learn they had any feparate name. One has a 
number of buds on it, is faid to be a cooling medicine, and is eaten boiled a 
baked. Some of them I brought with me from the hills, and being bruifed 
in the bafket ufed in bringing them from the hills, I cut off the rotten part, 
which I found to be of no detriment to their growth, although out of the 
ground. At Dacca I gave them to Mr. Ricuarp Jonxson, who, 
Tunderftand, delivered them to Colonel Kyp, the fuperintendant of the 
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Company ‘s botanical garden, where, I hear, they have produced a very 
handfome flower. This plant was cultivated by the Garrows, nearly in. 
the fame manner, as we do: potatoes in England; abud being broken off 
to be fown for a plant. The Garrows fay-it yields, after it is dug out of the 
ground, and Jaid by: for the enfuing feafon of cultivation (commencing im-. 
mediately on the breaking up of-the rains) from three to terbuds. Another 
_ fort of Kutchu grows at the tops of the hills, and is found by: its {prout, which: 
twifts itfelf round the trunk, and branches of trees. I hawe feen thefprout 
from ten totwenty feet high, the leaves have three fegments like a-vine leaf, 
but more-pointed: of deep green, and very {malh. Theroot is found frem 
a foot to two feet anda half below the ground, is in fhape’ tapering, of a 
reddifh colour, and in length from five inches to a foot and a half: it is 
eaten roafted. The other fpecies grows in the fame manner, but is of a 
dirty yellow colour. . 


The houfes of thefe Garrows, called Chaungs, are raifed on piles, about 
three or fourcfeet from the ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length ; and 
in breadth from ten to forty, and are roofed with thatch... The props of the 
Chaung confit of large aul timbers: in the centre there are eight, and 
on the fides from eight to thirty : over thefe are placed horizontally large . 
timbers, fora fupport to the roof, and tied faft, fometimes with ftrings,: but 
{tring is rarely ufed for this purpofe; the tying work. being moftly dene 
with flips of grafs or cane. The roof is neatly executed and with as much 
regularity as any of our Bungalow thatches. When I fay this, however, 
I fpeak of the Chaungs of the Booneahs: I went into few of the Chaungs of 
the lower clafs. The roof confifts of mats and ftrong grafs. The fides 
of the houfe are made from the fmall hollow bamboos cut oren, flatted, 
and woven as the common mats are. The. floor is made in the fame man- 
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rier; but of a ftronger bamboo. The Chaung, confifts of two apartments, 
one floored and raifed on piles as defcribed, and the other without a floor, at 
éne énd, for theif cattle: at the other end is an open platform, where the 
Women fit and work. ‘On one fide alfo is'a fmall raifed platform, ufually 
about fix fect fquare enclofed at the fides and open above: here the child- 
ren play; in the centre of the Chaung they cook their victuals, a {pace of 
about five feet {quare being covered with earth ; on one fide a little trap door 
is matle in the floor, for the convenience of the women.on certain oovafions, 
which creates much filth under their Chaungs. Indeed a great part of their 
dirt ig thrown under the Cawng, and the only feavengers Liaw, were their 
as j mn luckily for them, they Bere we) of thofe animals. 


Bucs: cover their weating apparel, of the fame fort, as thofe which in- 
feft beds in England: during my journey along the hills 1 fuffered very 
much from them. 
~°T ne difpofition of a Garrow could not be accurately known’ in the {hort 
time, Thad to-obferve it; yet my intercourfe with “them, which was of 


the mdft open ‘nature, will, I think, allow me to fay fomething of it. 


_ Tare furly looks feem to indicate ill témper, but this is far from being 
the cafe, as they are of a mild difpofition. They are, moreover, honeft ip 
their dealings,-and fureto perform what they promife. . When in liquor 
they are merry tothe higheft pitch: then men; women; and children will 
dance; till they can’ fcarce ftand. Their manner of dancing is 23-follows: 
twenty or thirty. men of a row’ ftanding behind one another, holdicach 
othér by. the fides of their belts, and then go round in a circle, hopping on 
one ‘foot, then on°theother, finging and keeping ‘time with theiromufic, 
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which is animating, though harfli and inharmonious, confifting chief.’ 
ly of tomtoms, ‘and brafs pans, the fit generally beaten by the old peo 
ple, and the laft by the children. The women dance in rows and hop in the 
farie manner, but hold their hands out; lowering one hand and raifi ing the 
other at the fame time, a8 the'mufic’ beats) and occafionally turning round 
with great rapidity. “Phe® men alfo ‘exhibit military exercifes with the 
fword and ‘fhield, which they ufe with grace and great activity. Their 
dancing at their feftivals lafts two or three days, during which time they 
drink and feaft to an excefs, infomueh that it requires a day or two after. 
wards, to make them perfeetly fober again, yet siee * this es of feftivity 
and wake anise a atch: never — 


Manrrrace isin general fettled amongft the parties themfelves, though 
forme times by their parents: ifit has been fettled by the parties themfelves, 
and the parents of either refufe their affent, the friends of the oppofite party, | 
and even others unconne¢ted, go and by force compel the diffenters to com- 
ply ; it being a rule among the Garrows to affift thofe that want their help, 
on thefe oceafions, let the difparity of age or rank be ever fo great, - Tf 
the parents do not accede to the with of their child, they are well beaten 
till they acquiefce in the marriage, which being done, a day is fixed for 
the fettlement of the contraét, or rather for a complimentary vifit from 
the bride to the bridegroom, to fettle the day of marriage, and the articles, 
of which the feaft fhall confift, as well as the com patly to be invited; and 
they then make merry for the night. The invitations on thefe occafions 
are made by the head man of a Chaung fending a a bun to the inhabitants 
of another Chaung, as they cannot invite one out of a Chaung without the 
reft: the man who carries the pawn, flates the purpofe for which it is fent, 
and the next day ananfwer is made, if the invitation be accepted, but not 
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otherwife, asthey never with to give a verbal refufal; and therefore, if no 
body. returns the next, day, the invitation, is underftood to be refufed. 


On the nuptial’ day, the parties. invited go to the bride’s houfe; it 
being the. cuftom, among the Garrowy for the bride to fetch the bridegroom ; 
when the wine, &c. are ready, and all che company arrived, they begin 
finging and dancing, and-now. and’ then, take a merry, cup ;. while a party 
of the women carry the bride to. the river,, wath her, and on their return 
home drefs her out in her: beft ornaments ; this completed, it is notified to 
the company, and the mufic ceafes: then a party take up the wine, pro, 
vifions, drums, pans, and a. cock and hen, and carry them to the bride. 
groom’s houfe in proceffion; the cock and hen being carried by the prieft, 
after which,- the bride follows, with a party. of women, walking in the 
centre, till fhe arriyes atthe bridegroom's houfe, where fhe and her party 
feat themfelves in one corner. of the Chaung near the door; the. remaining 
vifiters then proceed to the bridegroom's houfe, and the men_fit at the fur- 
ther end of the room, oppofite to. the women; the men. then again begin: 
finging and dancing; the bridegroom is called for; but, as he, retines: to 
another Chauag, fome fearch 1s made for him, as. if he .wese miffing, and, 
as foon as they find him, they give a fhout ;.they then carry, him. to the 
river, wath him, return, and drefs him in his war-drels,; which-done, the. 
women. carry the bride to. her own Caauag, where: the is put in, the centre 5- 
and, notice of this being brought to the vifiters atthe bridegreom’s honfe, . 
they take up the wine, fg. and prepare to 0 “with the bridegroom, wher 
his father, mother, and family cry and haw! in the moft lamentable man-. 
ner, and fome force is ufed to feparate him fromthem. At laftthey depart, 
the bride’s father leading the way, and the company following one by one, 
the bridegroom in the centre. On entering the bride’s Chaung, they make 
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‘a general fhout, and place rhe: Sigiiianis on wn cc right hand, and 
‘then fing and dance for atime, till the prieft proclaiming: filence, all is 
quiet ; and he goes before the bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and 
afk: fome queftions, to which the whole party anfwer Nummah or good *: 
this continues a few minutes, after which, the ceck and hen © being 
brought, the pricft takes hold of them by the wings, and «holds themoup 
to the company, afking them fome queftions, to which they again reply 
Nummah; fome grain is then brought, and thrown before the cock and 
hen, who being employed in picking it, the prieft takes this opportunity, 
to trike them on the head witha ftick, to appearance dead, and the whole 
company, after obférving them a few’ feconds, call out, as before ; a kitife be- 
ing then brought, the prieft cuts the anus of the cock, and draws’out the guts, 
and the company repeat Nummab, aftér which he performs the fame opera- 
tion on the hen, and the company give @ fhout and again call out Numniad. 
"They look on this part of the ceremony as very ominous ; for, fhould any blood 
be fpilt by the firft blow, or the guts break, or arly blood come out with the 
guts, it would be corifidered as an unlucky marriage’ The ceremony be- 
ing over, the bride and’ bridegroom drinking prefent the bow! to the com- 
‘pany, and then sees all feafand — merry. Ais aD 





I DICOVERED thefe Aeee He of the , marriage ceremony of the Gar- 
rows, from being prefent at the marriage of Luncres, youngeft. daughter 
of the chief Oopassy, feven years of age,.and BuGiun, twenty-three 


years old, the fon ofa common. Garrow; and I may here obferve,. that this 





marriage, difproportionate as.to age and rank,is a very happy one for Buc- 
Lun, as he will iabiidias to the Regrets and eftate ; for among all the 





‘ I Safpe8 the mn be San fp ee Beperr reverence. he 
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Garros, the youngeft daughter ris always beire{s, and if there be any other 
children, who were born before her, they would get nothing on the death of 
the Booneah what is moreftrange, if Boe Lun were to dic, LUNGREE would 
marry one of his brothers ; and, if all his brothers were dead, fhe would then 
marry the father ; and, if the father afterwards fhould prove too old, fhe 
would put him afide, and.take'any one elfe, whom: fhe might choofe.. 


" THE dead are kept for four days, burnt. on a pile of wood in a Dingy 
or {mall boat, placed on the top of the pile, and the afhes are put into 

a hole dug exaélly. where the fire was, covered with a fmall.thatch building 

and furrounded with a railing: a lamp is burnt within the building every 

night, for the {pace ofa month or more; the wearing apparel. of the 
deceafed is hung on poles fixed at each corner of the railing, whichy after 

acertain time (from fix weeks to two. months). are broken, and then 

allowed,.to hang downwards till they fall. to pieces: they burn. their 
dead within fix or eight yards of their Chaungs, and the ceremony:1s per- 
formed, at exaftly twelve o'clock at night ;. the pile is’ lighted by the 
neareft relation =’ after this,they feaft, :make merry, dance and.fing, and get 
drunk. This is however the. ceremony-to’ a common Garrow. If it be a 

perfon of rank, the pile is decorated with cloth and flowers, and a bullock 

facrificed on'the occafion, and the head of the bullockis alfo burnt with 

the corps: if it be an upper hill’ Booneab, of common rank, the head ‘of. 
‘one of his flaves would be cut off, and burnt:with him 3 and, if it happen 
‘tobe one of'the- firlt rane Booneabis, a large body of his flaves fally out’ of 
‘the hills, and {eize a Hindw, whole head they’ dit’off'and burn with their 

chief. © The’ railed graves Of Booneas “are decorated with images of -aniials 

placed near the graves, and the railing is often ornamented with freth flowe- 
em. : og OF you sdf) Deol , 


a ff 
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’! Twere religion appears to approximate to that of the Hindus: they’ , 
worlhip Manapeva ; and at Baunjaun, a pafs in the hills, they worfhip the 
fun and moon: = To.afcertain which of the two they are to worfhip upon any 
particylar occafion, their prieft takes a cup of water and fome wheat: firft 
calling the name of the.fun, he drops a grain into the water; if it finks, they 
then are to worfhip the fun; fhould it not fink, they then would drop ano- 
ther grain in the name of the moon, and fo 6n till one of the grains fink. Alf 
religious ceremonies are preceded: by a facrifice to their God. of a bull, goat, 
hog, cock, or dog; in cafes of illnefs, they offer up a facrifice in pro- 
portion to the fuppofed fatality of the diftemper, with which they, are af- 
flicted ; as they imagine medicine will have no effect, unlefs the Deity 
interfere in their favor, and that a facrifice is requifite, te procure fuch int 
terpofition.. 


Tue facrifice is made before an’ altar conftruéted as follows: two 
‘bamboos are‘erected ftripped of all their branches and leaves, except at the 
extremity of the main ftem, whichis left: a ftick is fixed near the top 
‘of each, to which is: tied, at each end, a double ftring, reaching to two 
fide bamboos about two feet out of the ground with the tops fplit, fo as to 
make a kind of crown’; between the {trings are placed bits of fticks of 
about a foot in height, at the diftance of a foot from each other, or more, in. 
proportion to the height of the bamboos. The crofs fticks thus form a 
fquare, with the perpendicular ftrings ; and. in every other f{quare, crofs 
ftrings are tied, beginning with the top fquare: round the bamboosa {pace 
of fix or “eight feet {quare is cleared, and covered with red earth, and in 
front, at the diftance of about fix of more feet, a {quare of two feet is 
cleared, i in the centre of which a {mall pit is dug, and fpread over with 
red earth : ‘at forme diftance from the altar, on the fide nearcft the hills,. 
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two fplit bamboos are bent into'an arch, with.the ends in the ground; fo 
as to form a covering; under’ thisy a {mall ‘mound is raifed, and a little 
thatched building erected over it; open at the fides, under which fome 
boiled rice is placed. When thus much is prepared, the prieft approaches 
the little pit ; and the people affembled ftand behind him. He then mut- 
ters fomething to himfelf; when the animal intended to be facrificed. is 
brought, and the head cut off by the prieft over the pit, fome holding 
the head by a rope; and others the body : ifthe head is. not taken off at 
one blow, it is reckoned unlucky. The blood is collected in. a pan, car. 
ried to the covered arch, with the head of the animal, and put by the fide 
of the mound. A lighted lamp is then brought, and put near the animal’s 
head, when the whole company bow to the ground, and a white cloth is 
drawn over the arch, it being fuppofed their God will then come, and take 
what he wants; a fire is alfo kept buming during the ceremony between 
the altar and arch. An hour after, the covering is taken off ; the provifions 
therein placed, with the animal, are drefled for the company; and they 
make merry. 


Wuen a large animal is to be facrificed, two ftaves are put by the fide of 
the pit, fo as to place the animal’s neck between them: a bamboo -js 
tied under his neck to the ftaves, to prevent his head from, falling to the 
ground: he is then ftretched out by ropes, fixed to his legs; and his ina 
is fevered by the ftrongeft man among them. 

es | 

Trek mode of heparin at Ghofegong is very folemn: the oath is taken 
upon a ftone, which they firft falute, then with their hands joined and 
uplifted, their eyes fteadfaftly fixed to the hills, they call on Manape’va 
in the moft folemn manner, telling him to witnefs what they declare, and 
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that he knows, whether they {peak true or falfe. They then again touch | 
the ftone with all the appearance of the utmott fear, and bow their heads 
toit, calling again upon Manape va. They alfo during their relation, . 
look fteadfaftly to the hills and keep their right hand on the ftone. “When 
the firft perfon fwore before me, the awe and reverence, with which the 
man fwore, forcibly ruck me: my Moberrir could hardly write, fo muck 
was he affected by the folemnity. In fomeof the hills they put a tiger’s 
Bone between their teeth, before they relate the: fubje& fo be depofed = others 
take earth in their hand; and, on fome ‘decafiong, they {wear with their ~ 
weapons in their hands. I underftand their general beliefto be, that their 
God refides in the hills; and, though this belief may ieem inconfiftent with 
an awful idea of the divinity, thefe people appeared to-flarid’ in the utmof 
awe of their deity, from their fear of his punifhing: them for: any mifcon.. 
duct in their frequent excurfions to the hills: . 


Tarte punifhments confit moftly in fines... The Booneaby decide on alk: 
complaints, except adultery, murder and robbery,’ which are’ tried’ by’ a 
general aflembly of the neighbouring ‘chiefs; and are punifhed with inftane ° 
death. As the money collected by fines was appropriated to feaftine and | 
drunkennefs; I wifhed to fee, if f could induce them to give over this mode - 
of punithing ; but they told/me plainly, they would not allow me to inter- - 
fere ; yet, as I had been very kind to them, when a-man was to be punifhe - 
ed with death, they would let me know. . 

WueEn any ‘thing particular is to be fettled, they all affemble intheir + 
war-drefs, which confifts of a blue cloth, (covering part of the back and 


= bes 


tied acrofs.at the breaft, where the four COMers”are'-made to nieet) a 1 


fhicld; and a fword : they ifit. in a circle, the word: fixed jn:the grolind: | 
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before them. | Their refolutions are put into immediate exceution, if they 
relate to war; if to other matters, they feaft, fing, dance, and get drunk. 

Tierr chiefs debate the fubjet of deliberation, and their wives on 
- ghefe occafions have as. much authority as the chiefs. . This: I had ‘an op- 
portunity of feeing, when I fettled the revenue they had to pay; having told 
them, they would be well protected from any oppreflion, while under me, 
and that no more fhould be, taken from them, than was finally fettled : fome 
of the chiefs withed to pay an inadequate fum, when Momes, wife to the 
principal chief, rofe, and fpeke for forne. minutes, after which fhe afked me 
if] declared the truth to them, and on.my replying in the affirmative, they 
agreed to the revenue I demanded:,Sujant, wife of another chief, then 
came to me, and. told me, I had heard what fhe had fuffered from the op- 
preffion of the Zemindars, and begged, with tears in her eyes, that I would 
get juftice done to her. I made a particular inquiry into her complaint, 
and made the Daregah of the pads reftere her cattle; and fo much confi- 
dence had.they at laft in me, that they requefted [would make a fair divi- 
fion of theirlands, which they would never fuffer the Zemindar or his peo- 
ple todo... ) 


Tues mode of fettling their proportions of payments, &c. is by fticks « 
each of the inferior Garrows places as many fticks in a pan, as he can give 
of the astitle Licata the whole are then counted, and the deficiences made 
up by the Booneahs : all their accounts alfo are kept by fticks, as well as 
their agreements. % 


I nave before faid,.om occafions of illnefs a facrifice is made to the deity : 
_ [endeavoured to find out what medicines they ufe, but I cannot fay I have 
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been fuceefsful in this material points imagine however, they’ mult have’ 
fone valuable plants, from the many great cures that appear to have been 
cffeed in wounds. The scem leaf feems to be much ufed in inflamma- 
tions, and bluevitriol is applied to frefh wounds: this laft medicine ap- 
pears to have been introduced by the natives of Bengal: charms and fpells 
arc common among the Gerrows. The tiger’s nofe ftrung round a wo- 
man’s neck: is confidered asa great prefervative in child birth: they aver, 
it keeps off giddinefs and other difordersconfequent on this event. A woman 
for. nearly a month ‘before her time!is not: permitted to ftir out of her 
Chaung: fix days after ears me and ‘her child: are carried to the river 
and bathed -. | 


Tue fkin of the fnake called the Byrrawar is efteemed a cure for ettib 
nal pains, when-applied to the parts affected. 


INocULATION is common among the Garrews, but this“appears to have 
been only of late years, and was introduced among them by JoyNARAIN 
Zemingér of Sheerpowr, through ‘the interference and recommendation of 
fome of the-hill traders, who, having-beew inthe hills at a time when the Gap- 
rows were. afflicted with this fatal diforder and dying without being able to: 
aflitt themf{elves, perfuaded the chiefs te fend a deputation to the Zemindar, 
and he fent them his family doétor, who is reprefented to have been very 
capable, and by his fkill- introduced inoculation among thé Garrews ; and 
this induced them to provide themfelves yearly with an ,inoculator, whom 
they reward in the moft liberal manner, and take as much care’of, while he 
refides among them, as if he were their father. The inoculator is obliged 
to obtain from the Zemindd#a’ fennud permitting him to’ go ifto the hills, 
and for which he pays’ a very jhandfome fee; but the Zemindar is very 

E 
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cautious whom he permits to go into the hills to officiate on thefe 
occafions. 


Amone the Garrows-a madnefs exifts which they call transformation 
into a tiger from the perfon who is afflicted with this malady walking about 
like that animal, fhunning all fociety.” It is-faid, that, on their being firft 
feized with this complaint they tear their hair and the rings from their ears, 
with fuch force as to break the lobe. It is fuppofed to be occafioned by a 
medicine applyed to the forehead ; bat I endeavoured to pracure fome of ae 
medicine thus ufed without effect: I imagine it rather to: be created by fré- 
quent intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courfe of a week ora 
fortnight; during the time the perfon is in this ftate, itis with the utmoft 
difficulty he is made to eat or drink. F queftioned aman, who had thus 
been afflicted, as to the manner of his being feized, and he told me he only 
felt a giddinefs without any pain, and that afterwards he did not know 
what happened to him. 


‘Tue language of the Garrows is. alittle mixed with the Benga/r: a few 
words of it | annex; I had made a:tolerable collection for a vocabulary, 
but unfortunately 1 loft it, by one of my boats finking in the Berbampoorer. 


To drink, - - Fing,bo, 
eat, _eha,fuch, 
bathe, ts ha,boo, ah. 
wath — fu,fuck. 
fight, denjuck. 
wound, ' .ma,juck. 
come, i ra,ba,fuck. 
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£0, ree, 
call, gum,ma 
fleep, fee, fuck. 
run, ca,tan,juck. 
bring, rap,pa. 
fit, a,jen,juck. 
a man, mun,die. , 
a woman, . mee,che,da,rung. 
a child, dooté. 
head, fee, kook. 
- face, * moo,kam. 
_nofe, ‘ping. 
mouth,  chu,chul, 
eyc, mok,roon. 
ear, ner, chil, 
hair, ke,nil. 
hand, jauck, 
finger, jauck, fee. 
back, bick,ma. 
foot, ja, chuck. 
fire, waul. 
water, chee, 
houfe, nuck, 
tree, ber. 
rice, my,run. 
cotton, caule, ny 
hog, wauck, 
cow, ma,{fhu, 
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wine, on pa,ta,ka. 

falt, Lita _foom. 

doth, tai?) 5) ba,ra. 

dog, slow), mat, aa,chuck, 

plenty, gun,mauck, 
good, | 4) we num,mah,. tt 
fword, , dig,ree. 

fhield, too,pee, 
prafs, i. cau, pur, bid 


Ar the foot of the hills refide a caft of people called Hajins; their cut- 
toms nearly refemble the Garzews ; in religious matters they partake more 
of the Hindus, as they will-not kill a cow: their habitations are built like 
the houfes of the ryotts im general, but are better made, enclofed with a 
court yard, kept remarkably meat and clean, the railing made of bam- 
boos {plit, flatted, and joined together ; the ftreets of their villages, equal the 
neatneis of their houfes. The men are of a dark complexion, well made 
and ftout ; their face nearly refembles the Garrozw, though rather of a milder 
look ; their drefs is the fame as that of the head peafants in Bengal, confift. 
ing ofa Dootee, Egpautab and Pugree, or waift—cloth, mantle, and turband. 


THE women are remarkably neat and clean: their diefs confifts of one 
cloth, made to go near twice round the body and to hang in folds, 
the ankle,covers their breafts, and paffes under their arms, and the ends 
are tucked in as the waift=cloth of the natives of Bengal : their hair is tied on 
the crown, and they have car rings in the fame manner as the Garrow 
women, but no neck ornament. ° wor 


down to 
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Tats is the fum .of the obfervations, which my fhort ftay with the in- 
habitants of the Garrow hills enabled me to make on their manners and 
cuftoms. I have written feparately an account of my journey at the foot of 
the hills to the different paffes, where their trade is carried on, from which 
fome further information may be derived of their conduct and charaéter; but 
J am confcious that my remarks defcribe them but imperfectly, and found 
my only hope of their proving acceptable on the people, to whom they 
relate, having hitherto been wholly unnoticed : they may alfo perhaps 
lead to more acéurate inquiries saci 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 


DEAR SIR, 

NOW have the pleafure to inclofe a copy, written with a ftylus.on five: 
4 palmyra-leaves, of the engraving on copper-plates preferved in the great 
pagoda of Conjevaram: the language is the Dévavan? ; and the character, 
Dévanigar}. Two perfons only at this place can read and expound them: 
they contain an account of the divifion of lands, &c. in this country.—Thus 
have I taken the liberty to trouble you with matters, which may, or may 
mot, prove of confequence : they, who are able to judge of them, muft de- 
termine. Should any good arife from thefe communications, my merit 
will be only that of the flave, who digs from a mine the rough diamond, 
which others, of fuperior fkill and.capacity, cut and polifh into its full luftre 


and value. 
_ lam, DEAR SIR, 
Sour moit obedient humble fervant. 
. ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 


Conjevaram, Abril 7, 1791. 
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A Roya Grant of Land im Carnata.— Communicated by 
ALEXANDER Macceop, Eq. and tranflated from the Sanferit 
by the PRESIDENT. 


Profperity attend’ you! 
Adoration: to: Gane’sa 


STANZAS. 
are gk ED be the God Samsuu, on whom the city of the 
A three worlds refted in the beginning as on its main pillar, and 
whofe lofty head is adorned with a crefcent, that kiffes it, refembling the 
point of a waving Chémara! 


NOT &. 


Tz comparilon is taken from the image of an Jedies prince, fanned by-an sia: who flands-behind’ 
him, with the tail.cf'a Chamars, or wild cow, th¢ hairs.of which are exquilitely fine and of a pale ycilow 
tint. Samonu is Mana‘ou'va, 


2.. May the tufk of that boar; whofe form was affumed in {port by: 
Hert, when the raifed earth was his gorgeous umbrella with Hémédri (or 
the golden mountain) for the ornament of its top, be a ftaff to keep you. 
fecure | 


NOTE, 

Visunv, in kis ¢Aird incarnation, ts alte gorically reprefented a5 3 boar, the fymbot of firength, fapport- 
ing our globe on his tulk, which is here compared to the fleff of a Ca’barra, or Jndiag wmbrell. ‘Che 
Cb'batras of rich men have an ornament of gold on their fummits, called a Calaja, wo which Ue roy al ‘ite 
who wrote the grant, compares the mountain §: uméruy Gi the North-pole, 
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3. May the luminous body of that God, who, though formed like an 
elephant, was born of Parry atr, and is revered even by Heat, propiti- 


guily. difpel the gloom of misfortanek 0. 7 


MOT E. 


Tw bodies ofthe Hindu pods are fappofed tobe anertercal fal farce tefembling, Licht gard. Gayla, or 
the divine Wifdom perfonified, is reprefe- ted with the head of an eleplant 2 his mocher war the daughter 
ofthe mountain Himdleya. This covpletisin the fyle called yamaca, where fome of the words have dif- 
ferent meanings, bat are applicable, i in all of them, 10 the reft-of the Mnterce: thas 4pefé, or mowntaie~ 
Gera, may fignify the goddefs Pa‘avarr, but it alfo means sta female elephant; and Meat, or Viau- 
xu, may be tranflated a dicw, of which clephanws are the natural prey. 


4- Tuere is a luminary, which rofe, like frefh butter, from the ocean 
of milk churned by the gods, and fcattered the gloom from around ity 


NOTE. 


Arrzn the ufual fanzas, called rangala, of az/picions, we are prefented with the -pedipree of the donner, 
beginning with the Moon, who, in the jecend incamation of Visuxu, was produced f-om the fea of milk, 
A comparifon of the moon to datier mult feem ridiculous vw Eure peas; bar the cy Mould cenfider , thar eve. 
ry thing, which the eon produces, ia held facred " the Hingces and the fimile is confiflent with she allegory 
of a milly cocan churwed by the deitics. | 


5. Tue offspring of that luminary was Bupa, orthe Wife, with reafon: 
fo named from his unequalled acts of devotion and eminent virtues: the fon 
of Bupua was Purv'Ravas, by the force of whofe arm the lives of his foes : 
were deftroyed: his fon was A’yus; his, Nanusita; ; his, the hero 
Yava'rt, famed through the world in battle ; and from sires eh his he tu! 
confort. De'vaya'ni', came Tu’rvasv equal toaGod. ~~ 


NOT £, 


Tatts pedigree is conformable to the Purdear, Bunua was bly an cid -philofoph 
highly revered, while he lived, and fuppoled after his death to es ies the oe Me ee fe ae 
father (if that be not an aftronomical fable) was conceived to be repent of tlie Moon : he gives his name, like: 
the Woot of the north, to the fourth day of the week. ‘The original, epithet ‘of the | a 
in, this verfe, is F ifunithe, of gual toa Fafe, but the jingle of fyllables, which the 
beauty, is avoided in the tranflation: a efx is one of the eigha divinities, 
of Gods; and there are ise of thofe ganat, 


aft king, named 
fadian poet meant.as a, 
whoform a gana, or aflcmblage, 
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6. Iw his family was born De'vacr’ya’xt; and in his, Tima, a fo- 
vereign celebrated among thofe of equal defcent, like Vaisuni among 
the children of Yapu. 


NoTé 
Iv Tulevieds bethe troe reading in the fecond hemillich, it mull be the name ofa kingdom: bat we mofi 
beware of geograpliical errours, left the names of coontries, which never outed, fhowld: find their way i iato 
maps. Yaoo was another fon of Yawa'ray and Cerswma defcended from him through Vaiss, 
whence the Shepherd God is named Vadawa, and Fdnedra. 


4. From him fprang CE ADE iH a ruler, who cherifhed the 
world ; a gem on the head of kings, not t {preading iterrour around, but 
gleaming with undiminifhed brightnefs. 


8. He lived with delight; and De’vaci'Nanpawa, the king whe gave 
felicity’to mankind, {prang from:him, like the God of Love from the fon 
of De'vacr. 

N-O T. BR 

Ca’uane'va, or the God of Love, was born:inome of his incarnations asthe fon of Cetsuna, whole 

real parents were De’vact’ and Vasuon'va: in that birth Catua took the nameof Peanovumwa, and 


was father of Awraupous, whole.adventures with Ustea’ are the dubject-of a beautiful tale anda very in- 
terefting drama. 


g. In many places, of which Ramé/wara was the firft, renowned for 
various exertions of virtue, he diftributed, as the law ordains, with a 
joyful heart again and again, .a variety of gifts around the fhrines of the 
deities attaining fuch fame on earth, that the inhabitants of the three 
‘worlds expanded it in triumphant fongs. 


NOT E. 
Ra‘wt'swAna mear the fouthern extremity of the /muian continent, received ite name and fandlity from 
F 


*, 
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the events incarnation of View xc inthe formof Ra'wa. This sath couplet is written in a fingular matre- 
with rhimes in the middle of each divilion: — 


Vividha fucrinid démé rémé fwara pramue'hé mobor,. 
Muditahnidaya band A bdeé vyadhatta yat"ha vidhi 
Vibudhaperité mind died niyah bhuvi fhodafa, | 
Tribhuvanajanéd gitam /p'bltam yalah punaraddhayan. 


Tr fed? be the correét reading, it means a facred bathing-place ; and if érafa beproperly written ab 
the end of the thirdine, it may imply, that.the royal donations were made to _j/eeteen temples ; or-that the= 
principal donations were /ixicen. 


to. He thone forth confpicuoufly, having rapidly bound.the Cavér?, by: 
raifing a bridge over that receptacle of tumultuous waters.; and haying, by, 
the ftrength of his arm, made Ji‘vacra‘Ha captive in battle, he appointed 
that kingdom, of which the name begins with Sriranga, as the feudal ter- 
titory of his prifoner, but fubjeét to liis own dominion paramount : he 
was praifed, even tothe end of his career, by the three peopled worlds,. 
who heard the whole extent of his fame.. 


MOT £. 

Ji'vaceaa feems to be the proper name of a prince, whofe dominions lay beyond the: Cawért:- the- 
word means the Sezer of Life, Among the many epithets of the god Siva we find Ranca; and 
Sricanga pattan, or a city dedicated to him, is. the capital of Mabé/wer, fo called from another name of the 
deity. "Thole appellation are in fome meafure preferved to this day; but the ancient name.of Travancore: 
was Mal'ére. 


11. Havine conquered the regions of Chéra, Chéla, Panjya, fubdued’ 
the king MapuurivaLiasna, whofe chief ornament was his loftinels of 
mind, taken Vi'ryo'pacGra prifoner, vanquifhed the king GAJAPETI, oF 
Lord of Elephants, and other fovereigns, he became univerfally celebrated 
from the northern banks of Gangd to Lancdé (the equinoctial’ point}, 
from the verge of the firft, or eaftern, to that of the laft, or weftern, 
mountain, and placed his awful beheft,.like a chaplet of flowers,, aver the 
heads of the mightieft potentates. 
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NOT E- 
Two Brdbmems, who perofed this couplet, propofed to read Pdndye, of which they had before heard, 
inftead of Pdxjya, which appears in the tranicript. Had Madburd been written inflead of Madhuri, there 
‘could have been little doubt, that it meant one of the fouthern kingdoms: one of my Paxaits thinks, that it 


12. From that chief of lion-like men, by.two queens Tipwa'y1’ and 
NacGara, as from Dasarat’na by the divine Cavsatya’ and Sumt- 
TRA’, 

13. SPRANG two valiant, yet modeft, heroes, like the two princes Rama 
and Lacsumana, named VIRANRISINHENDRA and CRISHNARAYA, 
both lords of the earth, 


14. Tue famed Viranrisitnua, having taken his feat in Vijayanagar 
on a throne blazing with gems, far furpaffed in glory and policy the an- 
cient kings Nrarga, Nata, Nanusua, and, confequently, all other mo- 
narchs on earth: from the fouthern bridge to Suméru, the mountain beau- 
tifully extended.on this globe, and from the eaftern, to the fartheft extremi- 
ty of the weftern, hills, he dwelled in the hearts of mankind, and governed 
his realms with mild fway, 


NOTE, 

Av. the kings, named in the three preesding flanzas, are celebrated in the heroick poems of Jedie: and 
PHaparazars or the City of Congueft, is very generally known. The epithet avanifuranutab, which. if, it be 
the fifth cafe, agrees with Samers, may agree, mthe fré cafe, with the hero, and fignify applauded by the fon 
af tb: carts, that is by Mawcata,or the planet Mars, who gives his name to the shird day of the Jndian 
and Gorbick weeka. Taiveni Sueve'au contends, that if means, praijed by the jons of the earth, er by all 
wen berm on it. 


15- He offered many prefents in the Golden Court, in the temple of the 
three-eyed God, in the city ofhim, whom Ca'Lanastr’ owns as her lord, 
F 2 
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on the witaeiss Véincata, in Cénebd, on the two mountains of Sar and 
Séna, in the great fhrine of Hermmera; at Sd¢arafanguma, Sriranga, Cum- 
hbacina, Nivertis and Mabénandi, that, place of pilgrimage, by which she 
‘gloom of fin is difpelled, 


16. Ar Gdcarna, at Ra'ma’s bridge, and in numberlefs. places fimed 
in this world. for their virtue: the waters of the fea were dried by the duft 
{cattered from the hoofs.of his galloping fteeds, and the earth herfcit was 
oppreffed and difturbed by the God, who gra{ps the thunder bolt, and who 
felt pain from the obftruction of the ocean, until multiplied force was-ref- 
‘tored to.the world by. the abundant ftreams of his immente liberality. 


NOT £, 

Tz holy places, enomerated ip thefe two ffanzas, are all well knowa to the Panilits, except Niverti : 
the correfinefs of the reading may, therefore, be fulpefted..Afusals, which my Nagar! writer proaounces to 
“be the mane of 4 river, and which one of my three Paedite-knowe-to be a-place of pilgrimage, appears-on 
she palm-leaf,. but Sdgareis written.above tt ; if two diftin® places are intended, we find aetgew in all, 
agreeably tothe minth ftanza.. ‘The firl meridian of the Hindas paffes through the eity of Ujjeyiat, of ks 
awe know the pofition; but, as daawed, therefore, falls tothe wel of Side, which Ra's’ bridge feoms to 
mark as the kingdom of Ra'van, the Jmdiew believe, that the iJaad had formerly a much larger extent ‘ 
‘and it has been afferted) that appearances between Shidx and the Afa@ldfwes in fome degree jullify that belief ; 


| Maldive is, ‘molt probably, a cormption of (Malayadevfia, (frem the promontory of Maley onthe continent. 
of India. 


Iw the following verfes, which J ‘received from-a venerable A fironemer, CanxchLalfo appears in the fir 


meridian, and Ujjayief’ feems diftinétfrom. fbasti, though fome authors infit,that they are one and the 
fame city. 


medhyaft’hadéfih cila vatfagulmau, 
-Canchi, farah fannihitam, curtinam- 
“efhétram tat’h’ pajjanicapyabanti,. 

Sitachalaschdjjayini che deva 

capya che rohuaca gargaratau. 


“Tue places io the meridian ine between the geldem-mowet and Lenrd, are Fata; Galea, Ciachi, 
“ Sansihiafarel, Curacgheétra, Pejjasicd, Aboati, Sitdcbala, Uj jayinl, Dévacanyd, Ribiraca, Gargaras.” 





| 
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147. ‘Tne gifts, which*he fpread around, were 1. a Brahménda, or 
Mundane Egg, 2. a Circle of the Univerfe, 3..a Vafe reprefenting the five 
elements, 4. a Cow formed of gems, s. a figure of the feven feas, 6. two 
fprigs from the Tree of Ages, 7. a golden Ca‘MADHE'NU, or celeftial Cow, 
8. a terreftrial fphere made of gold, g. a chariot and horfes of the precious 
metals, 10.a man’s weight of gold, 11. a thoufand images of cows, 
12. a golden horfe, 13. an image of Branuma’, 14. a. golden car, 15. a 
plough of gold complete.in its five parts, 16. a car drawn by elephants of 
the fame metal. 


NOT &. 
Ty all this be nota wild poetical exaggeration, and if fuch prefents were often made by the Hid princes, 
the Moghels, wha foon after conquered moft of the foutheru provinces, mult have plundered the Hina tem- 
- plea of immenfe treafures. 


18. He was eminently wife, and ruled with undiminithed magnificence ;: 
and, when he afcended, with the cordial acquiefcence of InpR«, to a celef- 
tial manfion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, who refembled in: 
his great qualities, that ruler of the firmament, 


19. Tuen the king Cetsttnara’ya, with irrefiftible power, bore the 
round earth on ‘his arm like a oratchet of gems. 


NOT &. 


‘THs prince, the donor of the land, eB probably the younger brother of Vy! RAS RISINAA, whic = 
it feems, without male ifluc. 


20. Tne Gods had apprehenfions, in the Beginning of time, that the: 
glory of fo great a monarch would rapidly diffule one vaft blaze’ over the 
wniverfe, and leave them without marks of diftinction: thence i it Was, that 
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Pura‘ei aflumeda third eye in his forehead; Pepma‘eswa, four arms; 
ArMasuv four faces; that Ca’ held acimeter in her hand; Rama’,a 
Jotos flower; and Va‘nt’, a lyre. | “4 


A OT €. 


THe fix names in the text are appellalions of the Geds Mana‘pe'va, Virnnu, Brana’, and the 
Goddefles Durca‘, Lacsumi’, Seaeswarti': they fignify, in order as they occur, the foe of Para or 
Trigara, the Lotos-eyed, the Self exifting, Female Time, the Delightful, and Speech, 


a1. In the midft of his affembled foes, he darts a confuming fire kindled 
‘by his wrath. Oh! what faid 1? He dries up the feries of feven oceans 
with the duft and fand of the whole earth trampled on by the cavalry of his 
numerous armies, and prefently forms a new range of feas, blazing with 
his meafurelefs glory, by the unbounded ftreams of thofe noble gifts, 
among which the firft were a Mundane Egg and a golden figure of Merw. 


22. ** May you long enjoy entire here below the felicity and wealth 
“* beftowed on you by me! ” Thus blefling mankind, and well knowing 
the general obftacles to an afcent in the car of the fun towards the manfion 
of the gods, he diftributed in all regions of the world thofe.obelifks, which 
confer celebrity, and on which encomiaftick verfes are engraved by the 
goddels of abundance herfelf, that they might become the lathes of whips 
to quicken the horfes of the mountains. 


NOTE; 

THE extravagant imagery in this couplet is connetted with the old Jmdiew cuftom of raifing pillars to 
perpetuate the memory of great events, and with the belief of the Héndws, that the (ouls of good men pafs 
through the fom to their featof happineis. Although the Conmmey of Victery, as they are calle d, ge “ PEE: 
ments of kingly pride or of courtly adulation, yet the poet infinuates, that the donor in tended i facilitate a 
paffage to heaven for thofe whom he had enriched on earth; and the mountains are animated, to become the 
Avorfes of the fan's car and to be lathed by the royal cbelifks, | 
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Oren columns were erected, perhaps, as Gaemens, and others, poflibly, to reprefent the phallus of nw Ae 
ka, bot thofe called Yayafambbas, or Pillars of Vifory, fame of which remain to. this day with. metrical 
inferiptions, are moft frequently mentioned by the ancient poets of Jedia, 


23. He proceeded continually, as the law prefcribes, for the attainment’ 
of greatnefs and profperity, to all the terreftrial feats of the Gods and places: 
of pilgrimage, the firft of which were Canch?, Srifaila, mount Séna, Canaca- 

fabha, orthe Golden Court; and Véncartdrf; where: he difpenféd many 
offerings, as a man’s weight of gold, and the like, together with all the 
{maller oblations, which are fpecified in the Agama 


NOT £, 
THs 4 gama is a myflerious bock, or {ct of bocks, partof which has been communicated: to me by a 
Saunas? of Mas'burd : ix is fo named, becaufe it is believed to have come from the mouth of Siva, as -the 
Fedas proceeded feverally from the four mouths of Beans’. The fame word means alfo the Feds, 


24. Wen he is enraged, he. becomes a‘rod to punifh guilty. fovereigns-: 
when he affumes the arm of Se’sua, he a@s as the chief preferver of this 
globe: he {miles with a placid cheek, when juft princes addrefs him 3. but 
rages in battle, when. he relieves oppreffed nations who. afk his pro- 
tection... 


N O-T &, 
Seta is the king of Serpents, the couch of Visuwu, and the fymbol-of Eternity; ‘The meafure of this 
rhimed couplet is daétylick, and each ofits four divifions begins and ends.with-a fimilar found :. as, 


_ Rohe critah pretipart’hiva Zanes, 
ViGa cridan‘hiliu y¥ rana chanday 


a5. Jusriy is he ftyled Rijadbirdja, fince he is the’ fupreme ruler of 
tulers, offering a'mild cheek to the prince 


es of Maru, but filling other kings 
with terrour, 
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NOTE: 
“Tun phralfe rdparagenmda OCCUrs hath in this, andin the preceding, flacza. Raya means a king, not in 
‘Sanferit, but in a popular idiom ; and the whole phrafe may be a title in the vulgar dialect of Carndta. 
Tt is here preceded by Miow, which we fhall find again towards the end of the grant, and which may, or 
may not, be the name of a country. Not one of the three Pasditr, who were confulted on the meaning 


ofthe words Maarand Ragetda, could throw atiy light on them; except that Mérw is a territory, of which 
the derivatives Méurd@Da. 


26. He is a deliverer of thofe Hindu princes, who act like beneficent 
genii, but a deftroyer of thofe; who rage like fierce tigers: thence he 
receives due praifes, with the title Viraprataps or the glory of heroes, and 
other fplendid epithets. 


N.O.7 £+ 
Tite word Hindu is applied likewile iva verfe of Cat.rdas to the original inhaticants of this comn'ry; 
but the Panis infilt; that itis not Sanjrr#. Since the Giri letter of it appears to he fadical, it cannet be 
derived from Jnda, or the moon; bur, Since a fibilant is often changed into an afpirate, it lax been thought 
a variation of Sindbw or Indus: to that etymology hawever we may objeet, that the laft confonane allo mult 
ea as that Sindbe is the name ofa river; not of a poipte. 


29. Tie 1s revered by the kings of Anra, Benga, Calrnea, and others, 
awd exclaim: “Look 6n us, mighty potentate! Live, and conquer!” 


WO £. 
Aga was the ancient kingdom of Carma, including the diftri&t of Bhdgalapura: to the eaft of Geuze, 
or the Land af Sxgar, to whichwe give the nam: of Bereel, lies Benga properly fo named. Calinga, a 
word known tothe Greed, is the country watered by the Giuderri, 


28. Exatrep with praifes by the wife, the king Carsunara‘ya fits 
on a throne of gems in Vijayanagar, furpafling in the practice of moral vir- 
tue Naica and other monarchs: from the centre of the eaftern, to that of 
the weftern, mountain, and from Hémédri to the fouthern bridge, he fhines 
with tranfcendent glory, difpenfing riches and felicity through the world. 








a 
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29. One thoufand four hundred and forty eight years of the Sacdddz, or 
era eftablithed in memory of Sa’Li'va HANA, being elapfed ; 


30. In the year Vyaya, in the month of Pufbya, when the fun was enter. 
ing Macara, in the dark fortnight, on the day of Buricu, and on that 
venerable sit’hr, the tenth of the moon ; iv 


31. Unper the conftellation Visde'ha, at a time productive of good for- 


tune, on the banks of the river Tungabhadra, near the temple of the God 
with three eyes ; 


NOT Ss. 

Tue date of th= grant follows the genealogy of the donor, and precedes that of the donee: after which 
comes a defeription of the land granted, and the religious tenure, by which it was tobeheld. The Sardhala 
began in Y.C, 7%, and the grant was made in ¥.C. 1526, the very year, in which Banus took poffeffion 
of Dells: of 264 years azo; for, by the almanack of Navadwipa, the firlt of F. af" 1712 ¥.S8. anfwers 
towsth pri r790 Y.C. ‘The cycle of fixty is divided into fets of twenty years, cach fet being facred to 
one of the three divine attributes 3 and Pyaya is the 20th year of the cycle, or the {ait in the part allotted to 
Visnaa.  Macar is che fign of Capriceray and Paifiye, the 8h lunar iaanfon, Bukicu was the father 


of Sucra, who prefides over the planet Feas, and is Properly named Bua‘acava; but the day of Bua:- 
®u means Friday, 


| 


32. T'aat temple, where priefts, who have aimed at piety towards Iswa- 
Ra as their only grandeur, and who thine only with the fame of eminent 
‘holinefs, fix their hearts on the godhead alone ; 


33- Him, who is an ornament of Ac ASTY A's ‘race, and whofe peculiar 
ftudies are the Séc’ds, or branches, of the Yajurvéda; whofe father was 


diftinguithed on earth in this age of Caf, or contention, by the furname 
of Ra‘y, ; 


34- Born in the family of Tamva, Sri Airtapa Buarr 
G 


A, furnamed 
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Sane byanéyaca, or chief teacher of the Sdnchya philofophy. (thus men open- 
ly declare his name, his race, and his virtue) ;. 


35. Hi the king has appointed the difpenfer of neCtareous food: even 
here below, to. thofe pious ftudents, and, in like manner; his fons and 
fon's fons to an age without end. | 


' 7 NOT 2, 
_AGasTya was an ancient fage, now believed to prefide over the far Camapus. 


36. Tue land called Srijayacunda by the inhabitants of the diftrit of 
Chéla, that named Meyitcéta in the principality of Chandragiri; that known 
in Ambindri by the name of Ma/aca ; 


NOTE. 
‘Te couplets, containing a defeription of the land, are fo indiftinAly written, that the grammatical 
conftraétion of them can hardly be traced, ‘The firit letter of Méjitebca may belong to the preceding word ; 
and an entire hemiflich feems in this place to be omitted. 


Ir may here be remarked, that tus whale grant is conformable to the roles of Va'cyawatcrs, in. 
whofe work we find the following verfes : 


Dataud bhémin nihandlian vd ersiwa Ide kyantw cdvaylt, 
égpdmibbadranripati perijnydnaya part biwah 5 

Patéod simrapa'td va fwamudré perichibnitan 
abhilé"byd:mand vanfydndiménanchemabipeih, 
Pretigrabaperimdids ddnach' béd§poqvernanan, 
Jwobafacalafampansan fafanan carayét? birae. 


Let aking, having given land, or afligned revenue, caufe his giftto be written, for the information of 
‘ good princes, who will fueceed him, either on prepared filk, orona plate of copper, fealed above with his 
‘ own fignet : having defcribed his anceflors and himfelf, the dimenfions or quantity of the pift, with its 
* metes and bounds if it be land, and fet his own hand to it, and {pecified the time, let him render his 


* donation firm. ‘ 
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37: Lanp, fituated to tbe eaft of Tirumapéru, Cajémaca, and fo forth, 


and the two villages Condrujand Cébila; 


98. Pracen to the fouth of Palapirufba and Hull, and to the weft of 
‘the town called Parwndar 


39- To the north of Bérupt and Purapéca, including the town, which 
thas the name of Sivadhaéfapura, or that of S1va's adorers, 


40. Wrru another propitious name derived from the four facred hearths 
(Chaturvédi) of the delightful Ché/a; together with the charming town of 
Gévinidapari, 


41. (WuereE cleven Brabmens are to water one Amra tree, and to wor- 
fhip the God Rupra by day and by night after the prefcribed acts of 
devotion); : 


42. Anp the fmaller town, called Chattupaca, ever abundant in grain, 
. inhabited by men cminently learned, in the great principality of Paraviru, 


43- A ptace to be honoured by all, marked on all fides by four diftina 
boundaries ; furrounded with rivulets formed by good genul, the pebbles of 
which are like gems carefully depofited, 


44- Viewep with delight by the diftant eye, fit to be enjoyed by 


deities ; graced with trees exquifitely beautiful; having the advantage alfo 
of ponds, wells, and pools of water with raifed banks ; 


28584 ** 
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45, Frequentep by officiating priefts aid o-ondiets, with fubdued 
_ paflions and benevolent hearts ; ‘by deities of differeat Gaffes, and: by tra- 


~ yellers, who know the Véds and converfe with copiouincls : 


46. Att the land before mentioned has the great prince CarsanapE~ 
va, worthy of reverence from the wife, given with ferene joy, having firft 
diffufed a ftream of gold, filver, and gems. 

47- Sucn was the decree of Crisunara’ya, to whom belongs the 
whole earth celebrated by the royal bards; that bountiful king, whois the 
fource of a]l the wealth pofleffed by the bards of Mérv. 


48. By the command of the great Réya Crisnnape’va, the prefident 
of his council proclaimed this donation to Mriza, or Iswara; and 
his command is here engraved on plates of copper. 


49. Tue artift Sri Viirana’cua’rya, fonof Marzana, wrote on 
copper this grant of the great prince Caisunave vA. 


50. As between a gift of land and the confirmaticn of it by the fuce 
ceffors of the donor, the ‘confirmation is more meritorious than the 
gift: by the gift, a king attains.a feat in heaven; by the confrmation, 4 

feat from which he never can fall, | 





‘ g1. Tue confirmation of a gift by another princehas twice the merit 
of a gift by himfelf; but the refumption of land granted by aleectenihiien 
even his own gift fruitlefs, 








= 
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gc. He, who refumes land given either by himGif or by another, be- 
comes a worm in ordure for fucceflive births through a period of fixty 


fhoufand years. 


ih, 


53. Lanp, granted for virtuous purpofes, is in this world the only 
fifter of kings; and confequently mult not be enjoyed by them, nor taken 
by them in marriage. 

g4- Tuts is the univerfal bridge of virtue for princes, and muft be 
** repaired by you from time to time :” thus doth Ra‘maca#a NDRA exhort 
again and again the fovereigns of the earth, both thofe who now live, and 
thofe who are toreign hereafter. 


SRI VIRUPA'CSHA! 
OR, 


THE GOD WITH THREE EYES 


aa 








’ ar 
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On the Musica. Mones of the Hinpus: written im 1784, 
and fince much enlarged—By the Presiwenr. 


ff USICK belongs, as a Science, to an interefting part of natural 
| philofophy, which, by mathematical deduétions from conftant phe- 
nomena, explains the caufes and propertics of found, limits the number of 
mixed, or barmonick, founds to a-certain feries, which perpetually: recurs, 
and fixes the ratio, which they bear to-each other or to one leading term ; 
but, confidered as an Art, it combines the founds, which philofophy diftin- 





guthes, in fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affect our imaginations, 
or, by uniting both objects, to captivate the fancy while it pleafes the fenfe, 
and, fpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful nature,: to. raife corref. - 
pondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the hearer; it then, and then 
only, becomes what we call a fine art, allied very nearly to verfe, 
painting, and rhetorick, but fubordinate in its functions to pathetick poetry, . 
and inferior in its power to genuine eloquence... 


THUus it is the province of the pbilofopher, to difcover the-true direction > 
and divergence of found propagated by the fucceffive compreflions and ex- 
panfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and recedes ; to fhow why 
founds themfelves may excite a tremulous motion in particular bodies, as 
in the: known experiment of inftruments tuned in unifon; to demonftrate 
the law; by which all the particles of air, when it undulates with great 
guicknef:, are continually accelerated and retarded ; to compare the num- 
ber of pulfes in agitated air with that.of the vibrations, which caufe. them: . 
to compute the-velocities and intervals of thofe pulfes in atmofpheres of dif 
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ferent denfity and elafticity ; to.account, as well as he can, for the affec- 
tions, which mufick produces ; and, generally, to inveftigate the caufes of 
the many wonderful appearances, which it exhibits: but the avr, with. 
out confidering, and evén without knowing, any of the fublimeée theorems 
in the philofophy of found, may attain his end by a happy {election of 
melodies atid ‘Aecents ‘adapted td palfionate verfo, and of Mines ‘conformable to 
regular metre; “and, above ‘all, by isdulation, or the choice and variation of 
thofe siailes, as they are called, of which, ‘as they are contrived and arrang- 
ed by ‘the ‘Hindus, it is my defign, and hall be my endeavour, to give you 
a’ ee notion with all the perfpicuny, that the fubje@ will admit. 


Avriovcn we muft affign the fir rank, tranfcendénily and beyond all 
comparifon, to to that powerful *miifick, which may be dendrhinated the fitter 
of poetry arid’ eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe by a fuccef- 
fion of agrécable founds, ‘not only has merit and even charms, but may, I 
perfiade miyfelf, be applied’on a variety of occafions to falutary purpofes: 
whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearing be ‘caufed, as many fufpect, ‘By 
the vibrations of an claftick éther flowing over the auditory nerves and 
_ propelled along their folid capillaments, or whether the fibres of our nerves, 
which feem indefinitely divifible, have, like the firings of alete, peculiar 
vibrations proportioned to their length and degree of tenfion, we have not 

ufficient evidence to decide; ‘but we are very fure, that the whole nervous 
fyftem is affected in a fingular manner by combinations of found, and that 
melody alone will often relieve the mind, when it is oppreffed by intenfe 
application to bufinefs or ftudy. The old mufician, who rather figuratively, 
we may fuppofe, than with philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the foul isfelf 
to. be nothing but harmony, provoked-the fprightly remark of Cicero, that 
be drew bis philofophy from the art, which be profeffed; but if, without’ departe 
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ing from his own art, he had merely decribed the human frame as-the 
nobleft and fweeteft of mufical inflruments, endued with a natural difpa- 
fition.to.refonance and fympathy,.alternately .affeCting and affected by the 
foul, which pervades it, his defcription might, perhaps, have keen phytfically 
jut, and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed: that any medi- 
cal purpofe may be fully anfwered’by mufick, J dare not affert; but after 
fool, when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo much employ. 
mentte the veflels, that.a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft be found, 
-e{pecially in hot climates, effential-to health, it feems reafonable to believe, 
that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without effort, muft have 
all the good effects ef fleep and none of its difadvantages; purting the 
foul in tuve, as Mitton fays, for any fub{equent exertion; an experi- 
ment, wlich-has often been fuecefsfully made by myfelf,. and which any 
“one, svio pleafes, may eafily cepeat. Of what I am going to add, I can- 
not give equal evidence ; but hardly know hos to difbelieve the teftimony 
“of men, who had no-fyftem of their own to fupport, and .could have no 
intereft_in deceiving me: firft, I have been -affured by a credible eye wit- 
nels, that two wild antelopes -ufed often:to come from their woods to the 
place, where a more favage heat, SIRA“JUDDAULAH, entertained himfelf 
with concerts, and that they liftened to the {trains with an.appearance of 
pleafure, till the monfer, in whofe fonl there was no mufick, thot one of 
them to dulplay his archery : fecandly, a learned native of this country told 
mcy that he had frequently feen the moft venoraous and malignant fnakes 
leave their holes, upon hearing tuncs on aflute, which, as he fuppofed, gave 
them peculiar delight; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfian, who repeated 
his ftory again and again, and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared, that he had more than once been prefent, when a celebrated luta- 
nift, Mirzé Mounammep, furnamed Buxy UL, was playirg to a large 
H ’ 
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company in a grove near’ Shiraz, where he diftin@ly faw the nightingales 
trying to vie with the mufician, fometimes. warbling on the trees, fome- 
times Auttering from branch:to branch, as if they withed to approach: the 
inftrament, whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping om ‘the 
ground in a kind of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, he affured 
me, by a change oF the mode. 


Tue aftonifhing effects afcribed to mufick by the old Greeks, and, in our 
days, by the Chine/e, Perfians, and Indians, have probably been exaggerat- 
ed and embellifhed ; nor, if fuch effes had been really produced, could 
they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence of founds however com- 
bined or modified: it may, therefore, be fufpeéted, (not that rhe accounts 
are wholly fictitious, but) that fuch wonders were performed by mufick in 
its largeft fenfe, as it is now defcribed by the Hindus, that is, by the union 
of voices, tnfiruments, and aélion ; for fuch is the complex idea conveyed 
by the word Sugita, the fimple meaning of which is no more than /ym- 
phony; but moft of the Indian books on this art confit accordingly of three 
parts, gana, vadya, nritya, or fong, pereuffion, and dancing; the firft of 
which includes the meafures of poetry, the fecond extends to inftrumental 
mufick of all forts, and the third includes the whole compafs of theatrical 
reprefentation. Now it may cafily be conceived, ‘that fuch an alliance, 
with the potent auxiliaries of diftiné articulation, graceful gefture, and! 
well adapted {cenery, muft have a ftrong general effect, and may, from 
particular affociations, operate fo forcibly on very fenfible minds, as to ex- 
cite copious tears, change the colour and countenance, heat or chill the 
blood, make the heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer 
to ftart from his feat with the look, {peech, and actions of a man in a 
phrenfy: the effect muft be yet flronger, if the fubject be religious, as that 
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of the old /ndian dramas, but great and fmall.(I mean both regular plays 
in many acts and fhorter dramatick pieces on. diurne love ){eems in general 
to have been. In this way- only can we attempt-to account for the indubi« 
table effects of the grear airs and impaflioned recitative in the modern Iralian 
dramas, where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in 4 dance, are 
together exhibited in a ftate of excellence, which the ancient world could 
not have furpafied and probably could not have equalled: an heroick opera 
of Merasrastio, fet by Percovesi, or by fome artift of his incomparas 
ble fchool, and reprefented at Naples, difplays at once the perfeétion of 
human genius, awakens all the affections, and captivates the i ET at 
the fame inftant through all the fenfes, 


Wuen fuch aids, as a perfect theatre would afford, are not acceffible, 
the power of mufick muft in proportion be Jefs; bat it will ever be very 
confiderable, if the words of the fong be fine in themfelves; and ‘not only 
well tranflated into the language of melody, with 2 complete inion of muf- 
cal and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accomplithed finger, 
who feels what he fings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who has paffions 
to be moved; efpecially if the compofer has availed himfelf in his tranflation — 
(for fuch may his compofition very juftly be ealled) of all thofe advantages, 
with which nature, ever fedulous to promote our innocent pratifications, 
abundantly fupplies‘him. © The firft of thofe natural advantages isthe variety 
of modes, or manners, in which the /even harmonick founds are perceived to 
move in fucceflion, as each of them takes the lead, and confequently bears 
a new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenomenon of {even founds 

erpetually circulating in a geometrical progreffion, according to the length 

of the ftrings or the number of ‘their vibrations, every ear muft be fenfible, 

that two of the feven interval¥ in the complete feties, or octave, whether we 
Hz 
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eonfider it as-placed in a civeular form, or.in a right line with the firft found 
repeated, are much fhorter than the~five other intervals » and on thefe two: 
phenomena the modes of the Hindus (who-vfem-ignorant of our-complicated? 
harmony) aré prineipally-conftruaed: ‘The longer intervals we fliall call’ 
tones, and the fhorter (in compliance with cultom) /emitones, without men= 
tioning theirexaét ratios ; and itis evident, that, as the placer of the femi- 
tones admit /ever variations relative to-one fandamental-found, there are as 
many modes, which may be called primary; but we muft not confound themy 
with our modern modes, which refult from the fyftem of accords now elta-- 
blithediin Europe: they. may rather-be compared-with thofe of the Roman 
Church, where fome valuable remnants: of old Grecian mulick are preferved® 
in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, ancdaffecting ftrains of the Plain Song. Now,. 
fince each of the-tones may be-divided;. we find \{we/ve femitones in the 
whole feries ; and, finceeach femitone may: in-its turm-become the leader of: 
a feries formed after the model of every primary modé, we have feven 
times fwelve, or eighty-four, modes inall, of. which /evenry-/even may be named. 
fecondary; and we thall {ee accordingly thatthe Peyfans and the Hindus (at 
leaft in their moft popular fyftem) have exactly eighty-four modes, though 
diftinguithed by different appellations and arranged in different clafles: but, 
fince many of them are unpleafing to the ear,. others difficult-in execution, 
and few fufficiently markec 





» by-a character offentiment and expreflion, 
which the higher mufick always requires, the genius-of the Didsans has. 
enabled them to retain the numéer of modes, which nature feems to-have 
indicated, and ta give each of them a charaéter of its own by a happy 
and beautiful contrivance. Why. any one feries of founds, the ratios of 
which are afcertained by obfervation and expreffible by figures, fhould 
have a peculiar effect on,the organ.of hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, 
on the mind, will then only be knawn) by, ma.tals, when thicy (hall know,. 
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why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, where a proportion, analos 
gous to that of mufical founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a certain 
{fpecifick effect on our eyes; why the fhades of green and blue, for inftance, 
are foft and foothing, while thofe of red and yellow diftrefs and dazzle 
the fight; but, without firiving te account for the phenomena, let us be - 
fatisfied with knowing,, that fome of the modes have diftinét’ perceptible - 
properties, and may be applied to the expreffion of various mental emo- 
tions; a fact, which ought well to be confidered “by thofe performers, 
who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and facrifice the true beau- 
ties of their art-to an injudicious temperament. - 


Tue ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art’ was long in the 
hanis-of poets, and of mathematicians, who had much lefs to do with 
it, afcribe almoft ‘all its magick’ to the diverfity of their Modes, but have 
left us little more than the names of them, without fuch difcriminations, as 
might have enabled us to compare them with our own and apply them to 
practice: their writers addreffled themfelves to Greeks, who could not but 
know their national mufick’; and moft of thofe writers were profeffed men 
of fcience, who thought more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody ; 
fo that, whenever we {peak of the foft Eo/iar mode, of the tender Lydian, the 
voluptuous Jénick, the manly Dorian, or the animating Phrygian, we ule 
mere phrafes, I believe, without clear ideas. . Forall that is known concern~ 
ing the mufick of Greece, let me refer thofe, who have no inclination to: 
read tite dry works of the Greeks themfelves, to a little tra¢t of the learned 
Watts, which he printed as an appendix to the Harmonicks of Prote~ 
MY; tothe Dictionary of Mufick by Rousseau, whofe pen, formed to. 
elucidate all the arts, had the property of fpreading light before it on the 
darkeft fubjedts,.asif he had written. with phofphorus on the fides of a cae 
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vern ; and, laftly, to the differtation of Dr. Burney, who, pafling flightly 
over all that is obfcure, explains ‘with perfpicuity whatever 1s explicable, 
and gives dignity to the character of a modern mufician by uniting it with 
that of a {cholar and a philofopher, 


Tue unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe the bleffings of a 
mild government over the fineft part of Jndia, would enable us to attain 
a perfect knowledge of the oriental mufick, which is known and practifed 
in thefe Briti// dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even by 
Mujfelmans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning: a native of Ca/bén, 
lately refident at Murfhedabad, had a complete acquaintance with the Per- 
fan theory and practice; and the beftartifts in Hindufan would cheerful- 
ly attend our concerts: we have an eafy accefs to approved Afatck treatifes 
on mufical compofition, and need not lament with Caaroin, that he 
neglected to procure at Isfaban the explanation of a {mall tract on that 
fubject, which he carried to Europe: we may here examine the beft inftru- 
ments of Ajia, may be mafters of them, if we pleafe, or at leaft may com- 
pare them with ours: the concurrent labours, or rather amufements, of 
feveral in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of correé ideas on a 
fubject fo delightfully interefting ; and a free communication from time te 
time of their refpective difcoveries would conduct them more furely and 
{peedily, as well as more agreeably, to their defired end. Such would be the 
advantages of union, or, to borrow aterm from the art before us, of hare 
monious accord, in all our purfuits, and abeve al] in that of a? ee 


On Perfian mufick, which i is not the fubject of this peper, it would be 
improper to enlarge ; the whole fyftem of it is explained i in a celebrated cole 
lection of tracts, on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled Durratu’ taj, 
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and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally called A//imi Shtraxt, or 
the great philofopher of Shiraz, that his proper mame is almoft forgotten; 
but, as the modern Perfians had accefs, I believe, to Protemy’s harmo- 
nicks, their ,.mathematical. writers on mufick. treat it rather as a fcience 
than as am art, and feem, like the Greeks, to. be more intent on fplitting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they compute the ratios to 
fhow their arithmetick, than on difplaying the principles of modulation, as 
it may affect the paflions. I apply the fame obfervation to fhort, but maf- 
terly, tract of the famed Asvu’st’Na’, and fufpect that it is applicable to an 
elegant effay in Perfian, called: Shamfirlifwat, of which! have not had cou- 
rage to read more than the preface. It will be fufficient to fubjoin on 
this head, that the Perfans diftribute their eighry-four modes, aceording to 
an idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four receffes, and forty-eight 
angles or corners; in the beautiful tale, known by the title of the Four Der- 
wifes, originally written im Perfa with great purity and elegance, we find 
the defcription of x concert, where four fingers, with as many different in- 


ftruments, are reprefented “ modulating in twelve makdms or perdabs, twenty- 
** four faébabs, and forty-eight gifbabs, and beginning a mirthfal fong of 
* Ha'Frz on’ vernal delight in the perdi’ named raj, or diref2” All 
the twelve perdabs, with their appropriated Mdabs, are enumrerated by 
AMI'N, @ writer and mufician of Hindu/fin, who mentions an opinion of 
the learned, that only /even primary modes were in ufe before the reign of 
Parviz, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently deferibed by the 
incomparable Niza'm1: the modes are chiefly denominated, like théfe ‘of 
the Grecks and Hindws, from different’ rerions or ‘towns’; as, among the 
perdiihs, we fee Hijéz, Irak, Isfaban ; and; among the /hébsabs, or fecond- 
‘ity modes, Zadul, Nijhipir, and the like. Ina Sanfori¢ book; whrelithalt 
foon be particularly: mentioned, I find the feale of a mode, named: an ijéja, 
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fpecified,in-the following verfe : 


MapSagraha fa nyas0'c’hild bijéjaftu fayahne. 

THE name of this mode is not Indian ; and, if T am right in believing it a 
corruption of Hijd@z, which could hardly be written otherwile in the Ndgart 
letters, we muft conclude, that it was imported from Perfias we have dif 
covered then a Perfian or Arabian mode with this diapafon, — 


‘D, EL F #, GH, A, B, C #, D; 

where the firft femitone appears between the forts and //rb notes, and the 
fecond between the /eventd and ejghrh; as in the natural fcale Fa, fol, h, 
fi, ut, re, mi, fa: but-the CH, and G #, or ga and wi of the Indian au- 
thor, .are varioufly changed, and probably the feri:s may be formed ina 
‘manner-not very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) from our 
amajor,mode of D. This melody muft neceffarily end with the Fifié note 
from the: tonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf; and it would be a grofs 
violation of mufical decorum in Jndia, to fing it at any time except at the 
clofe of day : thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above-cited ; but the 
Species of octave is arranged according to Mr. Fowxe’s remarks on the Vind, 
compared with the fixed Swaragréma, or gamut, of all the Hindu 
-muficians. 


Ler us proceed:to the Indian fyftem, which is minutely explained, ina 
great number of San/crit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
geometry to theiraftronomers, and properly difcourfe on mufick as an art 
confined to the pleafures of imagination. The Pandits of this province 
wnanimoufly prefer the Damodara to any of the popular Sangitas; but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfectly 
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fatisfied with the Narayan, which I received from Bendres, and in which 
the Démidar is frequently quoted. The Perfan book, entitled a Prefent 
From Ixv1a, was compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sua’n, by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirza Kuan, and Contains a minute account 
of Hrndw literature in all, or moft of, its branches: he profeffes to have 
extractedshis elaborate chapter on mufick, with the affiftance of Pandirr, 

from the Régdrnava, or Sea of Paflions, the Régaderpama, or Mirror of 
Modes, the Sabhavindda, or Delight of Affemblies, and fome other approved 
treatifes in San/erit. © The Sangtraderfan, which he alfo names among his 
authorities, has been tranflated into Perfan; but my experience juftifies 
me in pronouncing, that the Moegéo/s have no idea of accurate tranflation, 
and give that name to a mixture of glofs and text witha flimfy paraphrafe 
of them both ; that they are wholly unable, yet always pretend, to write San/- 
crit words in Araéick letters ; that a man, who knows the Hindus only from 
Perfian books, does not know the Hindus; and that an Eyropean, who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Mu/é/man writers on India, inftead of drink- 
ing from the pure fountain of Hrndw learning, will be in perpetual danger of 
mifleading himfelf and others» From the juft feverity of this cenfure I ex- 

cept neither Apo’rrazz, nor his brother Farzr, nor Monsan1 Fa’nt, 

nor Mrrza’kua'n himfelf; and I fpeak of all four after an attentive per- 

ufal of their works. A tract on mufick in the idiom of Mafbura, with 

feveral eflays in pure Hindeffia?, lately- paffed through my hands; and I 
policfs a differtation on the fame art in the foft diale@ of Panjzd, or Pancha- 
nada, where the national melody has, Iam told, a peculiar and firiking 
chara@er; but I am very little acquainted with thofe dialeéts, and pertuade 

myitelf, that nothing has been written ia them, which may not be found 
Tore copioufly and beautifully exprefied in the fenguage, as the Hindus 
perpetually call it, of she Gods, that is, of their ancient bards, philofophers, 

and legiflators. | 

i 
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Te moft valuable work, that I have feen, and perhaps-the moft valua- 
ble that exifts, én the fubject of Indian mufick, isnamed Ragavibodba, on 
The Doétrine of ‘Mufical Modes ; and it ought here to be mentioned very par 
ticularly, becaufe none of the Pandits, in our provinces, nor any, of thofe 
from Caf or Cajfbmir, to whom I have fhown it, appear to. have known 
that it was extant; and it may: be confidered as a treafure in the Rjftory of 
the art, which the zeal of Colonel Potrer has brought into.light, and/per- 
haps has preferved from deftruction. | He had purchafed, among other 
curiofities, a volume containing a number of fepamte eflays on mufick 
in profe and verfe and in a great variety of idioms: befides tracts 
in Arabick, Hindi and Perfian, it-included a fhort eflay in Latin 
by ALsTEDIUs, with an interlineary Perfan tranflation,. in which -. 
the paflages quoted from Lucretius and Virgin made a. fingular 
appearance; but the brighteft gem in the ftring, was. the Ragavibodbe, 
‘ qwhich the Colonel permitted my Nagari writer to tranferibe, and the tranf- 
cript was diligently collated with the original by my Pandit and my felf, 
It feems a very ancient compofition,, but is lefs old-unqueftionably than the 
Ratnacéra by SA'xnGa De'va, which is mare than once mentioned in it, 
and a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured. in his journey to. Heridwar :. 
she name of the author was Soma, and he appears to have been a practi- 
cal mufician as well as'a great fcholar and an elegant poet ; for the whole 
book, without excepting the frains noted in letters, which fill the fifth and 
and laft chapter of it, confifts of mafterly couplets, an. the melodious metre 
called Arya; the firft, third, and fourth chapters explain the doétrine of 
mufical founds, their divifion and fucceffion, the variations of fcales by - 
temperament, andthe cnaumeration,of modes on a fyftem. totally different 
from thofe, which will prefently: be mentioned ; and the /econd chapter con- 
tains a minute deféription of different Vinés with rules. for playing on them. ! 
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This book alone would enable me, were I matter of my time, to compofe. a, 
treatife on the mufick of India, with affiftance, in the practical: part; from 
an Evropean profeffor and a native player on the Pina; but I havedeifure 
only to prefent you with an effay, and even that, I amy confcious, muft be 
very fuperficial: it may be fometimes, but, I truft, not often, erroncous;and 
I have {pared no pains to fecure myfelf from errour, , 7 


In the literature of the Hiadus all. nature is animated and_.perfonified ; 
every fine art is declared to have been revealed from heaven; and all know- 
ledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in the Védas; among which 
tle Sdmavéda was intended to be fung, whence ithe reader, or finger of it is 
called Udgdétrt or Samaga: in Colonel Potter’s copy of it the ftrains are 
noted in figures, which it may not be impoflible to decypher. On account 
of this diftinétion, fay the Brabmens, the fupreme preferving power, 
in the form of Crisnna, having enumerated in the Gérd various’ or- 
ders of beings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, pronoun- 
ces, that ‘‘.among the Védas he was the Saman. ” From that Vida was 
accordingly derived the Upavéda of the Ganddarbas, or muficians in 
Inpra’s heaven; fo that the divine art was communicated to our {pe- 
cies by Baauma’ himfelf, or by his aéfive power Seneswa tr’, the Goddefs 
of Speech ; and their mythological fon Na/xep, who was in truth an anz’ 
cient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the Vind, called alfo Cach’bapi, 
or Tefudo; a very remarkable fact, which may be added to the other 
preofs of a relemblance between that Indian God, and the Mercury of 
the Latians. Among infpired mortals the firft mufician is believed to 
‘have been the fage BHERAT, who was the inventor; they fay, of Néracr, 
ot dramas, reprefented with fongs and dances, and author of a mufical 
fyfiem, which bears his name, if wecan rely on Mrrzaxua'n, there 
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are four principal Matas, or fyftems, the firft of which is afcribed to Iswa- 
nA, or Osints; the fecond to Buerat; the third to HanuMAT, or 
Pavan, the Paw of India, fuppofed to be the fon of Pavana, the 
regent of air; and the fourth te Caucana’r’s, a Rifts, or Indian philo- 
fopher, eminently fkilled in mufick, theoretical and praétical: all four are 
mentioned by So'ma ; and it is the rherd of them, which muft be very 
ancient, and fees to have been extremely popular, that I propofe 
to explain after a few introductory.remarks; but I may here obferve 
with So’ma, who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the author 
of the Nérdyan, who mentions a great many others, that almoft every 
kingdom and province had a peculiar ftyle of melody, and very different 
names for the modes, as well as a different arrangement and tnumeration of 
them. 


Tt two phenomena, which have already been ftated as the foundation 
of mufical modes, could not long have efcaped the attention of the Hindus, 
and their flexible language readily fupplied them with names for the fevem 
Swaras, or founds, which they difpofe im the following orden, -Pudja, 
pronounced fharja, rifbabba, gandbara, madtyama, panchama, dhburtvata, 
’ pifbada ; but'the firft of them is emphatically named /wara, or rhe found, 
from the important office, which it bears im the fcale; and hence, by 
taking the feven snivtal letters or fyllables of thofe words, they contrived a 
notation for their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a gamut, at leaftas 
convenient as that of Guipo: they call it /waragrama or feptuca, and ex. 
prefs it in this form: 


Sa, rf, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni, 
three of which fyllabies are, by a fingular concurrence, exadily the fame, 
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though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by Davip 
Mosrarz, asa fubftitute for the troublefome gamut ufed in his time, 
and which he arranges thus : 
Bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, nt. 

As to the notation of melody, fince every Jndian confor: 

its nature the fhort vowel a, five of the founds are ancabed by fingle con- 
fonants, and the two others have different fhort vowels taken from their 
full names ; by fubftituting long vowels, the sime of each note is doubled, 
and other marks are wed for a farther elongation of them; the 
eftaves above and below the mean. feale; the connection and acce- 
leration of notes, the graces of execution or manners of fingering 
the inftrument, are exprefied very clearly. by fmall circles and ellipfes,. 
by little chains, by curves, by ftraight lines horizontal: or perpendi- 
cular, and by crefcents, all in various pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain. 
is diftinguifhed by a lotos-flower; but the time and meafure are. deter. 
mined by the profody of the verfe and by the comparative length of each 
fyllable, with which every note-or aflemblage: of notes refpectively corref-- 
ponds. if I underftand the native muficians, they have’ not only the: 
ehromatick, but even the fecond, or new,. enbarn 











omck, genus; for they 
unanimoufly reckon twenty-two §rutis, or'quarters and thirds of a tone, 
in their oftave: they do-not pretend that thofe minute intervals are mathe. 
matically equal, but confider them as equal in. practice, and allot them to: 
the feveral notes in the following order ; to:/z, ma, and da, four; to rfand dda 
three ; toga and ni, two; giving very fmooth and fignificant names to 
each §ruti. ‘Their original fcale, therefore, ftands thus. 
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Tue femitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick feale< the'in- 
tervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firft and fecond, ate 
major tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in) our 
fcale, appears to be major in theirs ; and the two feales are made to coincide 
by taking a sus from pa and adding itto dba, or, in the language of Ja- 
dian artifts, by raifing Servaretnd to the clafs of Sdaré and her fifters 3 
for every fruti they confider as a little nymph, and the nymphs of Paneba- 
ma, or the fifth note, are Malini, Chapala, Lola, and Servaretna, while Santé 
and hertwo fifters regularly belong to Dharvata : fuch at leaft is the fyf- 
tem of Co'naa, one of the ancient bards, who has left a treatife on mu. 
fick, ; 


So’ma feems toadmit, thata quarter or third of a tone cannot be fepa- 
rately and diftinétly heard from the Vind ; but he takes for granted, that 
its effect is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes ; and their fixth, 
limagine, is almoft univerfally diminithed by one fruéi; for he only mene 
tions two modes, in which all the feven notes are unaltered. J tried in vain 
to difcoverany difference in practice between the Jydian feale, and that of 
our own; but, knowing my ear tu be wery infufficiently exercifed, I re- 
quefted a German profeflor of mufick to accompany with his violina 
Hindw lutanift, who fung éy nore fome popular airs .on the loves of Crrsn- 
wa and Ra‘pua’: he aflured me, that the {cales were the fame; and Mr. 
Snore afterwards informed me, that, when the voice of a native finger 
was in tune with his harpfichord, he found the Hindu’ feries of feven. notes 
to afcend, like ours, by a fharp third. 


For the conftruction and character of the Vind, I muft refer you to the 


very accyrate and valuable paper of Mr. Fowxe in the firft volume of yore 
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Tranfactions:; and I now exhibit # fcale of its finger board, which I receiv- 


ed from him with the drawing-of the inftrument, and on’the corre€tnefs of 


whieh you may confidently depend: the regular. Indian gamut anfwers, I bes 
lieve, pretty nearly to.our major mode +. 


Ut, re, mt, fa, fol la, fi, ut; 
and, when the fame fyllables are applied tothe notes, which compofe our 
mittor mode, they are diftinguithed by epithets exprefling the change, 
which they fuffer, It may be neceffary to add, before we come to the 
Ragas, or modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one mirch’banas, which 
Mr. Suore’s $ native mufician confounded with the two and twenty frutis, 
appear, to be no more than fever {pecies of diapafon multiplied by three, ace 


cording to the difference of pitch in the compafs of three oétaves; 


Ra’ca, whieh I tranflatea made, properly fignifies a paffion or affection of 
the mind,. each mode being intended, according to Brerat’s definition of 
it, to move one or, another ‘of our fimple or mixed affections ; and we 
learn accordingly from the Narayan, that, in the days of Crisuna, 
there were /ixtéen thoufand modes, each of the Gépis at Mar’burd chufing 
‘to fing: in one of them, in order to captivate the heart’of their paftoral God, 
The very learned So’ma, who mixes no mythology with his accurate 
fyftem of Ragas, enumerates mize bundred and fixty poffible variations by: the 
‘means of temparament, but feleéts from them; as applicable to practice, 
only ¢wenty-three'primary modes, from which Re deduces many others ; 
though he allows, that, by a diverfity of ornament’and by various contri- 
vanees, the Ragas might, like the waves of the fea, be mult; plied to an 
infinite number. We have already obferved, that eighty-four modes or 
manners, might naturally be formed by giving the lead to each of our fwe/ve 
founds, and varying in Jeven different ways the pofition of the fernitones ; 
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but, fince many of thofe modes would be infufferable in practice, and fome 
would have no charaéter fufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have 
retained with predilection the number indicated by nature, and to have en- 
forced their fyftem by two powerful aids, the a/fociation of ideas, and the 
mutilation of the regular /cales. 


Wuetuer it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that the velocity or 
Mlownefs of founds muft depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefaction 
and condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muft be quicker in fum- 
mer than in {pring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I cannot 
affure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in the fyftem 
afcribed to Pa’ vana,were firft arranged according to the number of Indian 
feafons. 


Tue year is “diftributed by the Hindus into fix rirws, or feafons, cach 
confifting of two.months ; and the firft feafon, according to the Amarcé/ha, 
began with Margasinfha, near the time of the winter folftice, to which 
month accordingly we fee Catsuna compared in the Gira’; but the old 
lunar year began, I believe, with A/wina, or near the autumnal equinox, 
«when the moon was at the full in the firft manfion: hence the mufical 
feafon, which takes the lead, includes the months of A'/win and Cértic, and 
‘bears the name of Sarad, correfponding with part of our autumn; the next 
in order are Hémanta and Siérra, derived from words, which fignify Sroft 
and dew ; then come Va/fanta, or {pring, called alfo Suradbi or fragrant, and 
Pufbpafamaya, or the flower time; Grifhma, or heat; and Verfha, or the 
feafon of rain. By appropriating a different mode to each of the different 
feafons, the artifts of India conneéted certain ftrains with certain ideas, and 
swere able to reca@l the memory of autumnal merriment at the clofe of the 
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harveft, . or of feparation and melancholy (very different from our ideas at 
Calcutta) during the cold months ; of reviving hilarity on the appearance 
of blofloms, and complete vernal delight in the month of Madu or. honey ; 
of languor during the dry heats, and of refrefhment by the firft rains, which 
caufe in this climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: fince the lunar year, 
by which feftivals and fuperftitious duties are conitantly regulated, proceeds 
concurrently with the folar year, to which. the feafons are neceffarily 
referred, devotion comes alfo to the aid of mufick, and all the powers of na- 
ture, which are allegorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes on their 
feveral holidays, contribute to the influence of fong on minds naturally 
fufceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was, I imagine, that Pavan, 
or the inventor of his mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original modes 
from /even to fix; but even this was not enough for his purpefe; and he 
had recourfe tothe ve principal divifiens of the day, which are the 
morning, noon, and evening, called trifandbya, with the two intervals between 
them, or the foreioon and afternoon: by adding rwo divifions, or intervals, of 
the night, and by leaving one fpecies of melody without any fuch reftric- 
tion, Soma reckons ergdé variations in refpect of times and the fyftem of 
Pa’van retains that number alfo in the fecond order of derivative modes, 
Every branch of knowledge in this country has been embellithed by poeti- 
cal fables; and the inventive talents of the Greeks never fuggefted a more 
charming allegory than the lovely families of the fix Ragas, named, in the 
order of feafons above exhibited, BuarnavA, Ma’tava, Srira'c A, 
Hrnp‘ora or VasanTa, Di'paca, and Mt'cua ; cach of whom is a 
' Genius, or Demigod, wedded to five Raginis, or Nymphs, and father of 
eight little Genii, called his Pulras, or Sons. the fancy of SHAKsPEAR and 
the pencil of Arnano might have been finely employed in. giving fpeech 
and form to this affemblage of new aérial beings, who people the fairy-land 
K 
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of Indian imagination ; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft the ad+ 
vantages, with which fo beautiful a fubje& prefented them. A. whols 
chapter'of the Narayan contains defcriptions of the Ragas and their cons 
forts, extracted chiefly from the Damodar, the Calancura, the Retmama/ay 
the Chandricd, and a:metrica! tract on mulick aferibed:to the Goll Na‘keo 
himfelf,, from which, as among fo: many beauties a particular deleQion 
would be very perplexing, I prefent you withthe firlt that oceurs, and 
have no doubt, that you will think the San/erit language equal to! bwian 
in foftnels and elegance: | 


é 


Lila viharéna vanantaralé, 

Chinvan prafanani vadhi fahayah, 
Vilafi véfodita divya murtih 
Srirdga étha prat’hitah: prit"hivyam, 


“ The demigod Sai'ra’ca,. famed over all this earth, {weetly {ports 
** with his nymphs, gathering freth. bloffoms in the bofom of yon grove; 
“and his divine lineaments are diftinguifhed. through his. graceful 


Tuese and fimilar images, -but wonderfully diverfified, are expreffed in’ 
a variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in the Ragamalas, 
which all of us have examined, and among which the moft beautiful are 
in the poffeflion of Mr. R. Jounson and Mr. Hay. A noble work might 
be compofed by any mufician and {cholar, who enjoyed leifure and difre- 
garded expenfe, if he would exhibit a perfect fyftem of Indian mulick from 
Sanferit authorities, with the old melodies of So’ma applied to the fongs: 
of JAYADEVa, embellithed with defcriptions of all the ‘modes accurately 
tranflated, and with Mr. Hav’s Ragamald delincated and engraved by 
{cholars of Cipriant and Banroiozzi. 


the: 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindu muficians, in giving 
their modes a diftina character and a very agreeable diverfity of expreffion. 
A curious pafflage from PruTarcn’s treatife on Mufick is tranflated and 
explained by Dr. Burney, and ftands as the text of the moft interefting 
chapter in his differtation: fince I cannot procure the original, I exhibit a 
paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corre@tnefs of which [ean rely; but I 
have avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of the Greeks, 
which it might be neceffary to explain at fome length, We are inform- 

“ed, fays Prurarcu, by ARis'roxENus, that muficians afctibe to 
© Orympus of Myfia the invention of enharmonick melody, and conje@ure, 
“ that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, and frequently 
‘* paffed from the higheft of four founds to the loweft but one, or converfe- 
** ly, tkipping over the fecond in defcent, or the third in afcent, of that 
“* feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of expreflion, which induced him 
** to difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight founds by fimilar fkips, and 
** to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian mode, omitting every found 
** peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick melodies then in ufe, but with. 
“ out adding any that have fince been made effential to the new enharmo. 
** nick: in this genus, they fay, he compofed the Nome, or {train, cal- 
** led Spondean, becaufe it was ufed in temples at the time of religious 
libations. 'Thofe, it feems, were the firf’ enharmonick melodies ; and 
are {till retained by fome, who play on the flute in. the antique ftyle 
without any divifion of a femitone 3 for it was after the age of OLympus, 
that the quarter of a tone was admitted into the Lydian and Pbrysian 
** modes ; and it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exquifite me- 
“* lody before unknown in Greece. became the author and Parent of the 
“ moft beautiful and affetting mufick,” 


ia 
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Tuts method then of adding to the character and effec of aymode by 
diminifhing the number of its primitive founds, was introduced by @ 
Creek of the lower Ajfa, who flourifhed, according to the learned and accu- 
rate writer of the Travels of ANACHARSEs, about the middle of the rbir~ 
feenth century before Curist ; but it muft have been older {till among 
the Hindus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was actually invented in 
the age of Ra’ma. 


Since it appears from the Nirayquy that thirty-/Lc modes are in general 
ufe,and the reft very rarely. applicd to-practice, I fhall exhibit only, the 
feales of the fix Rigas and thirty. Ragius, according toSo’ma, the authors 
quoted in the Narayan, and the books explained. by Pandrts to Muirza- 
xHA‘'N; on whofe.credit I muft rely. for that of Cacubba, which I cannot 
find in my San/erit treatifes on mufick: had I depended on him for infor 
mation of greater confequence, he would. have led me into.a very ferious 
miftake ft for he afferts, what [now find erroneous, that the. graba is the 
firft note of every mode, with which every ,fong, that is. compofed in it, 
mutt invariably begin and end. Three diftinguifhed founds in each mode 
are called graba, nyafa, ansa,and the writer of the Nurayaa defines chen 
in the two following couplets : 


Graha twarah fa ityudté yo gitadan famarpitah, 
Nyaja fwaraitu fa puedo yo gitadi famapticah : 

Y6 vyactivyanjaco gané, yafya fervé’ nugaminah, 
Yalya fervatra bahulyam vady aus é pi otpstamah 


“© The note, called graiz, is placed at the beginning, and that named 
« nyafa, at the end, of afong: that note, which dilplays the peculiar 
*« melody, and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is al- 
'* ways of the greateftule, is like a fovereign, though a mere avg, or portion.” 
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” By the word widi, fays the commentator, he means the note; which 
“ announces and afcertains the Raga, and which may be confidered. as the 
“* parent and origin of the grafa and »ydfe :” this clearly fhows,. I think, 
that the ava mutt be the  tonick ; and. we fhall find, that the two other 
notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. In 
the poem entitled: Magha there isa mufical,fimile, which may illuftrate and: 


confirm our idea: 


Analpatwat pradhanatwad anSa{yévétarafwarah,,. 
Vijigithornripatayaheprayanti pericharatam..- 


‘* From the greatne(s, from the tranftendent qualities, of that Hero eager for 
“conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as Gtiee: notes are 
*¢ fubordinate to the aus‘a,” 


If the anga be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus, we may confident. 
ly exhibit the fcales, of the Jndian. modes, according to So’ma, denoting 
by an afterifk the omiffion of a note =: 





BuAIRavas: ‘dha, az, fa, xi, ga, ma, pa. 
Varat: is ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nr, 
Medbyamadi : ma,pa, *, m, fa, *, ga, 
Bhairavi: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nt. 
Saindhavi z Li ri, *, ma, pa, dba, *, 
Bengali: Lf, Tl, ga, ma, pa, dha, ar. 
Ma‘LAvA: (nz, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dhas. 
Tédi: | §4, ma, pa, dha, wz, fa, ri. 
Gaudi: < ni, fa; ri, *) ma, pa, *.. : 
Gondderi s fay Ft, §a; ma, pa, *, ni. 
Sul bavati : : 


not in: So’ma. 
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Cacubha: not in So'MA. A 
SRIRAGA: [™. fa, rf, ga, ma, pa, dba, 
Mélavagr? : fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *, mi, 
Miéravi: | ga, ma, pa, *, mi, fa, *, 
Dhanyasi: fa, *, ga, ma, pa, * ni. 
Vafanti: fa, ri, ga, ma, *, dha, mw. 
Afavert: | ma, pa, dha,w, fa, ri, ga. 
Hinpo'La: ma, *, dha, wi, fa, *, ga, 
Ramacrs: | fa, ti, ga, ma, pa, dha, mz, 
Désacfi: | ga, ma, pa, dba, *, fa, ri. 
pty? ieee \ fa, ri, ga, ma, *, dha, ai. 
Vilduals | dba,ni, fa, *, ga, ma, *, 
Patamanjart : | not in So’MA. 
Drraca: not In So’Ma. 

Dis : {ri, *, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, 
Cambéd:: | fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, *, 
Netta: < fa, vi, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Cédart: Ja, fa, 11, ga, ma, pa, dha, 
Carnati: (i, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, * 
Me'cHa: not in So'Ma. 
dacea: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nf, 
Mellari: | dba,*, fa, rt, *, ma, pa. 
Gurjari: ri, ga, ma, *, dha, ns, fa, 
Bhipals: | ga, *, pa, dba,*, fa, ri. 
Difar: L/a, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 


Ir is impoffible, that I fhould have erred much, if at all, in the pre- 
ceding table, becaufe the regularity of the San/crit metre has in general 
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eriabled me to correét the manufcript ; but I have fome doubt as to Vélévalh, 
of which ‘pa is declared to be the an$a, or tonick, though it is faid in the 
fame line, that both pa and ry may be omitted: I, therefore, have fuppofed 
dba tobe the true reading, both MirzaKHan and the Narayan exhibiting: 
that note as the leader of the mode. The notes printed in Ira/iz# letters: 
are variouflly changed by temperament or by thakes and other graces ; but, 
even if I were able to give you in words a diftinét notion of thofe changes, 
the account of each mode would be infufferably tedious, and fearce intela. 
ligible without the affiftance of a mafterly performer on the Indian \yre, 
According to the beft authorities adduced in the Narayan, the thirty-fix: 
modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in thefe forms: 


BHAIRAVA: ‘dha, ni, f2,- ri, gz, ma, pa, 





Varas: fa; ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
Medlyamédi + Hi ‘fa; 7"; £4, ma, pa, dhay 
Bhairavi: jt, *, gay ma, *, dha, ni, 


Saindhav?: pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, 


t fa, ri, §4, ma, pa, dha, ni. 





Pengai: 

MaA'LAVA > [ tha, *. dha, ni; fa, ri, ga. 
Tid: | ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 
Gadi: }mi, fa, ri, ga, ma, *, dha. 
Gondacri: fa, *, ga, ma, pa; % . ni, 
Suffhavati: dha, nt, fa, ri, ga, ma, *, 


not in the Narayan. 


Cec tha: , 
fa, ri, ga. ma, fa; dha, ni. 


SRIR A'G A: 


Malavifri + fa,. -1rt, ga,. ma,. pa, dha, ni.- 
Maravi : fa, *, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
Dhanyisi : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
Vafuni): tifa, si, fa, ma, pa, dha, ni\ 
A faveri : Lr, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 


Bo 


HInpDoLa: 


Amonc thefeales juft enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sprraca 
for our own major mode, fince its form and-charaéter are thus defcribed 
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f fa, *, pa, ma; *, dha, ni, 







Ramacri: | 2, 71, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
Defachi: ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, *. 
ehtta: 7 fa, ™, ga, ma; pa, *, ni. 
Velavali: | dha,ni, fz, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Patamanjar?: , daa, ni, fa, rt, ga, ma 
DrPpaca: omitted. 
Desi: (ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Cambcd: | fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nz. 
Netta: fa, rt, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Cédari: | omitted. 
Carna'tt : ni, fa,-ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, 
Me'cua: (dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Tacca : (a mixed mode.) 
Mella'ri: dha, ni,*, ri, ga, ma, *. 
Gurjari: omitted in the Narayan. 
Bhipa'li ; Ve rH, ga, ™,. ‘pa,. dha; *, 
) Défacri: ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *. 


an a Sanferit couplet : 


Jatiny4fagrahagréma4nsé(hu fha4ja’ lpabanchamah, 
Sringaraviraydérjnéyah Srirdgd pitacovidaih. 


** Muficians know Srfrdga to have Ja for its principal note and the 
** firft of its feale, with pa diminifhed, and to: ‘be ufed for exprefling he- 


** roick love and valour.” Now the ignenppea of pa by one frat Rosita 
us the modern Ewropean {cale, 
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4 ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, ut, 


with a minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprefs it, with three frus;r, 
‘between the fifth and fixth notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mi'rzaxua!n I have lefs reliance ; but 


dince he profeffes to give them from Sanfcrit oo it feemed proper 





to tran{cribe them: 


BHAIRAVA: 





* 


if dha,. ni; fa, . *, © fa, ma, *, 

Varatr: l, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Medbyamadi : dha, ni, fa, fi, - ga, 
Bhatravi: dha, ni, fa, fi, ga. 
Saindhavi: g§4, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Bengali: ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Ma‘Lavas ga, ™ma, pa, dha, oni. 
‘Tédi: , ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
‘Gaudi: fa, ma, *, dha, ni, 
Géndacriz 5 ga, ma, pa, *, 

Suf? bavatiz fa, ri, ga, ma, = 

Cacubha =: , lic 9b ga, ma, pa. 
SRIRAGA? ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Milavafri : ga, ima, pa, dha, ni, 
Méraui : pa, ga, ma, dha, ni, 
Dbhanyasi: dha, ni, ri, ga, *. 

Vafang: ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
A faveri: fa, *, ve ma, pa. 
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os fila) “*,. ga,mma,pa,*, ni. 












Ramgeri: . j fa. *, ga,ma, pa, *, ni. 
DéF tefht: | ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. *-, 
Lelita: dha, ni, fa, *, ga, ma, *. 
Vilapall:. dha,ni, fa, ti, ga, ma,. pas, 
Patamanjart | pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, mac 
Dipaca: i ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nly, 
Dési: iri, ga, ma, *, dha, ni, fa.. 
Cambédi =" | dha, ni, fa, ri, 8% ma, pa. 
Netta: + fa, ni, dha, pa;'ma, ga, ri. 
Cédari: ° ni, fa, *;: ga, ‘ma, pa; *: 
Carnati | 


: | ni, fa,, ri, fa, Ma, Pay. dhas. 
MEeGHA’?: ; egeage | fa, rl, Bay ms 


Vacca: ; fa, ‘ti, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni.. 
Mellart: . } dha, ni, “: ri,: ga, ma, *. 

Guryarizs 2 {Tl, .ga, ma, pagidha, ni, fa.. 
Bhipali xiv 4 fa,. ga, mia, dha, ni, pa, ri.. 


Déjacri: ‘ye ke es ga, ma,:pa, cha, ni. 

Ir may: saldeabis be fafposted; Kat the Moghol writer ein not Eat 
fhown the diftinétion, which, muft neceffarily fave been made, between the: 
different modes, to which he affigns the fame formula; and, as to his ine 
verfions of the notes in fome of the Raginis, I can only fay, that no fuch 
changes ; appear in the Sa: ufer't books, which I have infpeéted. J Jeave our 
fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales here exhibited, the Dertaw 
mode of OLyMpus 5. but it cannot efeape notice, that the Chinese feale 
C, DLE 4, G, A: * catrefponds \ very nearly with gz, ma, pa, * ni, fa,* 
or the Mavav) of Soma: we have Jong known in Benga/, from the infor= 
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nation of a Scoreh gentleman {killed in mufick, that the wild, but charming, 
melodies of the ancient highlanders were formed bya fimilar mutilation of 
the natural feale. By fuch mutilations, and by various alterations of the 
notes in tuning the Vind, the number of modes might be augmented indes 
finitely; and CaLti wA’T' HA, admits minetyinto his fyflem, allowing fx 
nymphs, inftead of fre, to each of his mufical deities: for Dipaca, which. 
is generally confidered as a loft mode, (though Miraza:xna wn exhibits. the, 
notes of it) he fubftitutes.Parchama; for Hindéla, he gives us Vafanta; or. 
the Spring; and for Ma/ava, Natandrayat or Crisuna the, Dancer; alk. 
with fcales rather different from, thofe.of Pavan. The fyftem of Iswara,. 
. which may have had fome affinity with the. old Egyptian mufick invented, or 
improved by Osrmts, nearly refembles that of Hanuma ;, but the names; 
and -feales are a little varied: in all the fyftems, the names of the modes 
are fignificant, and fome of them. as fanciful as thofe-of the - fairies in. the, 
Midfummer Night's Dream. Forty-eight new modes wereradded by Bue» 
RaT, who marries anymph, thencetalled Bharyd,, to. each Pwtrz,.or Sony. 
of a Réga; thus admitting, in his mufical {chool, an 4uadred and thirty-iwe 


manners of afranging, the feries of notes. 
1 


Hap the Indran empire continued in fall energy for the laft two thoufand 
years, religion would, no doubt, have given: permanence to fy{tems of 
mufick) invented, as: the’ Hindus’ believe, by their Gods, and adapted to 
myiftical poetry: :) but’ fuch, have-becri the revolutions of their government 
fince the time-of ALexanper,. that, although the Saz/erit books have pres 
ferved the'theory.of their mufical.campofition, the practice of it fecms.al- 
moft wholly: loft.(as-all-the Pandits and -Rajasconfefs) in Gaur and Muga 
#i2, or the provinces of Bengal end Bebar.. When I firlt read: the fongs 
of Jayape'wa,.who.has prefixed to cach of them the name. of the sae 
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mode in which it was anciently fung, I had hopes of procuring the original 
mufick; but the Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe- of the 
weft, and the Bréémens’ of the weft would have fent me thofe of 
the north; while they, [ mean thofe of Népa/ and Ca/hmir, declared 
that they had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the notes tos 
the Gitagévinda mutt exift, if any where, in one of the. fouthern-provinces,. 
where the Poct was born: from all this.I colle&t, that the art, which flourifh- 
ed in India many centuries ago, has faded for want of due culture,: 
though fome fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferved in. the paf— 
toral roundelays of Mar’hura on the loves and’ fports of the Indian Apottos 
We mutt not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern-performers on. the Vind 
have little or no modu/ation, or change af mode, to which paflionate mufick: 
owes nearly all its enchantment ; but that the-old muficians of India, having 
fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general clraracter of the fong, which: 
they were tranflating into the mujical language, varied that mode, by certain 
rules, according to the variation of fentiment or paflion in the poctical. 
phrafes, and always returned to it at theclofe of the air, many reafons ine 
duce me to believe ; though I cannot but admit, that their modulation mut 
have been greatly confined by the reftriction of certain modes to certain 
feafons and hours, unlefs thofe reftrictions belonged merely to the principal 
mode. The fcale of the. Vind, we find, comprized. beth our Evrepean 
modes, and, if fome of the notes can be raifed'a femitone bya ftronger 
preffure on the frets, a delicate and experienced finger might produce 
the effect of minute enharmonick intervals: the conftruétion of the inftru- 
ment, therefore, feems to favour my conjecture ; and an excellent judge 
of the fubjeét informs us, that ‘* the open wires are from time to time 
“« ftruck in a manner, that prepares the ear for a change of modulation, to 
** which the uncommonly full and Fay tones of thofe notes greatly contri- 
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bute.” We may add, that the Hindw poets never fail to change the metre, 
which is’their mode, according to the:change of: fubjeét or fentiment in the 
fame: piece ; and [could produce inftances of poetical modulation (if fuch: a’ 
phrafe may be ufed) at leatt.equal to. the moft affecting modulations of our 
greateft compofers: now the mufician mutt naturally have emulated the 
poet,.as every tranflator endéavours to refemble his original ; and, finceeach of 
the Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affection of the mind, it is hard- 
ly. poflible, that, where the patlion is varied; a fkilful mufician could avoid a. 
variation of the mode. The rules for modulation f€em: to be contained in 
the chapters on mixed mades, for an intermixture of Mel/dgr? with Toalr- and 
Saindbavr means, I fuppofe, atranfition, however fhort, from one to a10— 
ther: butthe queftion muft remain undecided, unlefs we can find in the 
Sangitas a clearer account of modulation, than I am able to produce, or 
unlefs we can procure a copy of the Gitagévinda with the mufick, to. 
which it was fet, before the time-of Catipas, in fome notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered.. It is obvious, that I have not been {peaking of 
a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus, 1 believe, 
were unacquainted ; though, like the Greeks, they diftinguifh the canfonanp 
and dijfonant founds: I mean» only fuch a tranfition from one feries of 
notes to another, as.we fee: defcribed by the Greek muficians, who were 
ignorant of 4armony in the modern fenfe of the word, and, perhaps, if they 
had known it: ever fo perfectly, would have applied it folely to the fup- 
port of melody,-which alone {peaks the language of paffion and fentiment,. 


Ir would give me pleafure to: clofé this eflay with féveral fpecimens of 
old Jndian airs from the fifth chapter of So’ma ; but I have leifure only to 
prefent you.with one of them in our own charaéters accompanied with the 
original notes: I feleéted the mode of Vafanta, becaufe it was ddapted by 


. 
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Javape-va-himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and becaufe the nume - 
ber of notes in So's Compared with that of the fyllables an the San/ers 
ftanza, may lead us to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf wis applied by the muf- 


cian to the very words of the poct. The words are: pa hte 


Lalita lavanga lata perisilana comala malaya famiré, 

- Madhucara nicara carambita cocila cajita cunja cut res. 
_Viharati heririha farafa valanteé, 

Nuityati yuyati janéna faman fac’hi yirahi janafya duranté, 


#© Watre the foft gale of Malzya wafts perfume from the beautifut 


~ 


* clove-plant, and ‘the récefs of each flowery arbour fiwweetly refounds 


«* with the ftrains of the Coci/z mingled with the murmurs of the honey 


= 
*~ " 


making fwarms, Hear dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 


ied 


«« damfels in this vernal feafon; a feafon full of delights, but painful to 
“e ‘feparated lovers.” 


Lave noted So’sta’s air in the major mode of A, or /a, which, from its 
gaiety and brilliancy, well expreffes the general hilarity of the fong > but 
the fentiment of tender pain, even ina feafon of delights, from the remems 
brance of pleafures no longer attainable, would require in our muficloa 
change to the minor made; and the air might be difpofed im the fonm:ofia 
rondeau ending with the fecondiine, or even withthe third, where the {inf 
isequally full, if it fhould:be thought proper to exprefs by another modula 
tion that /mtative melody, which the poet has manifefily attempted: the 
meafure is very rapid, and the, air fhould be gay. or even quitk, in exad 
proportion to it, . 


THE annexed plate contains alfo a flrain in the mode of Hinpo’ta, be- 
ginning and ending with the fifth note /v, but wanting fv, and 77, ox the 
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Feeond and fixth: 1 could eafily have found words for it in the Gitaréumhds, 
Bur the united charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far ; and | 
mult now with reluctance bid farewel to a fubjeét, which 1 defpair of 
having leifure to refume, 


S75 


“ALETTER’ from Lieut. Col. Browne to ‘the PRES! DENT. 
bo DEARUSIR, 


"N the courfe of reading hiftory, it is a reflection, which mult, I think, 
M have occurred to every one, that, if the a@ors in the moft material 
events could have forefeen the importance, which thofe events would have 
in the eyes of pofterity, they would certainly have preferved fuch detailed 
and circumftantial .relations of them, as would have prevented the general 
darknefs and uncertainty, which we now experience and lament: but it has 
probably feldom happened, that their genius, or leifure from more important 
concerns, has admitted of this ; and thus we are from neceflity often com- 
pelled to reft fatished with imperfect traditions, repeated (or, which is 
worfe, arbitrarily amended) by fubfequent hiftorians. 


Wita what avidity fhould we now peruft an account.written by any 
of the principal perfons prefent at the battle of Hajflings; of Lincoln; 
of Lewes, of Evefham; of Creffy, of Agincourt ; of Towrton; or of Bo/- 
worth! but in-thofe days, a general or ftatefman -was as unfkilful with 
his pen, as he was expert with his fword; and the monks, who were 
almoft the only writers, were feldom participators of fuch active {cenes. 


Cons1pER1NG this, as well as the importance, which the wars and poli- 
ticks of Hindoflan have now acquired in the opinions of European hifto- 
rians, 1 cannot avoid believing, that the great events of this country will 
hereafter be fought for with as much diligence, as thofe of the early part of 
European hiftory are at prefent: if I am not miftaken im this, the battle of 
Pantput will be among thofe events, which will claim the preateft attention, 
both asa military action, and as an era, from which the reduétion of the 








a 


Mabratta power may be fixed, who otherwife would probably have long. 
apo reduced the Whole of Hindofian to their wpegan te 


ir appeared to mein this light at a time, heh avery ‘particular and atl<- 
thenti¢k narrative of thataction came into my poffelfion ; and, as the plainnels 
of the original led me to Believe myfelf competent to the tafk, I was induced. 
to undertake.the tranflating it into Engl i/o, that. the Bifficulty: of pr it 
inv the Perfian migh t not prevent its being as peal. know Ds as its hif-- 
torical i importance 1 merits. % vet. 

It is almoft i to tell you, dear fir, whe are fo veil ete 3 in 
Afialick hiftory, . tha this battle was fought in the month of January 1761, 
between the united. forces of all the: Mahrarta Chiefs on one fide, com- 
manded by Sepasneo, (commonly called the Buow) and the combined 
armies of the Durranies, Robillas, and Hindoflany Muffulmans, on the other, 
under the command of AuMepD SHam Durrany: few battles have been 
more bloody, or decifive of greater,events ; for, had the Mabratias been con- 
querors, they would have. put a final ‘period’ to the Mujfulman dominion in 
Hindojtan, and eftablifhed their own in its place; but, as it happened, the 
power of the Mehrattas received a fhock, from’ which it has never entirely 
recovered ; and the Dunrany Sian, having returned precipitatcly to his 
own dominion; left the difunited Robia and Hindofarty Muffulmarif to 
carry on, as they could, their diftracted government, under:a wretched pa- 
geant of royalty, anda divided and unprincipled nobility, 


Tue writer of this narrative, Cast Ray Punpit; was a Muattaa ~ 
feddy in the fervice of the late Vizier, Suuya-UL-pow au ; and, being by 
birth a native of the Deca, acquainted with the Mebratia language, and 

M 


go 


having fome friends inthe fervice of the Baow, he became the channe. 
of feveral overtures for peace, which the Buow endeavoured to negotiate 
through SHvj a-vL-DOWLAH: this, together with the accuracy and clearnefs 
of his narrative, makes it much more interefting than any other which 
Ihave feen, ‘The tranflation is however far from literal, as I endeavoured 
to make the ftyle as plain and unadorned as poflible. 


- SucH as it is, permit me, dear fir, to offer itto you, and to Teave it to 
your difpofal: if I am fo happy as to know, that it receives your approba- 
tion, as likely to prove ufeful in elucidating the hiftory of this country, I 
fhall think myfelf fufficiently rewarded for the time it has taken up. 
Believe me to be, with the greateft cfteem and refpeét, | 
Dear Sir, 
Your very faithful 


and obedient Servant 


JAMES BROWNE 


Dinarore, February 1, 1791. 
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‘An Account of the Battie of Pantpur, and of the events 
leading to it.— Written in Perfian by Ca’si Raja Ponpir, 
who was prefent at the Battle. 


EB) ALA ROW, Pundit pradbin, who fat on the Mujfnud of govern. 
B ment in the Decan, was confidered by the chiefs and inhabitants of 
Hindoflan as a man of wifdom, circumfpection, and good fortune; but he 
naturally loved his eafe and pleafure, which did not however lofe him the 
refpect and attachment of his people. ) 


As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left the entire manage. 
ment of all the affairs of government, to SEDASHEO* Row Buo w, and 
gave himfelf up to pleafure. 


 Sepasueo, from his carlieft years, had ftudied every branch of the 
art of government, the regulation of the finances and the army, and the 
conduét of all publick affairs, under the inftru@ion of Ramcuunpra Basa 
Sindhui, the greateft ftate(man of the age ; and from the firt watch of the 
day till the middle of the night, applied tothe publick:bufine(s - by 
his great experience, addrefs, and ability, he brought men over to his opi- 
nion, to a co-operation in his meafures, and a perfect reliance upon his 
_ wifdom and ability, _ Several important affairs both in the Decan and the 
provinces had been brought toa conclufion by his means; and at length an 
expedition was fitted out for completing the conqueft of Hindoflan, under 





* Properly Sadiiva, 
M 2 
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‘the fupreme: command of RacuunauT Row. ‘Mutuar Row Herter, 
JUNKOOGEE: -Srinppa, amd feveral other chiefs, were ordered to act under 
him with.very powerful forces. hey accordingly marched j into. Hindoftan, 
and with little difficulty. redyced every. place to, their obedience, until they 
came to the neighbourhood of Labore and Shabdowla : here they were 
oppofed by Jenan Ruan and the‘other commanders left in thofe dittticts 

by AHMED Suan Durrany, whom-they defeated and compelled to repafs 
the Avtock. “They ke pt pofleifion of - that country for fome time, but’ the 
army beginning to fall confiderably-in arrears, Ror aut Row thought 
it advifable to return tothe Decan: i fttors Vn o as 


Upon theretura of RAGHUNAUT Row, the accounts of his expedition be 
ing infpected by the Buow, it was found that a debt of cighty-cight lacs 





of'rupees was due to the army, fo much had the expences, been. allowed 
to exceed all the colleétions of ,tribute, Pificufh, &e: the Buow, who 
was in every refpect fuperior to RaGuUNAUT, ‘reproached him fevercly 
for this, and afked him if that was his good management, to bring home debts 
iiftead of an increafe of wealth to the treafury of the ftate, which Racuu- 
Haut Row-replied to, by: -advifing him to try his own {kill next time, and 
fee what advantage he could make of it. Bat AROW however interfered, 
and reconciled them ji in fome degree, by excufing Rac UL AUT t Row on ace 
count of his: youth and inexperiene. 
“Next year the fcheme of reducing Hi. inidoflan ‘being renewed, and ais 
command again offered to RAcuuNAUT Row, he declined i it, faying -** let 
thofe have the command, who are well-withers to the ftate, and who will 
“ confalt the publick advantage.” This fpeech gave great oficnce ‘to the 
Buow, and, .on many confiderations, he offered himféelf to.take--the-com- 
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-manid’ of the expedition ; taking with him Biswas Row, the eldeft fon 
of BA +d Row, then feventeen years of age, as the nominal commander in 
-chief, ‘according to the ancient cuftom of the Mabratras*. ) The army une 
der his command ‘was very numcrous, and they fet out’on’ theirexpedition 
‘without delay ; but, as foon as they had pafled the Nerbudda}, the Buow 
began to exercife his authority in a new and offenfive manner, and both in 
fettling the accounts of the army and revenue, and in all publick bufinefs, 
he fhowed a capricious and  ‘felf-conceited' conduct. He totally excluded! 
‘from his:counfel Murnar Row and albthe other Chiefs, who were expes 
rienced /in the affairs of Hindo/lan, and-who had credit and influence with 
the principal people in that country, and carried on every thing by his 


- own opinion alone, 


“Wen he came 'to Serozga, ‘he difpatched Vakee/r with prefents to all 
:the principal Chiefs in Hiadoffan, inviting them to an alliance and co-opera- 
‘tion with him, for the purpofe of fettling the affairs of Hindafan. Among 
:the ‘reft a Vakeel came with the above propofal to the Navab Snuja- 
vt-pow 1A, bringing with hima prefent of fine cloths and jewels, to 2 
-confiderable amount, ‘and informing him at the fame time, that, whenever 
the Brow fhould arrive near him, he would difpatch Naroo SuunxKer 
-to condu& Savyan-vt-powLa tohim. Suuya-vi-pow ia anfwered him 
in the language of profeffion, ‘but determined in his own mind to keep him- 
felf difengaged from‘ both parties, and to be a {pectator.of the expected con. 
teft, till his future conduét fhould be determined ‘by t event, when he 
ae to join the victors. 





* Properly MabardjSiras. + Properly Nermadi, 
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AHMED SHAH Durrany, after the defeat of DATTEA Jee Purun 
SINDiIA, cantoned his army in the ciltrict of Aauffha'r upon the 
banks of the Ganges ; and DattTea Jer Patut himfelf having teen killed 
in an action with Nuye1s-uxt-Dowtan, the latter was apprehenfive of 
the confequences of the refentment of the Medrattas, and therefore united 
himfelf ‘clofely with the Durrany Saan, who was himfelf excited to 
invade Hindoflan by a with to revenge the defeat of his General JEHAN 
Kuan the preceding year, but ftill by the folicitations of Nuje1a-ut-pows 
LAH, who agreed to bear the extra-charges of the SHAn’s army and, 
being himfelf a man of great military reputation, as well as: an able poli- 
tician, had perfiaded all the Rodsilz chiefs and the Patans of Féerokbabad -to 
jointhe Durgany Suan, 


Tue Buow, befides his own Decany troops, had brought with him 
all the auxiliaries that he could collect in Malwa, Janfye, Sc. under the 
command of the feveral Aumilr, fuchas Nanoo Suux KER and others; and, 
as foon as he arrived at the river Chumébul, he fent a confidential] perfon to 
Raja Surya Mut chief of the Fauss, propofing a conference and that 
Surya Mux fhould enter into alliance with him. Surya Muu fent 
him word in reply, that his negotiations with the Mzbrartas had always 
been conducted through the mediation of Mutuar Row and the SIN- 
DEAS, and that, if they chofe to interfere on the prefent occafion, he was 
ready to wait on the Bow. The Buow from neceflity afked thofe Chiefs 
to affift him in this matter, which they having confented to,as foon’ as the 
army of the Mahrattas approached to Agra, Surya Mut paid his refpeéts 
tothe Buow, and, the conyerfation turning on the moft advifable mode of con« 
ducting the war, Surya Mut faid:*© You are the mafter of Hindofan, 
“« poffeffed of all things: Lam but a Zemiadar, yet will give my advice 
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** according to the extent of my comprehenfion and knowledge. In the 
 * firft place, the families of the chiefs and foldiers, the large train’ of 
‘‘ baggage, and the heavy artillery, will be great impediments to carry. 
‘“* ing on the kind of war, which you have now in hand. Your troops 
_ * are more light and expeditious than thofe of Hindoflan; but the Durranies 
“are fill more expeditious than you. It is therefore advifable, to 
** take the field againft them quite unincumbered, and to leave the fuperflu- 
** ous baggage and followers, on the other fide of the C4umbul, under 
** the protection of ‘fan/je or Gualiar, which places are under your ‘autho. 
* Fity. 


“Ox I will put you in poffeffion of one of the large forts in my coune | 


** try, Derg, or Coméeir, or Burtpoor, in which you may lodge the baggage 
** and followers 3 and I will join you with all my forces. In this arrange- 
~ ment, you will have the advantage of a free communication with a 
“ friendly country behind you, and need be under no apprchenfions ref. 
“ pecting fupplies to your army ; and there is reafon to believe, that 
~ .** the enemy will not be able to advance fo far, but will by this plan of 
“ operations be obliged to difperfe, without effecting any thing.” 


““ Mucruar Row and the other chiefs approved of this advice, and 
obferved, ** that trains of artillery were fuitable to the royal armies, but 
“* that the Mahyatra mode of war was predatory, and their beft way was 
** to follow the method to which they had been accuftomed, that Hindofgn 
“ was not their hereditary pofleffion, and, if they could not fucceed in re. 
** ducing it, it would be no difgrace to them to retreat again. That the 
advice of Surya Mux was excellent; and that the plan, which he pros 


** pofed, would certainly compel the enemy to retreat, as they had no fixed 


aa 


, mae So 
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“+ poffeffion in the country. That their object for the prefent therefore. 
# fhould be to-gain time till the breaking up of the rains, whenthe-Dyre " 


« ranies would certainly return to their own country.” 


Norwirustanprnc that all the Mabrarta chiefs were unanimous in» 
recommending this plan, the Buow, relying on the ftrength of his army,. 
and his own courage and ability, would not liften to it, but faid ‘* that 
«« his inferiors had acquired military reputation by their actions in that 
‘* country ; and it never fhould be reproached to him, that he, who was the 
«« fuperior, had gained nothing but the difgrace of acting defenfively.” And 
he reproached Mutuar Row with having outlived his activity and his 
underftanding : at the fame time faying ‘‘ that Sunya Mut was only a 
‘© Zemindar, that his advice was fuitable enough to his rank and capacity, 
‘«« but not worth the confideration of men fo much his fuperiors.” 


. Men of wifdom and expericnce were furprifed at this arrogance and 
obftinacy in a man, who always formerly had fhown: fo much good 
fenfe and circumf{pection, as the Buow had done till this expedition; and 
concluded, that fate had ordained the mifcarriage of their enterprife. Every. 
one became difgufted by his harfh and offenfive {peeches, and they faid 
among themfelves: ‘* itis better that this Brahwan fhould ence mect with a 
«« defeat, or elfe what weight and confideration fhall we be allowed?” 


Tue Brow pofted a body of troops to prevent Surya Mur from 
leaving the camp.: this alarmed him very much, but, as all the chiefs were 
of one opinion, Mutuar Row and the reft advifed him not to be hafty, 
but to act as circumftances fhould diredt ; and for the prefent, to remain 
for the fatisfaction of the Buow. 
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‘Arter this the Buow marched from Agra to Debiy, and .atonce laid 
- fiege to the Royal Caftle, where Yacoos ary KHan (who was nephew 
to fhe Durrany Vizier, SHAn vuttr Kita N) commanded, and fummon- 
ed him to furrender the caftle, after the batteries had played fome days, 
Yacoos arty Kuan finding that refiftance was vain, by the advice of 
Suan voit Kuan, capitulated through’ the other Mahrarra chiefs? me- 
diation, and‘ delivered the caftle up to the Baow, who entered it with 
Biswas Row, and feized upon a great part of the royal effeéts that he 
found there: efpecially the ceiling of the great hall of audience, which was 
of filver and made at ay immenfe expenfe, was pulled down and coined 
into feventeen lacks of rupees, Many other ations of the fame kind , were 
done, and it was generally reportedto be the Baow’s defign to get rid of 
fuch of the principal Hindoftany chiefs as ftood in ‘his way, and, after the 
Dvurrany Suau thould return 'to his own country, to place Biswas Row 
upon the throne of Debiy, This intelligence was brought to the Navad 
Syuya ut Do GLAH, and it ison his authority that I relate ie. 


‘In the mean time the rains {et in, and the Brow cantoned ‘his army in 
Dehbly and for twelve cofs ‘round it, refiding himfelf in the Ca@le ; while 
AuMeD SHau Durrany remained in cantonments near Anufjhair: Nuy- 
JE1B UL Dourag gave him exact information of every thing that paffed, 
upon which intelligence the Snau told‘him, ‘* that, asSauya ut Dourag — 
“was a chief of great ‘weight and ‘power and Vizier of Flindoflan, it was 
** of the greateft importance to fecure him to their intereft, and to perfuacde 
‘* him to join them, forthat, fhould he be gained by the Mabratrar, the 
** worlt confequences muft arife from ft. That it was not neceflary, that 
“he fhould bring alarge army with him: his confing even with a few 
“* would very confiderably ftrengthen their caufe, Thatona former occa- 
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«¢ fion, when he (AnMep SHan) invaded Hindofan, Surya v1 Dowran’s: 
« father, SuFDAR JoNnc, had oppofed him and been the principal means 
«of his failure. ‘That nodoubt this would make Suuya un Dounan ap- 
« prehenfive and fufpicious of him, and therefore Nuyerp ut DowLan 
‘¢- muft endeavour by. every means. to. get the better: of that obftacle, left 
« SHUJA UL DOWLAH fould® join the oppofite party. That this was 
‘* a. negociation too nice and’ important: to-be- conducted by Vakeels or by 
«. letters, and that therefore NuJEIB UL Dovian muft go-himfelf with a 
«« {mall efcort, and in perfon prevail on Siruja UL DowLa H to join them.*” 


Anmup SHan Durrany and’his- Vizier,. Suan Vatu. Kean, fent 
written. treaties of alliance, and the Koran fealed. with. their: feals,. by. 
Nuyers ut. DowLas, who, taking his leave of the DorRANY Suan, fet 
out with an efcort. of. two thoufand horfe, and in three days got to Mindy: 
gaut-on the Ganges. 


Snuya vL Dowtan, fome time before this, had been encamped’ on hiss. 
frontier. near the Ganges, for the protection of his country, and, receiving. 
information of Nuye1s vt Dowran’s fudden arrival, he found himfelf 
under the neceffity of giving him: a. meeting, and fhowing him all the- 
honours, which hofpitality and politenefs demanded. Nvujyers ut Dow-- 
ian fhowed him the treaties propofed by. the Durrany San, and. gave: 
him every affurance and encouragement poflible both from the DurnRany- 
Suan and from himfelf; and explained to him alfo the perils of theirown. 
fituation: ‘‘ for my own part, faid he, I give over every hope of fafety,. 
« when I reflect that the Bhow is.my declared:enemy, but it-bchoves you allo. 
« to take care of yourfelf, and to.fecure an ally.in one of the parties ; and,. 
“« as you know the Buow bears a mortal hatred toall Mujfudmans, whenever: 


* 
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*« he has the power to thow his enmity, neither you nor I, nor any other 
** Muffulman, willefcape. Though after all the deftiny of Gop will be ful- 
«« filled, yet we ought alfo to exercife our own faculties to their utmolt. 
From my friendfhip to you, I have come this diftance to explain things 
“to you, though averfe from all unneceflary trouble: now. confider and 
«« determine. The Begum your mother is capable of advifing us both: 


‘ confult her upon the occafion, as well as the reft of your family, 
** and determine on what you fhall think beft.” 


Arter confidering the matter for two or three days, SuvyA ut DowLan 
concluded, that it would be very unfafe and improper to join the Mabhrat- 
tabs: and to decline the proffered friendfhip of the other party, would be 
impolitick, efpecially after their deputing a man of Nuye1s ut Dowtar’s 
tank to him, and would never be forgiven either by the SHan or the Robilla 
chiefs. Yet the danger appeared very great, whether the victory fhould 
fall tothe Mahrattas, or to the Durranies.. He at length however determin- 
ed to follow the advice of Nuyers ut Dowran, and tojoin the Durrany 
Suan: he accordingly difpatched his women to Lucknow, appointed 
Raja Bent Benaver Nats Subah during his abfence, and, fetting out 
with Nujis vt Dowtran, and arriving at the Durrany camp near Anuf- 
Joair, was prefented to AuMup Suan Durrany, who treated him with 
the greateft confideration and-honour, told himthat he confidered him as 
one of his own children; that he had waited for his arrival, and now would 
fhew him the punifhment of the Mabrarfar, with many proofs of his’ 
friendthip. He at the fame time proclaimed it through his own camp, 
that no Dxrrany fhould prefume to commit any violence or ‘irregularity in 
Suuya ut Dowxian’s camp: that any one, whodid, fhould be put to im- 
macdiate death; adding, that Sauya ut Dow ian was the fon of Surper 
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June the guefl of Aumep Suan’s family, and that he confidered him as 
dear as his own child. The Grand Vizier SqAn Vus.t Kaan, who wae: 
a man in the higheft efteem and refpect with all ranks, called Savya 
vt Dowrau his fon alfo, and treated him with the higheft diftintion. 


As the common foldiers amongf{t Duranaes are ftubborn and difobedient, 
notwithf{landing the Saan’s proclamation, they committed fome irregularities 
In SHUJA UL Dowzan's camp: the Suan, hearing of this, had two:hundred 
of them feized upon, and, having had their nofes bored through with arrows, 
and {trings pafled through the holes, they were led in this condition, like 
camels, to Suvya UL DowLau to put to death or pardon as he fhould 
think proper. He accordingly had them releafed, and. from that time 
none of the Duranny foldiers made the leaft difturbance in Sauvya uu. 
DowtLan’s camp, 

Soon after this, though the rains were {till at their height, the Saact 
marched from Anufshair, and cantoned his army at Sabdera on the bank 
of the Jumna, oppofite to the city of Debly, Many pofts of the Mabratta 
army were within fight, but the river was too deep and rapid to.be pafled. 


Txt Brow fent Bowany S#uNKER Punpitr,a-native of Aurwigabad, 
and a man of good fenfe and experience, with fome overtures to Suu fa 
ut Dowrau; telling him, that there was no ground of enmity between 
the Mabrartas and his Excellency’s family; on the contrary, they had for- 
merly given preat fupport and afliftance to SurFperR junc, Suvuja ct 
Dowvaun's father. Why then didthe Navaé join their enemies? That their 
not having long fince defired him to join them in perfon, was folely owing 
their unwillingnefs to give him inconyenience. That now it was 
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by all means neceffary for him to join them, or at leaft to feparate himfelf 
from the other party, and to fend fome perfom of character and rank on his 
part to refide within camp. | 


AccorpinGLy the Navaéd fent RajaDesypur a native of Debly, who 
was in his fervice ; a man of preat eloquence, (whofe father had been the 


‘royal treafurer during the adminiftration of the. Syeds, and he himfelf had 


been one of the houfehold during the reign of Monamuup SHAH) to 
accompany Bowany Saunxer. The Navas alfo fent Row Casy 
Ray (the writer of this narrative) who had been in the fervice of SurpER 
June and much favoured by him. His excellency told Bowany Suun- 
Ker, that I (Casy'Ray) wasalfo a Decany, and introduced me tohim 
in his own prefence, where we foon recognized our being of the fame caft 
and country, Bowany SuunKer wrote the Buow word of my being 
employed inthis affair, apon which the Buow caufed a letter to be written 
to me in the Decan language, but, as there was fome deficiency in the 
form of addrefs, I did not reply to it. The Baow inquired of Bowan¥ 
SHUNKER why I neglected to anfwer his letter, which being explained. he 
was very angry with his Mun/Zy.. 7 | 


Wuen Raa Desyovur got to the Buow’s camp,. the negociation be- 
gan, but the Brow being diffatisfied with this agent, he fent Bowanny 
SHuNKER back to tell Suvuja uxt Dow an, that Raja Desypur: was. 
too unguarded aman to be entrufted with fecxcts of fuch importance: he 
therefore defired the Nevaé would fend- a. trufty man entircly to be relied | 
on, and fend word by him precifely what fteps were to be purfued. 


At the fame time other overtures came from Muruar Row, and Raya 
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Surya Mut to know what part they fhould act. All thefe propofals the 
Navas communicated exadly to Nuyets vt Dowtan and the Grand 
Vizier, and negotiated with the Mabrartas by their advice. 


Nuyers ut Dowxan threw every obftacle that he could in the way of 
‘peace; but the Grand Vizier told Snuya ut Dow an, that, if a peace 
could be brought about through his means, it would be better; that he was 
very willing to forward it, and would engage to obtain the San’s concur- 
rence. In fat he was at this time on but indifferent terms with Nuyers 
uL Dow Lan. ; . 

At length it was refolved to fend the Eunuch MonamMEDY acoos Knan, 
«with their propofals to the Mabrattas, and to tell them from SHUJA UL 
Dow tan, that he acknowledged the friend(hip, which had alevays fubfifted 
“between them and him; that however it was neither proper nor practicable, 
for him to join them, but that on every proper occafion he was ready to 
“manifeft his friendthip, by giving them the beft intelligence an a vice; 
and, fince they afked his opinion in the prefent inflance, he would aavife 
them to avoid attempting any other mode of carrying 04 the war, thaa 
the predatory and defultory one, to which they were aceufiomed; or that, if 
‘they preferred peace, means fhould he devifed fur obta:ning .t. 


Trey at the fame time wrote to Raya Suny. Mx, atviling him to 
quit the Mabratras, and return to his own countiy ; which. advice coincid- 
’ ang with his own opinion, he promifed to follow it. © 


Tue Brow, inanfwerto Suvya UL Dow Lan, acknowledged the kind- 
nefs of his advice and conduct, and promifed to pay attention to what he 





liad faid. ‘That as to peace, -he had no caufe of quarrel with the Dur- 
RANY SHAH, who might march, back to his own country, whenever ‘he 
pleafcd; thatall the country on the other fide of the Arrock, fhould remain 
in the pofleflion of the Suan, and all on this fide of it fhould belong to 
the chiefs of Hiadofan, who might divide and fettle it, as they could agree 
among themfelves. Or, if this fhould not fatisfy the Suau, he fhould pof- 
efefs as faras Labere. Laftly he faid, that, if the Suaw infifted on till 
- more, he fhould have as far as Szrhind, leaving the remainder to the chiefs. 
of Ilindofan, as was faid. before. With this anfwer Yacoos, Kuan. ree- 
turned... 


Two days after this, Surya Mut, who was encamped at Bidderpoor,. 
fix cofs from Deb/y, by the advice of Mutuar Row and the other difaf-. 
fedied chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of his. encampment, 
fent off all his baggage and camp-followers towards his own country, and, 
when he reecived intelligence, that they had got ten cofs on their way, he 
followed them with his divifions of troops, and had gota great diftance, 
before the Buow heard. of his departure. In a day and -+two nights he 
marched fifty. cofs, and reached the flrong holdsef his own country. 


Tue) Buow made-no: account of his defection; only faying that fuch 
conduct was go be expected from mere Zemindars ; that his. going was of 
no importance, but rather to-be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit them at 
any time, when they might have relied on him. for material fervice. 


ManomMMED Yacoos Kuan, returning to. camp, reported all the Buow’s _ 


overtures; but, asneither,party were fincerely in carneft, the negotiation went: 
on but flowly.. 
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MEAN time the rains drawing near to an end, the Boow determined to 
reduce the {trong poft of Kunjpoora, which is fituated on the banks of the 
Fumna, about fifty cofs above Deh/y, and at that time occupied by about 
ten thoufand Robilas, asthe pofleflion of that place would fecure his paf- 
fing the river to attack the Suaw. He accordingly marched from Deb/y; and, 
arriving at Kunjpoora, affaulted it with fifteen thoufand chofen men, and 
after an obftinate refiftance made himriclf mafter-of the place, taking the ° 
Governor Dutert Kuan, and all the garrifon prifoners, and delivering up 
the place to .plunder.- The Durrany Suan had exact intelligence of al 
this proceeding, and was very defirous of relieving Kunjpoora, but the 
Fumna was yet impaflable. 

Soon after the rains broke up, and the Dwfara arrived: the SHan 
eave orders that the day before the Duffara all the army fhould be affem- 
bled for mufter ; which being done, he reviewed them himfelf from an 
eminence In front of the camp. 


Tue Durrany army confifted of twenty-four Dufas (or Regiments), cach 
containing twelve hundred-borlemen. The principal chiefs incommand under 
the Suan were, the Grand Vizier Suan Vutt1 Kunan:—Jenan Kuan: 
Sean Pussunp Kuan: Nusstr Kuan Bevocue:—BerkHorpar 
Kuan:—Vazrer Utta Kuan Kizeldafii:—Morap Kuan, a Perfian 
Moghol.—Befides thefe principal chiefs there were many others of inferior 
rank ; and of the twenty-four fas above-mentioned, ‘fix were of the 
SuHan’s flaves called Koleran. 


‘THERE -were alfo two thoufand camels, on each of which were mounted _ 
two mufketeers, armed with pieces of a very large bore, called Zumburucks; 
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forty ‘pieces of cannon, and a’ great onumber of Jshuternal, ‘or fwivels, 
mounted on camels: this was the ftrength of the. Durrany army. 


Wi TH the Navab Suvja-uL-pDOWLARH there were two thoufand horfe, 
two thoufand foot, and twenty pieces of cannon of different fizes : 


With Nojerw v1t-pow as, fix thoufand horfe.and twenty thoufand 
Rohilla foot, with great numbers of rockets : 


Wirn Doonpy Kuan and Hariz Ranmut Kuay, fifteen thoufand 
Robilla foot and four thoufand horfe, with fome pieces of cannon : 


Anp with Ammep Kaan Buncasn one thoufand horfe, one thoufand 
foot, with fome pieces of cannon, making altogether forty-one thoufand 
eight hundred horfe, and thirty-eight thoufand foot, with between feventy 


and eighty pieces of cannon. 


Tus 1 know to have been precifely the ftate of the Muffulnan army, 
having made repeated and particular inquiries before I fet it down, both 
from the Dufter (or Office) of Mufters, and from thofe by whom the 
daily provifions were diftributed. But the numbers of irregulars, which 
accompanied thefe troops, were four times that number, and their horfes: 
and arms were very little inferior to thefe of the regular Durranies, Ip 
action it was their cuftom immediately after the regulars had charged and 
broken the enemy, to fall upon them {word in hand, and complete the rout. 
All the Durranres were men of great bodily {treneth and their horfes of the 
Turki breed ; naturally very we and rendered {till more fo PFE conti- 
nual exercife. 

0 
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Aumep Suan Durrany iflued oneegt ta his army wie ready to-march. 
two days after the mufter.. " 


On.the other fide, the Buow, having reduced Kunjpoora, returned to Debly- 
and ordered a.mufter. of his army, when the ftrength of it appeared to be. 
as follows = 


“Under Teraumm ‘KHAN GARDER, two tHoufind hort, and nine 
thoufand Sepoys with firelocks, difciplined” after the European manner: 
together with forty pieces of cannon.. 


Tue Khafs Pagah, or Houfthold’ Troops:. 6,000 horfe.. 


Mucuar Row and Hurker,. 5,000 horfe. 
JUNKOOJEE SINDIA, -. ¥@,000 horfe. 
AmajeE GuICKWaR, 3,000 horfe.. 
JESWwONT Row, Powakr,. 2:000. horfe. 
SHUMSHERE BEHADER, 3,000° horfe: 
BeLaAjEE JADOON, 3,000 horfe. 
Rayau Berun SHuDEO, 31000 horfé. 
Buitmont Row, brother-in-law tothe Buow, | 

¢ 7,000 horfe. 

and his great advifer in every thing, 

Biswass Row’s own Pagih, 5,000 horfe; 
ANTAJEz MANKESER,. | 2,000 horfe, 


Tuere were feveral. other. {maller bodice: which cannot now be recol- 
Jeéted: the whole army amounted to fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen 
thoufand foot including IsRAnH1M KHAn’s Sepoys, 


‘THERE were alfo two hundred pieces of cannon, and rockets, and boca 
nals without number, 
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Bestpes thefe the Pindary chiefs, Caurcory, and Hoor Sewar, had 
fifteen thoufand Pindarries under their authority; and there were two or 
three thoufand horfe with the Rdatore and Cutchwa Vakeels. Thefe, with 
five or fix thoufand horfe more, were left to guard Dediy,; under commandof 
Bow Any SHUNKER. 

Two days after the, Duffra, which was the 17th of Offober 1760, 
Aumep Saaw Durrany marched from his camp, ordering his 
baggage to follow the army ; and marching all night encamped next day 
at the ford of Baugpwt eighteen cofs above Dehly. We fearched in vain 
for the ford, the river being ftill-very high, and feveral horfemen, attempt- 
ing to pafs, were drowned. The Saau having fafted and performed reli- 
gious ceremonies for two days, on thé third a ford was difcovered, but it 
was very narrow, and on each fide the water was fo deep as to drown who- 
. ever went the leaft out of the proper track. 


Tne troops began to pafs the ford on the 29d of Olteber, and 
the San himfelf paffed'as foon as half of his army was on the other fide. 
‘The wholearmy was completely croffed in two days; but from their numbers 
and the great expedition ufed, many people loft their lives. © 


As foon as the army had croffed, the Saam marched’ towards the 
enemy, who alfo moved to meet -him, and on the 26th of O&oeser 
in the afternoon, the Herzw/ (or advanced guard) of the we armies, 
met cach other near Swmalkeh Seray, and an action enfued, in which 
the Mabrattas had the difadvantage, and retreated at fin-fet with the lof 
of near two thoufand men, while not more-than one thoufand were killed 
and wounded on the part of Anmep Suan: the SHan’s army feturned to 
their camps 


. 
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Tue nextday Anmep Saag moved forward-again, and’ fo on for fever 
al’ days fucceffively,. conftantly fkirmifhing, but {till gaining ground on 
the Mabrattas, till they-came to Paniput, where the Buow determined! 
tofix his camp, whicli-he accordingly did, and inclofed that, as well as the 
town of Paniput, with a trench fixty feet wideand twelve deep, with a good! 
rampart, on which he mounted his cannon;. The Siva encamped about 
four cofs from the Mabratta lines; and, as he had always during his march. 
furrounded his camp at night with felled trees, fo in this camp, whicl» 
was to remain fixed for fome time, the abattis was made fotmetbiong ftrong 
er, and: the chiefs encamped in the following order: 


The San in the centre. 
On his left, Suavjya ut DowLany 
On his left, Nuyers ut. DowLau.. 
On the right of the Sean, Hariz RanMuT Kuan, 
his right; Doonpy Kran. 
On-his-right, AuMep Kian Buncus.. 
The fpace occupied by: the whole front. was near. three cofs. and a half... 
. 

Tue Buow had before given orders to Gostnp PunpiT, who had the 
command:and'colleétions of Korab,.Kurrab, Evawa, Shekoabad, and the reft 
of the Dead, as:welllas of Kalfee; and other diftri@s acrof$ the Suma: as 
far as Saghur, to colle&t all the forces: he poffibly could, and: to cut off 
all. communication for provifions. from the rear of the Sman’s army. 
Goinp Punprr having got together ten or twelve thoufand lrorfé, advan- 
ced as faras Mirber, in the rear of the Swan, and fo effe@tually cut off all 
fupplies, that the Suan’s army was in the greateft diftre($ for provifions, 
coarfe flour -felling for two rupees per feer, and the troops confequently 
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very’ much diffatisfied: “Tie Straw therefore detached ATTAT Kaw; ne— 
phew tothegrand Vizier with a Du/fz, confifting of two thoufind chofen horfe, 

and ordered hiny to march day and night till he thould come up with Gostnp- 
Punprt, and having cut off his Kead to bring it to the prefence,- He fet out 

accordingly being jomed by cightorten thorfand of the irregulars; and having 
marched about forty cofs durin g the nicht;_at day-break they. fell like light- 

ning upon the camp of Gosinn Pinot T, where having no intelligence of 

the Durrames approach, they were feized with: terror and amazement, and. 
fled on all fides. Gosinp Ponpit® himfélfattempted to efcape upon 2 

Turks horfe, but being old, and not a‘ very; expert’ horfeman, . he ‘was: 
thrown off in the purfuit, and the’ Dwrranies coming ‘up cut off his head’ 
and carried it to: camp,. where: it was recognized for the head of Gosinp» 
PuNDIT.- 


Avrer plundering the enemy’s camp, and driving away their feattered: 
troops on all fides, ArTat Kuawn-returned toe the Stan’s. camp, the’ 
fourth day-from that on-which he was detached: and prefented his- Majefty 
with the head of Gopinp: Punpir,. The Sa AM Was highly pleafed with: 
this effectual performance of his orders, and beftowed a very honourable 
Kealat. on ATTat-Kuan > after-this action, the Durrany army was-con< 
ftantly-fupplied with provifions,._ 


Tue Buow was much affeéted with this news, efpecially as it-was 
accompanied’ with other events little favourable to. his caufe but as he 
was a man’ of dignity and refolution,. he never betrayed any defpondency, 
but. made light of all the adverfe circumfances ‘which occurred, 


Soon after the defeat of Gosinp Puxp rT, the Brow fent wa thoufand 
horfe to Dedly, to receive fomé treafure from:Naroo Suunxer for the ule of 
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the army. Thefe troops were inftruéted to march privately; ‘by night 
-and by unfrequented roads, and each mantohave a bag of two thoufand rupece 
given him to carry, as far as the fum they fhould receive would go. ‘They 
executed their orders completely, as far as to the laft march on their return 
to camp, but unluckily for them, the night being dark, they miftook their 
road, and went ftrait to the Durrany camp inftead of theirown. On com- 
ing to the .outpofts, thinking them thofe of their own-camp, they began to 
call out in the Madratra language, which immediately difcovering them to 
the Durranies, they furrounded the Mabrattas, cut them to pieces and plun- 
dered the treafures. 


From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, Aumep Saran 
Durrany caufed a {mall red tent to be pitched for him a cofs in front 
of hiscamp, and he came to it every morning before fun-rife; at which 
time, after performing his morning prayer, he mounted his horfe and vifited 
every poft of ‘the army, accompanicd by his fon Timour SHAR 
and forty or fifty horfemen. He alfo reconnoitred the camp of the 
enemy, and ina word faw every thing with his own eyes, riding ufually 
forty or fifty cols every day. After noon he returned to the fmall tent, 
and fometimes. dined there, fometimes at his own tents in the lines; and 
this was his daily pradtife. 


Avr-night there was a boc of five thoufand horfe advanced as near as con- 
veniently might be, towards the enemy's camp, where they remained all 
night underarms: other bodies went the rounds of the whale encam p- 
ment; and AumMED Suan _ ufed to fay to the Hindofany chiefs, ** do you 
** fleep, I will take care that no harm befalls you: ” and to fay the truth 
his orders were obeyed like deftiny, no man daring to hefitate or delay ons 
moment in executing them, 
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Every day the troops and cannon’on both fides’ were drawn out; and 
adiftant cannonade-with many fkirmithes ‘of ‘horfe took place: towards. 
the evening both parties drew off to their.camps. “This continued for near- 
three months: during this time there were three very feveie, though par-- 
tial, actions, 


Tae firft was onthe twenty-ninth Nov. 1760, when a: body of Mabrat-. 
tas, about fifteen thoufand ftrong, having fallen upon the grand°Vizier’s poft’ 
on the left of the line, prefféd him very hard’; till‘ a-reinforcement coming: 
to his affiftance, the action became very obftinate: the Mabratris, however, . 
gave way about, fun-fet, and were purfied to their own camp with great 
flaughter. Near fourthoufand men ‘were killed on the two fidesin this ation. - 


Tue fecond action was on the 23d of December 1760, when Nuyees un 
Dowtau having advanced pretty forward with his divifion, he was attacke - 
ed with fo-much vigour by Butmont Row, that his troops gave way, and! 
only fifty horfémenremained with him, with which {mall ‘mumber, hows 
ever, he kept his.grownd till a reinforcement came to hisafliftance ; the adtion | 
was then renewed with great fury, and above three thoufand of NujEEes un 
Dow1au's men were killed or wounded : among the killed was Kivatir 
ut Ragman, uncle to Nujers ut Dowran. In: the lat charge, which 
was at nearnine o’clock atnight; Butmontr Row was killed by a-mutket 
ball: upon which both parties retired to their own camps, - 


Tue third action was much in the fame ways and thus every day were the 
two-armies employed from. moming to.nine or-ten at night, tillatlength the - 
Hindoftany chiefs were out of al] patience, and entreated the Strato put an» 
end to their fatigues, by coming at once to.a decifive a@tion 3 but his conftant 
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anfwer was: “© this isa-matter of war, with which yoware not acquainted. 
‘« In.other affairs do as you pleafe, but leave. this tome. Military opera- 
** tions muft not be precipitated. ‘You fhall fee how 1 will manage this 
“« affair, and.at.a proper oppartunity will bring it toa fuccefsful conclufion.” 


As the Durrany army was vigilant ‘both by day and night to prevent 
thedpproach of any convoys, there’began to be ” great fearcity. of provi- 


fions ¢nd-foragein the Mabratia camp. 


One night when about twenty thoufand of their. camp followers ‘had gone 
out.of the lines-to gather. wood in a jungle at fome diftance, they happened 
¢o fall in with a body of five thoufand horfe under the command of San 
Pussunp Kuan, whohad the advanced guard that night, and who furround- 
ing them on all fides, put the whole to the {word, no perfon coming to 
their affiftance from the Mabratta camp. Inthe morning, when the affair 
was reported tothe SHAn,he went out with moft of his chiefs to the feene 
of the flaughter, where dead bodies were piled up into a perfect mountain, 
fo great had been the deftruction of thofe unhappy people. 


Tre grief and terror which this event {truck into the Mabhrattas, is not 
to be defcribed, and even the Buow himfelf began to give way to fear and 
defpondence. 


THERE was a news-writer of the Boow’s called Goxwniesny Poups T. 
_avho remained in the camp of the Navad Sau jan-uL-DowLaw; but not 
being of fufficient importance to ebtain accefs to the Navadb, any bufinefg 
that he had with the Duréar, he tranfacted through my means. Through 
this channel the Buow often wrote letters to me with his:own hand, defirs 








r 
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ing, that I would urge the Navaé to mediate a peace for him, in conjunction 
with the Grand Vizier ; that he was ready to fubmit to any conditions, if he 
could but preferve himfelf and his army, and would by every means mani- 
felt his gratitude to the mediators. He alfo fent a handful of faffron, (as is 
a cuftom with thefe people) and a written engagement, (to which he had 
fworn) to abide by this .promife ; together with a turban with rich jewels, 
as an exchange for one to be received from the Neva), who alfo returned 
proper prefents, and promifed to affift him, 


Tue Navaéd often fent me to the Grand Vizier upon this bufinefs. He 
was alfo very well difpofed ‘to liften to the Buow’s propofals, and fpoke to 
the Sau about it. The Suan faid, ** that ho had nothing te do in the 
«* matter; that he came thither at the folicitation of his countrymen the Roi/- 
** Jas, and other M [ujfulmans, to relieve them from their fear of the AlaAraria 
**¢ voke; that he claimed the entire condua of the w ar, but left the Alrndo/e 
“* tany chiefs to carry on their negdciations, as they pleafed themfelves.” 


“Aut the other chiefs, Hariz RAnmut Kaan, Doonpy Kuan, and 
Aumep Kuan Buncusu, were alfo fatisfied to make peace with the 
Buow, but every one ftipulated, that Nuyers-ut-DowLaun muft allo be 
fatisfied to do fo, otherwife they could not confent. Accordingly the Nevad 
SHUJAH-UL-Dowkan fent me to talk over the mutter with Nuyers-vLe 
Dowran, and to obtain his confent. Itherefore waited upon him, and, in 
a long private conference, Texplained every thing that had paffed, and ure 
ed every argument, to perfuade him to come into the views of the other 
‘chiefs, to all which he replied in nearly the follow mg words:—* Suuyan- 
“ae ut-Dow1an i is the fon of a man, whom I look up toas my fuperior, and 
* I confider him alfo in the fame 1i ght ; but at the fame time, he is young 
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** and unacquainted with the world: he does not {¢e to the bottom of thingss- 


= 


‘ This bufinefs is a deception: when an enemy ‘is weak and diflreffed! 


- 


* there is no conceffion that he will not make, and, in tlre way ofnegocia: 


i 


‘tion, will fwear to any thing; but oaths are not chains, they are only 


‘ words. After reducing an enemy to this extremity, if you let him ef=- 
*‘ cape, do you think he will not feize the firft opportunity to recover his 
loft honour and power? At prelent’ we may be faid to have the wholé 


= 
= 


« Decan at our mercy: when can we hope for another conjunéture fo fa~ 
«« yourable? By one effort we get this thorn out of our fides for ever.— 
wi 


Let the Navaé have a little patience: I will wait upon him myfelf, and: 
confult what is belt to be done,” 


im 
= 


After this anfwer, I left Nuye1p-ut-DowLaug, and returned to my maf- 
ter, to whom I repeated al] that had paffed, affuring him that Nujetp-vL— 


Dow1au would never be brought to agree to any terms of pacification, 


As foon as I had left Nuyers-ut-Dow an, though it was the middle of 
the night, he went immediately to the SHau, and informed him of what 
had pafled. ‘** All the chiefs (faid he) are inclined to make peace with the: 
“ Mabrattas, but I think it by no.means advifable. The Mahratras are the 
«thorn of Hindoffan ; if they were out of the way, this empire might be 
** your Majelly’s, whenever you fhould pleafe. Doas feems fit to yourfelf :. 
** for my own part lama foldier of fortune, and can make terms. with 
“* whatever party may prevail.”, 


Tue Suanreplied, ** You fay truly: Iapprove of yourcounfel, and will 
‘s not liften to any thing in oppofition to it, SHuUjau-uL-DowLag is 
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“* young and inexperienced, and the Maéraftas are a cratty race, on whofe 
‘* pretended penitence no reliance is to be placed. I from the beginning 
“« made you the manager ef this affair; act as feems beft to yourfelf: in my 
“* fituation I muft hear every one, but I will not do any thing againft your 
“ advice.” 


Next day Nuyers-u 1-DowLaticameto SHUJAH-UL-DowLan’s tent, 
where they confulted till late at night, but without coming to any 
‘conclufion, 


By this time the diftrefles in the Brow’s camp were fo great, that the 
traops plundered the town of Paniput for grain; but fucha fcanty fupply 
gave no relief tothe wants of fuch multitudes, At length the chiefs and 
Woldiers, in a body, furrounded the Buow’s tent, and faid tohim: ‘it is 
“* now twodays that we have not had any thing to eat ; do not let us perith 
** in this mifery ; let us make one {pirited effort againft the enemy, and 
“* whatever is our-deftiny that will happen.” The Buow replied, that he 
was of the fame mind, and was ready to abide by whatever they fhould re= 
folve upon, At length it was determined to march out of the lines an hour 
before day break, and placing the artillery in front to proceed to the attack 
of the enemy. They all fwore to fight to the laf extremity, and each 
perfon took a éete/-leaf in the prefence of his fellows, in confirmation of this 
engagement, as is the cuftom among the Hindvos, 


In this laft extremity, the Brow wrote me a fhort note with his own 
hand, which he ferit by one of his moft confidential fervants : the words of 
the note were thefe : . a | re 


bap yd } 
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‘© Tne cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold anotherdrop. If 
- any thing can be done, doit, or clfe anfwer me plainly at once + hereafter 


‘« there will be no time for writing or {peaking.” 


Tuts note arrived about three in the morning, at which time I was with 
the Navab: as foon as I had read it, I informed his Excellency of its con- 
tents, and called in the man who brought it; who told the Navad. all that 
had happened in the Madratta camp: while he was dotng this, the Nimai’s 
harcarrahs brought word, that the Mahrattas were coming out of their lines,. 


the artillery in front, and the troops following clofe behind, 


IMMEDIATELY on hearing this his Excellency went to the Suan'’s tent, 
and defired the Eunuchs to wake his jeipivig that moment, as he had fome: 


urgent bufinefs with him, 


Tae Sian came out directly, and inquired what news ; the Navab re— 
plied, that there was no time for explanation, but defired his Majelty to: 
mount his horfe, and order the army to get under arms. The Saau accord- 
ingly mounted one of his horfes, which were always ready faddled at the 
tent door, and, in the drefs he then had on, rode half a cofs in front of his. 
camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went along. 


He inquired of the Navab from whom’ he had his intelligence; and, he 
mentioning my name, the Saan immediately difpatched one on a poft. 
camel to bring me. After [had made my obeifance, he afked me the par 
ticulars of the news. I seplied, that the Mabrattas had quitted their lines 
and would attack his army, as foon as it fhould be light. Juft at this time 
fome Durraxy horfemen pafled by with their horfes loaded with plunder 
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which they faid they had taken in the Mabratta camp, and added that the 
Mahrattas were running away. The Suan looked at me, and afked me 
what I faid to that? Ireplied, that a very fhort time would provethe truth 
or falfehood of my report. While I was {peaking, the Mabratias having 
advanced about a cofs and a half from their lines, and got their: cannom 





drawn up ina line, all.at once gave a general difcharge of them, 


Upon hearing this, the Saan, who was fitting upon his horfe, fmoking » 
Perfian Kallian, gave it to his fervant, and with great calmnefs faid to the 
Nevaé: “ your fervant’s news 1s very true, Ifee.” He immediately fent for. 
the Grand Firzier and Soan Pussunp Kuan, who came accordingly 2: 
he ordered Suan Pussunp Kaan to take poft with his divifion on the 
left of Nuyers-ut-Dow an, and confequently of the whole line. The: 
Grand Fizter to take poft with his divifion- in the centre of the line: and! 
Beg kHorparR KHAN with fome other chiefs, with their troops, on the right 
ef Hariz Raumvur Kuan, andAnMep Kuan Buncusp; confequently 
of the whole line: when this was done, he ordered. the trumpets and! 
other inftruments to found to-battle. 


By this time objects began to be difcernible, and we could perceive the: 
eolours of the Maédratéa line, advancing flowly and regularly, with their ar-- _ 
tillery in front. ‘The SHau rode along the front of the line, and ‘examined 
the order of all the divifions. He then took poft, where his little tent was. 
pitched, in front of his camp, but in the rear of ‘the prefent line of battle, . 
and gave orders for the attack to begin. 


The Mabratta army faced towards the eaftward, and their order was as 
follows, reckoning from the left flank of theirsline:- 
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IpnAnuim Kuan GarRpeg, 7 
AMAJEE GuicKWAR, | 
Suu Deo Parett, 

The Buow, with Biswas Row, and the houfehold troops, 


‘Front. 


Jeswont Row, Powar, 

SHUMSHERE BEHADER, / 
Mou Har Row, 

JUNKOOJEE SINDEA, &c. 


Tue whole artillery, /Ourernals, &c. were drawn up in front of the line, 


THE Mufulman army faced towards the weftward, and was drawn up as 
follows, reckoning alfo from the left flank of their line; 


SHan Pussunp Kuan, 

Nujers ut Dowtau, 

SHuya UL Dow.aun, 

‘The Grand Vizier Saw vuii1 Kuan, 
AHMED Kuan Buncusu, 

HaFriz RAnMAT KHAN, 

Doonpy KHAN, 

Amir Bec Kuan, and other Perfian Meghols, 
BERKHORDAR KHAN, 





Att the artillery and rockets were in front of the line. Behind them 
were the camels mounted by the mutketeers carrying Zuméurucks, fup porte 
ed by i a body of Perfian mutketeers. 
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Tue two armies facing’ each other rather obliquely, the divifions of Ber- 
KHORDAR Knan, Astin Bec, and Doonpy Kuan, were very near to 
that of Ipranim Kuan Garver, ‘The plan of the battle here annexed 
will explain this more clearly than any defcription in writing 


Can dau. 


On the 7th of Yanvary, 1761, foon after fun-rife, the cannon, muti 
ketry, and rockets, began to play without intermitlion, yet our army fuffer- 
ed but little by them’; for the armies continuing to advance towards each 
other, the Madbrarra guns being very large and heavy, and their level not 
eafily altered, their thot foon began to pafs over our troops, and fell a mile 
in the rear. On our fide, the cannon fired but little, except from the Grand. 
Visiier’s divifion, 


és the armies wereadvancing towards each other, IpRauIM Kuan Gar-~ 
DEE rode u p to the Buow, and, after faluting him, he faid: « you have 
‘“ long been: difpleafed-with me for infilting on the'regular monthly. pay 
“for my people; this month your treafure was plundered, and we have 
*“ notrece!ved any pay at-all; but never mind that: this day I will convince 
* you, that we have not been: paid fo long without meriting 1t.”—He im» 
mediately fpurred: his horfe, and- returning tovhis divifion, he ordered the 
_Handards to be advanced, and, taking a colour in his own hand, he direct- 
ed the cannon and: mufketry: of his divifion: to- ceafe firing ; then leaving two 
battalions oppofed: to Berxnorpar Kwan, and Amrr Kiwan’sdivifion, to 
prevent their taking hiny in flank, he advanced with-feven battalionstoattack 
Doonny Knaw and Hariz Raumur Kuan’s divifion, with fixed bays 
onets. "The Robillahs received the charge with great refolution, and the ac- 
tion was fo clofe, that they fought hand to hand: near eight thoufand Ro» 
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billabs were killed or wounded, and the attack became fo hard upon them 
that but few of the people remained with their chiefs, not above five hun- 
dred, or at moft a thoufand with each, after the violence of the firlt charge, 


Hariz Raumut Kuan, being indifpofed, was in his pa/avkin, and 
feeing the defperate ftate of affairs, he ordered his people to carry him te 
Doonpy Kuay, that he might expire in his prefence: while on the other 
hand Doonpy Kuan was giving orders to fearch for Harrz KRanMuT 
Kuan: for fo great was the confufion, that no ene knew where another 
was. The two battalions left to oppofe the Suan’s flank divifions, as 
mentioned abev e, exerted themfelyes very much, and repulled the Durra~ 
nies, as often as they attempted te advance. In this action, which Jafted 
three hours, fix of Isnanim Kuan’s battalions were almoft entirely ruin- 
ed, and he himfelf wounded in feveral places, with fpears, and with a 
--mufket-ball. Amayser Guiex war, whofe divifton fupported InRauIM 
KHAN, behaved very well, and was himfelf wounded in feveral places. 


Iw ‘the centre of the line, the Brow with Biswas Row, aud the houfe- 
hold troops, charged the divi fion of the Grand Fizier. The Mahrattes 
broke through a line of ten thowfand horfe, feven thowfand Pen/ian mulket- 
eers, and one ‘thoufand camels with Zumdurucks upon them, killing and 
woundingabout three thoufand ofthem: among thekilled wasATTA1 KHAN, 
the Grarid Waier’snephew, who had gained fo much honour by the defeat of 
Gozinp Punprr. The divifton gave ground alittle; ‘but the Grand Pizier 
himfclf flood firms, with three or four hundred horfe, arid fifty Zumburuck 
caniels': he himfelf, incomplete armour, difntounted to fight on foot. 


Tue Navab Suujan-vi-Dowian whole divyifion was next, could not 


fee what was.going on, on account of ‘the duft, but finding the found of 
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*men and horfes in that quarter fuddenly diminith, he fent me to! examine - 
unto the caufe. J found the Grand Vizier in an agony of rage and defpair, 
reproaching his men for quitting him. ** Our country is far off, my friends, 
“* faid-he, whither do.you fly.” But no, one regarded his orders or.exhor- 
‘tations. ‘Seeing me, he faid: * ride to my fon Suwjan-ut-Dow LAM, and. 
“* tel], him’that, if he does not-fupport me immediately, I muft perith.” 
I returned with this meflage to the Nevaé, who faid that the enemy. being fo. 
near, and likely to.charge his.divifion, the worft confequences: might fol- 
low to thewhole army, if lhemade any movement at that time, which might 
enable. the enemy to, pals. through:the line. 


‘Tue Nrvaé’s divifion confifted of only two thoufand herfe, one thoufand 
‘mulkcteers, with twenty pieces of cannon, and fome fwivels: but they 
flood. in. clof& arder, and fhowed fo good. a countenance that the enemy 
‘made no attempt-upon it. Once or twice they advanced pretty near, and 
deemed as if they would-charge us, but they did not, 


‘On the Ieftiof the Nazveb’s divifion was that of Nuyers-vi-Dowxat, 
‘who had about eight thoufand Rodi/la infantry with him, and near fix 
‘thoufand horfe. They advanced: flowly under cover of a kind of breaft- 
~works of {andj which were thrown up by a great number of Bidar whe 
“were with them, and who, having finifhed one, advanced the diftance of 
half'a. mufket fhet in front of that, under cover.of their own people,, 
and threw up another; to which the troops then advanced, while a third 
was thrown up inthe fame manner. They had. goton above a cofs in 
‘this method, and were within a long mufket thot of theenemy, Nuyripe 
uL-Dowrau faying, ‘that it bchoved him to exert himfelf, as he, was 
‘* the perfon, mott, deeply. interefted. in. the -event.of that day, the reft bes 
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«« ing only as vifiters,” and, to. fay the truth, he was-a mam of furprifing: 
activity and ability. 


Hz was oppofed’by JunKooc1e Sindia, and between them, there was at 
mortalenmity. As the Rodz//as had a great number of rockets with them. 
they fired’ vollies of two:thoufand at a time, which, not only terri ified” 
the horfes by their dreadful noife, but'did fo much execution alfo, that the 
enemy could not advance to charge them; Befides which, the divifion of 
Sian Pussunp Kuan was on the right flank of Nuye1s-ut-DowLag;, 
and that Dwrrany chief, being a brave and experienced officer, advanced in’ 
fuch good order,. that. the Mabrattas could make no-impreffion on it:. 


Tue aétion continued in nearly this ftate from morning till noon, and,, 
though we fuffered leaft in point of killed and wounded, yet; upon the: 
whole, the Marhattas feemed to have the advantage. 


Axsovur noon the Suan received advice, that the RoAr//es and the Grand! 
Vizters divifions Had the: worft of the engagement, upon: which: he: fént: 
forthe Nefuckcbees (a corps of. horfe with particular arms and drefs, who 
are always employed im carrying and executing the-SHAH'’s immediate. com- 
mands) and. two thoufand of: them-being affembled, he fent.five hundred 
of them to his own camp to drive out by: force: all armed: people, whom: 
they fhould find there, that they might aflift-in the action, and the re- 
maining one’thoufand five hundred, he ordered:to-meet the fugitives from. 
the battle, and to kill every man, who -fhould refufe to return to the charge: 
This order they executed fo effeCtually, that after killing a few they com» 
pelled feven or eight thoufand’ men’to return-to- the field, fome were allo 
found in the camp, and fome:the Saau fent from the’ referve, which was 
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with him: of thefe he fent four thoufand to cover the right flank, and 
about ten thoufand were fent to the fupport of the Grand Vrzter, with 
orders to charge the enemy {word in hand, in clofe order, and at full 
gallop: At the fame time he gave directions to Suan Pussunp Kuan 
and Nuyers-uLt-DowLau, that, as often as the Grand Vizier fhould charge 
the enemy, thofe two chiefs fhould atthe fame time attack them in flank. 


AsouT one o’clock thefe troops joined the Grand Vizier, who immedi- 
ately mounted his horfe and charged the body of the Madratra army, where 
the Brow commanded in perfon: Saan Pussunp Kuan and Nuyein- 
UL-DOWLAH took them in flank at the fame time, the latter ordering his 
rocket-men to fire off two rockets each at the fame time, which produced 
a terrible effec. 


Tus clofe and violent attack lafted for near an hour, during which 
time they fought on both fides with {pears, fwords, battle axes, and even 
daggers. Between two and three o’clock, Biswas Row was wounded, and 
difmounted from his horfe, which being reported to the Buow, he order- 
edthem to take him up and place him upon his elephant. The Buow 
himfelf continued the aétion near half an hour longer on horfcback, at 
the head of his men; when all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole 
Mabratta army at once turned their backs and fled at full fpeed, leaving 
the field of battle covered with heaps of dead. The inftant they gave 
way, the victors purfued them with the utmoft fury, and, as they gave no 
quarter, the flaughter is {earcely to be conceived, the purfuit continuing for 
ten or twelve cofs in every direction in which they fled. 


Or every defcription of people, men, women, and children, there were 


O2 
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faid to be five hundred thoufand fouls in the Mahrartacamp, of whom the 
greateft part were killed or taken prifoners: and of thofe, who efcaped from 
the field of battle and the purfuit, miiny were deftroyed by the Zemindars of 
the country. -AnTayer Mankestr, a chief of rank, was cut off by 
the Zemitndars of Ferocknagur. 


Tue plunder found in the Madratra camp was prodigioufly great: yee 
might fee one of our horfemen carrying off cightior ten camels, loaded 
with valuable ‘effects’: chorfes were driven away in flocks like fheep ; and: 
great numbers of «elephants were alfo taken, 


Near forty, thoufand prifeners were taken alive; of which fix or féven 
thoufand took fhelter in the camp of SHuyan-uL-DowLau,who-pofted his 
own people to protect them from the cruelty of the Durranies: but the 
unhappy prifoners, who fell in the hands of the latter, were moll of them 
murdered in cold blood, the Durranies faying in jeft, that, when they deft 
their own country, their mothers, fiflers, and wives defired that, whenever 
they fhould defeat the unbelievers, they would kill a few of them.on their 
account, that they alfo might poflefs ameri\in-the fight of God, In this 
manner, thoifands were deftroyed, fo that in the Durrasy camp (with an 
exception of the Stan and his principal officers) every tent had heads 
piled up before 'the door of it. . 


As foon as the'battle was over, all the chief officers prefented their Nez 
zurs of congratulation tothe Suan; and his majefty, having taken a flight 
view of the field of. battle, returned to his tent, as all the other command. 
ers did totheirs, leaving the inferior officers and private foldicrs to con. 


tinue the plunder and purfuit at their own difcretion. 








THE Batrre or Panreruvr.. ¥2g 


+ TewaRpsménning, fome of Berxnorpar Kn an’s Derranies, having 
found the body ef Biswris. Row on his elephant, after taking the ¢le- 
_phantand jewels, brought the bodyto Sm pan-v1-Dowtan, whogavethem 
two, thoufand:,cupees for it, and ordered that ~it fhould be taken care of, 
InnaumMKuanGarore, though feverely wounded, had been taken ali ve by 
Suuyah Kouty Kua nN, oncof Sruyan-ut-Dowr au’s own people; which 
being reported to his excellency, he ordered him: to be carefully concealed, 
and his wounds to be dreffed, . | 


| Tue Saan-next day ordered SuuyAn-uL-Dow tan to fend the body of 
Biswas Row for him to look at, which he accordingly did. . The whole 
camp great and {mall were affembled round the SHan’s tent to fee it, and 
every ‘one was in admiration Of the beauty of its appearance : it was not 
disfigured by:death; but looked rather like a perfon who fleeps: he had 
one wound with a fword on the back of his neck, and a flight one with an 
arrow over his left eye, bit there was no blood: difcoyerable on any part 
of his remaining clothes. ./Upon fight of this body, many: of the .Durranies 
afiembled in a tumultuous:manner, faying, ‘* this -is the -body of the king 
“*-of the anbelievers,: we will have it dried and ftuffed to carry back to 
** Kabul.” ' Accordingly it.was: carried to the quarter of BexKuorpar 
Kuan, and depofited near the tent of Moory Lot, a Kettery by cait, who 
was his Dewan.. 


As foonasSuvyAu-vt-Dow caw heardof this, he waited upon theSsau; 
and, joined’ with the Grand Fizer, reprefented to his majeity ‘* that enmity 
** fhould be limited tothe life of our enemy, and it is always the cuftom 
“ of Hindoftan, that after a viGtory, the bodies of the chiefs,- of whatever 
* race or tribe, are given up, that they may receive their proper obfequies, 
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“ according to the rules of their particular religion : fucheonduct, they 
« faid, does honour to the viétors, but an oppofite one difgraces them. 
« Your majefty is only here for a time, but Suv] AH-uL-Dow ta, and the 
« other Hindoftany chiefs are the fixed refidents of this country, and may 
« have future tranfactions with the Mabratras, when'their condutt on the 
‘«« prefent occafion will be remembered ; therefore let the body be given up 


“ to them, that they may a, as is cultomary here. 


Tus matter remained in agitation for near two days, Nuyjers-vuL- 
Dow Lan, and indeed all the Hindoffany chiefs, joining in the fame requeft. 
I was alfo fenton this account, accompanied by Mere Ray, the Vakeet 
of Nujers-uL-DowAH, to the tents of BurKgworpaAR KHAN and Moorty 
Lor. A fecond time I went alone, when Moory Lot afked me if I came 
on that bufinefs only or would undertake any thing further: I faid, ‘* for 
é« any thing that he chofe to communicate.” Accordingly he carried me 
privately ‘nto two inner tents, inone I found Raya Bazoo PunpirT, the 
Buows Vakeel, who was wounded, with whom I converfed for fome time; 
after which I went into the other tent, where Row JunKoojee Sindia 
was fitting ; he was wounded with a ball, and witha fpear in the arm, which 
he wore in a fling, and was a youth about twenty years of age. Upon 
feeing me, he hung down his head, on obferving which I faid to him, “ why 
«« do youdo fo, Sir? whatever could be expected from human valour and 
«« exertion, you have done, and the deeds of that day will live for ever 
«in the memory of mankind.” Upon this, lifting upon his head,- he 
faid, ** true, no one can contend with deftiny. I with I had died in the 
« field of battle, but it was my fate to be brought hither ; thefe people 
** now require ranfom from me, nor would it be difficult for me to pay 
‘« what they demand, but it is impoflible for me togetit here at this 
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« time. You were a friend of my father’s,.and there was always friendfhip 
‘« between my family and the Navad’s, and my father did them confider- 
“ able fervices; if his excellency will pay the money required for my 
« releafe, it is an obligation that I fhall never forget.” I affured him, that 
the Navad would not be backward, and defired to know how. much was 
required: Mootry Lou faid, feven lacks of rupees was the fum mentioned, 
but that it might probably be fettled for lefs. I immediately returned to 
the Navab, whom I found fitting with Noyers-us-DowLau, I told him 
all that had paffed refpecting the bufinefS he fent me upon, but, as I well 
knew the enmity which Nujeis-vLt-DowLan bore tothe family and 
perfon of Junxooyee, and thought, that from his good ‘intelligence he 
might have fome intimation, that JunKooyre was taker alive. I thought 
it was beft to avoid faying ‘any thing about him to the Navaé at that time, 
and went away to another part of the tent: but Nuyers-vr-Dow1ag, 
who had obferved me, faid to the Navas, ** from the countenance of 
Cast Raya, I perceive that he has fomething elfe to fay which my 
prefence prevents.” SHuyan-uLt-DowLan replied, that there were no fecrets . 
between them two, and immediately calling me, made me’ fwear by the 
Ganges, to {peak all that I fhould have done, if Nujers-ut-DowLau had 
not been there, which being thus compelled to do, I did. Nujers-ux- 
Dow Lan, who was matter of the moft profound diffimulation, faid, that 
it was highly proper, and becoming great men to relicve their enemics 
under fuch circumftances ; he therefore begged,that Suujau-uL-DowLan 
would fettle the ranfom of JunKoojez, and that le himfelf would pay 
half of it. This was his profeflion; and foon after taking leave, he 
went to the Grand Vizier, and informed him of all the particulars,. 


As on one hand Nujers-vi-Dowt an withed to exterminate the family 
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of Sindea, the Grand Fizieralfo was-‘an enemy to Berktorpar Kaan, 
whom he hoped to injure by difcovering this fecret negociation :' they there- 
fore went immediately together to the Sxas,>and laid the affair before him, 
Hig Majetty fent for Bernxkuorpar Kuan,and queltioned him about havy- 


ine concealed Junxoojze, ' but he pofitively denied any knowledge. of it. 


The Grand Fister then. fent.for me to prove the fact, but-even after that 
‘Berxworpar KHAN perfifted to deny it. Upon which the Saau order- 
ed his Nefuckchees to fearch the tents of that chief. ‘Thus driven to extre- 
mity,. Benxaorpar KHAN immediately difpatched orders to. his people to 
put both the pri foners to death, and bury them privately, before thofe fent 
by the Saan fhould arrive to look for them, which was. dene accordingly; 
and thus thofe. unhappy people loft their lives. 


‘IpRAHIM KHAN GARDEE had hithertoremained in Suuya-uL-DowLaH’s 
‘camp, and it was his cxcellency’s intention. to fend him privately to Lwe- 
now; but fome of the Suan’s people getting intimation of this, informed 
his Majefly_of it, who fent for his Excellency, and queftioned him onthe 
fubject ; he at firft denied tt, but.at length the Suan, by dint of perfuafion 
and flattery, got him to confefs it. Immediately (as had been preconcerted) 
a great number of Duwrranies furrounded the SHAn's tent, crying out: 
« IpranimM Kuan is our greateft enemy, and has been the deftroyer of 
« multitudes.of our tribe; give him up to us, or let us know who.is his 
«* protector, that we mayattack him.” SsuyAu-uL-Dow ag put his hand 
tpon his fword, and faid, ‘‘ here he is,” and things were very near com, 
ing toextremity, when the Grand Vizier interfered, and taking. SHujau-uL- 
DowLau afide, he entreated him.to confign Ipranim:Kuyan-to his care for 
one week, promifing to reftore him fafe at the end of that time; the Niwvaé 
exprefled fome apprehenfion of intended treachery, but the Grand Wieser 
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{wearing on the Koran, that no harm fhould befal the prifoner, Sauyan- 
uL-DowLau fent for Inzkanim Kaan, and delivered him into the Grand 


Vizier’s hands. 


Tue Sun ordered him to be brought into his prefence, and infultingly 
afked him, “ how a man of his courage came to be in fuch a condition?” 
He an{wered, “* that no man could command his deftiny ; that his mafter was 
‘* killed, and himfelf wounded and prifoner; but that, if he furvived, and 
*« his majefty would employ him in his fervice, he was ready to fhew 
*« the fame zeal for him, as he had done for the Baow.” The Sua 
gave him back in charge to the Grand Fisier, where he was treated with 
the greateft cruelty ; and, as it is faid, they ordered poifon to be applied to 
his wounds, fo that he died the 7th day after. 


Tue day after the battle, the SHAn, fuperbly dreffed, rode round the 
the field of battle, where he found thirty-two heaps of thé flain of different 
numbers, moft of them killed near each other, as they had fought; befides 
thefe, the ditch of the Buow’s camp, and the jungles all round the neigh. 
bourhood of Paniput, were filled with bodies. The SHaun entered the 
town of Pantpur, and, after vifiting the fhrine of Boo Aty Katinper, he 
returned to his tents. . 


SHUJAH-UL-DowLan took fome hundreds of Bifties with him — 
to the field of battle, to wath the bodies, and look for thofe of the chiefs, 
efpecially for that of the Biiow; and carried the Mabrarta Vakeels Stna- 
DUR Punpit, and Gunnetsu Punpit, and other prifoners, who knew 
the perfons of all the chiefs, toaffift him in finding them out; according- 
ly they found the bodies of Jeswunt Row.Powar, and the fon of 
PaLa JApoo, and many others. 

R 
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Te fecond day; after the ftricteft fearch had been made for the body of” 
the Brow, advice was brought, that a body was lying about fifteen. cofS: 
from the field of battle, which appeared to be that of a chicf&: Sueoyanme- 
vL-Dow1Lan immediately went to the place, and had the body. wafhed: 
fome pearls of the value of three or four hundred rupees each, being found: 
near the body, confirmed the belief of its being that of a perfon of rank, 
Thefe pearls the Navab gave to SINADUR Punpit the Mibratra. Vakeel, 
who, as well as the reft of the Madrartes, who came to find out the bodies, . 
hurft into-tears, and decfared this to be the body of the Buow, which they 
difcovered by feveral fiatural marks, which the Buow was known ta have 
about him. .Firf, ablack fpot about the fize of a-rupee on one of his. 
thighs ; fecondly, a ftar im his back, where he had been wounded with a 
Kuitar by Mazurrex Kuan; and thirdly, in-his foot the fortunate lmes, 
called by the aftrologers, Puddum Mutch: The body. was that of a 
young man about thirty-five years old, and ftrongly. made ; and, as it was 
known, that. the Buow every day made one thoufand two hund red proitra-. 
tions before the fun, fo were there the marks of fuch a practice on the 


knees and hands of this corpfe. 


Wuite we were thus employed, I obferved one of the -Durranies,. 
who ftood ata diftance and laughed, which I remarked tothe Naved, and 
told him, that perhaps that man might know fomething refpecting the 
body. The Navad took him afide: and queftioned him; to which he 
he anfwered: “‘ I faw this perfon feveral times during the battle; he was ex-. 
“« tremely well. mounted, and, in the courfe of the aétion, two of his hor- 
«: fes were killed under him; at laft he received feyeral wounds, and was- 
* difmounted from. his.third horfe. About this time the Mafratra army 
* fled on all fides, yet this perfon feemed {till, to preferve his. prefence of 
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#¢mind. He was well dreffed, and had many jewels on, and he retired 
4* wath a dhort dpear in his hand, and witha refolute afpect. I and fome 
«+ others purfued him for the fake of this jewels, and, having furrounded 
« him, we alked him if he was feme chief, or the Baow himfelf; and 
“ told him not to be afraid, for we would do him no harm, but carry hint 
«¢ wherever he defired. As the made no reply, one of my companions grew 
** angry, and wounded him with a fpear, which he returned, upen which 
#¢ wwe killed him, and-cut off his head, but not without his wounding twe 
#* ior three of us; the head another perfon hasgot:” This laftcircumftance 
awas not true, for the head was afterwards found with his wery man. 


‘The Navab carried the body, and that of Susrajer Nagan (which had 
forty cuts of dwords upon.it) tothe camp upon two elephants, and inform- 
ed the ‘Sman of all the:cireumftances, 


The Sxau,in complimentto Savy an-vL-Dow Lan, gave orders that thefe 
two bodies, together with the bedy of Biswas Row, should be burned 
according to the cuftom of their.cafts, and dent twenty of his Nefickchees 
‘to attend, and prevent the Dwranmtes from giving any interruption to, the 
ceremony. His Excellency gave the bodies in charge tome, and told me that 
I was of the fame country and'tribe, and therefore he defired that I would 
‘burn them withthe proper ceremonials.; and he fent Rajah Anure aire with 
the Nefuckebecs toattend me. Accordingly [carried them to a’fpot between 
the'Suan’s camp and:the Nevaé’s, and, having wathed them with Ganges 
ewater, and perfumed them with fandel weod, J burned them. 


Asourt two thoufand of the fugitives from the Brow’s camp, who had 
‘efcaped from flaughter by Savy au-vL-DowLan’s protection, were prefent 
) ed % 
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on this occafion, and all were of opinion, that the headlefs body was the 
Buow’s ; but ftill, the head not having been feen, there was fome room for 
doubt. In the evening, after burning the bodies, we returned tocamp. At 
night SaujaH-ut-Dow Lau went to the grand Vizier, and told him what 
the Duranny had faid refpecting the head. ‘The Vizier fent for the Duran» 
ny, who belonged to BenKHORDAR KHAN, and told him not to fear being 
obliged to give up his plunder, that he fhould keep it all if he would confefs 
where the head was: upon this the Dwranny brought it wrapped up in a 
cloth, and threw it down before the grand Vizier. Rajah Banoo Punprrt, the 
Mabratta Vakeel, being fent for to look at the head, immediately faid, ** this 
‘is the head’of the Baow: he was my matter, and the care of this is a 
‘« facred duty to me; let me. beg that this head may be given to me, and 
« that I may be permitted to-burn it according to the ceremonial of our re 
‘‘ ligion.” The grand Vizier {miled at this requeft, and gave the head'te 
him, at the fame time fending fome Ne/uckchees with him for his proteétion. 
RajabBasooPunvirt carried the head on the out fide of the camp, and burned 
it; after which no man doubted that the Bhow was actually killed. And 
this concludes all, that I perfonally know, refpecting this battle and the death 
of the Brow. 


I afterwards learned from other parts of the country, that MuLnar Row, 
AmaAjeE Guickwar, Betrau Sau Deo, and fome other chiefs fled from 
the battle and-efcaped. One of the Buow’s wives efcaped on horfeback, 
and got fafe to Deig, where Rajah Surya Mut received her with great 
re{fpect, gave. her money, clothes, and a padanéin, and fent her with an ef 
cort to fan/y, whence fhe got fafe tothe Decan. 


SHUMSHERE BenaApeR got to. Deig, wounded; SurjA Mut had his 
woundstaken thegreateft care of, but he died foonafter, and his tomb is at Deig. 
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Tue fifth day after the battle, the SHan returned to Deb/y, which he 
reached in four marches. He wifhed to feizeonthe empire of Hindojlan ; 
but Gon difapproved of his defign. 


After our return to Deh/y,Savuyan-uL-Dow au fent all the fugitives from 
the Mabratta camp, who had taken fhelter with him, under a guard of his 
own troops, to the boundary of the ‘faurs dominions, where they were fafe. 


Ercar days after this, by the pleafure of Gon, all the Derranies mutinied 
ina body, and infifted on the difcharge of their arrears for the two years paft, 
and alfo that they fhould immediately march back to Kaéu/.- This confu- 
fion lafted for fome days, during which time the Dywrranies quarrelled with 
Suvyan-ut-DowLau’s people, and threatened to attack his camp. His 
excellency, highly provoked at this, went to the Grand Vizier, and afked 
him, “* if that was the treatment he was to experience after all the fine 
«© promifes, that had been made to him :” the Vizser aflured him, that both 
the Suan and himfelf had the higheft refpect and attention for his excel- 
lency, but that the Durrames were out of all power of control. * Then 
** (faid the Navas) 1 fee the value of your promife ;” and got up to depart, 
The Vizier embraced him, faying, ‘* we fhall meet again ;” but his excel- 
lency made no reply. 


As foon as he returned to his own camp, he confulted with his friends, 
and all agreed, that it was no longer advifable to remain with the Suan’s 
army: accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, and marched fifteen cofs 
that night ; and in this manner by five forced marches, he got to Mindy 
gaut on the Ganges. He was apprehenfive, that the Saan might be fo pro-- 
yoked at the abruptnefs of his departure, as to order him to be purfued ;. 
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but no fuch ftep was takens and the Nawab cxoffed the Ganges, and re- 
‘turned with fafety inte his own dominmioas. 


Arter this, we learned from the news-writers, the Suan finding rt 
impoflible to pacify his army by any other means, was obliged to give up 
his views in Hindoffan, and to return to Kabul; having recaived above 
forty'lacs of rupees from Nuyers-vi-Dowian for the affiftance, which 
he had given him. sala 

- 

Tuovea this narrative is. written from - ry, and long fince the 
‘events happened, I do not believe that J-have omitted any :circumftance of 
importance; and thofe, who reflect upon theft tranfadtions, will ‘believe 
that providence made ade of Anweep Suan Darrany to-humble the un. 
becoming ae and prefumption of the Mabratiass for in the eyes af Gop 








p- 93+ devitiag’). Tas mealare of the Brows feems'to have been merély a pottic’l artifice to aifantte 
the Hindsyfary ¢hiefs by exciting in fomeof them a hopeofparticipatingyia his conqueits; for the preceding 
conduct of the Brow gives little reafon to believe, that, if the Darravier and Rebiiies had been out of the 
quefion, be would have allowad the extitesce of apy power in ‘idiavgfam, ‘bat usat of the Madrariar, 


p: 99. chiliren). Tis is a compliment very common among caltern natiewes sand, like molt ofithelr 
ether,complimenis, means nothing at all, 


p: rot. addrei). Ov this they are extremely tenacious ; i it is a thing fovery particularly attended 
to in-the caf, that thafe, who have. eccafion to corre[pond with the “Geticds:, cannot be toowell acquameed 
«with every one’s addrels; for any deviation excites either dilgufl-or ridicule, 


p- 106. Paget), Tue word Pagah has the fame figaification among the Mabrattes, as Risch has 
among the Perjiass and Algeal; cand, onli indehnive vin the amber ef troops df which i: cenhits, maybe 
rendered pretty fairly by our word brigade: | have known itapplied.co.a command of three hund, ¢. horfe, and 
Abave-alio kmownit ufedin the’ tame fenfe, ‘tu def-ribt one of fome itivulands of horfe and Foot with ariillery. 
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pw tom Piederriess "Van. Pimdarrits are the freebooters.of the Mabratra armies, and nfually a1 numer- 
ousay thofe they account their regulars. ‘They are-mounted on fimall but. hardy hories, aod ferve for pander 
only. The chiefs, under whom they engage, enter into certaim articles. of agreement with the chief com- 
manding the Mafrara army, refpeéting the divifion of plunder; and the Pindarrics alfo have particular 
conditions, on which they férve under their chiefs. Their principal ufe isin laying waile an enemy's country, 
ortheir own when invaded; which they do with greatalacrity and effefl; alfo in attacking the hagcage and 
camp followers of an enemy"s army. Another thing, which makes them extremely afeful totheir own army, 
is, that every Pindarry has-a pair of large bags on his faddle, which, after his day"s excurfion, hein the evenin g 
brings into. camp, filled: with wheat, barley, mee, or fone ather wltfal grain, plandered from the villages, 
wiich is fold in the bawar for fomething below the marker price; fo that ten thowland Piedaricr are at leni¥ 
as uleful tothe fapplp of theirowmanny, ay an-equal number of Bawerad: with carriage bullocks would be. 


pe 107. The treape). ‘Ts feems to have: beemthe-crifte of the Buow's-fortune: had he boldly ar 
tacked the Sa ass while he was palling the Juans. he would probably have totally defeated him. 


Pp. ro. Air camp). Colonel Dowe fays, that the Brow occupied the lines formerly thrown op by 
Manon wim Sian, and thar tie Dux an ySuaw polled himielf in the more fortanate campof Napin 
Suan. Kasi Raja-does not notice this, but fays, that the Buow dug a trench round his camp, ‘The 
point however isof little coniequence, 


p tito» janwary J. Colonel Dower fave, it was om the zoth not the Gth of Jomaa-w!. Sani: the reader 


may believe either, without any injusy to the fat of the battle itfel. Dates are exceedingly inaccurate in 


Pp. 12m dif). Tars may appear extraordinary to thefe who:hare never feen a large army of horfe 
galloping about ona dufty plain in a hot climate, bus is a very natural and true defeription to thefz. who haves 


Te Tamnotmiftaken, Puvtance mentions, as one of the molt.cruel fufferings of Crassus"s army, when 


Ste in Portéia, that the Parthians galloped round them continaally, and almoit fuffocated the foldiers 


_ iP daa. comity). Datrea yo Parett, the brother of Jusxoojze, had been killed the year before 
wo the batile of Bapener, againft Nt jern-v1-DowLan. 


Ps 123. endive). ‘Tutse orders of Anmup San evince much military knowledge : 1 
can fcarcely be imagined in that fituation of affairs; and the fuceefs was com plete. 7 


P. 123+ enchamiment) -- Tua Mabratrearmy fied in confequence of the death of Biswas Row their 
chief, This is-always the cafe with Afiatich armitas 
& 
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p- 1t4s falr), Tats nn mber feems very great, but any pe-fon, acquainted with the multitodes of fol- 
lowers in an Jodiew camp, will not difbelieve it. Even in Zaz/j4 camps in Jadia, three followers to cath 
fighting man is confidered as a moderate number. , 


= 


p. 124. merit), Tats is looked npon as highly beneficial to the fouls of the faithful; and almoft a cer- 
tain pals-port to paradilc. 


p- 127. Ganges). Ts15 is.one of the many inflances among this people, where abfurd fuperftition is 
brought in excule of lax morality: what the auihor adverts to, is very common both among Hindoce and 
Mujuimanz, Wt is rather an adjuration than any thing that might reafonably be deemed obligatory (even 
though its obje¢t were innocent) on the perfon, on whom it is involuntarily impofed ; and is ufeally praftifed 
to make men betray fecrets which they are bound in honour toconceal, He who withes to difcover the fecret, 
fays, 1 adjure you by the Ganges, or the Korax, or your fon's héad :" this the other pretends to confidera 
fufficient compulfion for him to betray his truft. I fay pretends, beeaufe where the feeret regards their 
own interclt or fafety, they are very far from allowing an equal force to the adjuration. 


p 129. cruelty), Tae caufe of this extraordinary enmity to Innauim Kuan, was his having 
fought on the fide of the infidels againft the true believers. 


p. 132- billed), Notwitastaxpine all this however, in the year 1779, a man appeared, who 
called himfelf the Boow, and from many circumflances obtained credit for fome time. 


Hi came firlt to Eratoa, and made himfelf known to Lata Batcontsp, a merchant with whom the 
Buow had been on terms of friendihip. Batconixp was fo far perfaaded of hisidentity, that he treated 
and entertained him with great refpect : but, though he brought many circum/antial proofs, that he was the 
Buow, and his age, perion, and feveral marks about his body, flrangly fupported that belict, fill there 
appeared a difference in temper and manner, which excited doubt. Baicosino having expreffed his with 
to be fatisfied refpetting this, the perfon replied, that after the battle and porfuit, from which he elcaped 
alive, though wounded, he fled to the hills of Kaedéae, where he lived five years among a fraternity of 
Fakes, conforming to all their aufterities, which malt neceffarily have made a great change in his manners, 
That after this, he had refided forme time in Robilemed, and had travelled to many places in the difpuife of 
a Byraghy fakeir. ** Atlength, ((sid he) I am arrived here, and we muft devife the beft method ra me ta 
declare myfeli.". Batconixp told him, that, as there were many Mabrarrar at Bemsrer to whom the 
Rruow was known, he had better firft fhow himfelf there; accordingly he went to Chatrerkore, in 
Bindelennd, from whence he wrote, (as the Buow) to Morjez Baur, Ramcnunp Gornun, and 
Gueeusn Buut, at Beeares; informing, them that he was arrived at Chatrertete, and defiring them to 
come to him immediately. 


Uron receipt of this letter, Moryze Baur, the onof Ramcnusp Gatevr, and Dooxpoo But, 
who was an old fervant of the Buow, fet out for Céayerkere, where they immediately waited upon the 
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Tuppofed Buow, and had « long conference with him, after which they retired to a howl in'the town, 
Next day they waited upon him again, when in the courfe of the converfation the fuppofed Brow told them, 
that ashe had deft many lacks of rupees asa depafit with them before the battle of Panigit, hie defired 
that they would furnith him with fome money, to defray the expenfe of the rank which he meant to ailert. 
On this they immediately got up and went away, and from that time they began to circulate a report, that 
this was not the Baow but an impoftor, When he heard this, he reproached them with ingratitude, and 
told them that he would come to Braarzs and eftablith his claims upon them: they however perfifled to deny 
them, and returned to Bewarer. ‘The fuppofed Buow followed them, and arriving at Bemarer vent to ree 
fide at the houfe of Doompoo Buvt who all along acknowledged him. Here feveral Me4rarte:, and other 
confiderable inhabitants of that town went to fee him, and were [> far convinced of his identity, that they 
gave and lent him large fuma of money, Several of the Mabrartas alfo ate with him; in:proof of their 
belief of history, But four or five of ‘the principal merchants, whom he had alferted to be his debtors, 
would not vifit him, at which he was fo mach provoked that he fent word to Morzes Baur, Rawcuux- 
pex Gorkun, and Guawtin Bur, citherto pay him what they owed him by fair means, or that he 
would compel them by foree: at the fame time he began to raife fome ehoopta the rictend daa aot 
together fome hundreds of the kind of foldiery procurable in every town in Hindsfan, He alfo got a 
palkey, and two or three horfe for himfclf, with which cavalcade he uled to come into the town, and 
pals in terrour round the houles of his debtors, who wey much alarmed Jeft he fhould feize upon them 


Me. Trowat Geawam, who at this time was refident on the part of the company at Brearet, hearing 
of thefe proceedings, inquired of feveral perfons of charaéter, whether in their Opinion this man was the 
Bwow or not, who all replied that he certainly was an impoflor. While this inguiry was going on, it was 
difcovered that Doox poo Burr, a confidential friend of the Buaw (as has been faid before) was carrying 
on fome fecret negociation with Raja Currt Sic, who had fent him wicmoe dt diese iad Cais 
Gr anam was led to believe from many circumftances, that one object of this negociation was to have him 
deftroyed under cover of fome popular infurreétion; the Raja having at that time conceived a jealoufy of 
him, on account of his Knowledge in the affairs of that diftriét, which the Raja withed as much as 
pofible to conceal, As the Eug/d were then at war with the Mebratta:, and Raja Caryr Ste 
thought to be rather diffatisfied with the Government, Mr. Grauam was very natorally alarmed at this 
intelligence, and fent a meffage co the Raja, requelting that he would explain himfelf. In reply Raja 
Cuert Sine affured him that he was perfe@ly ignorant of the matter in queflion, and defired that Mr. 
Grauam would fend for the perfon himfelf and inquire. Mr. Granaw accordingly did fend for him, 
but he peremptorily refuled to come, with exprefficas of contempt for the refident’s authority. 


Ma. Granam having advifed the Raja of this, and called upon him for affiftance, as the perfon in 
whofe hands the government of the cOMntry Was, as to its police, the Rea immediately fent the Ameer 
and Curu al of Bemares with a detachment of Sepoys to feize upon the fappofed Baow, and confine him. 
They accordingly forrounded the houfe in which he refided, and, after fome little refiftance, they took him 
prifoner and carried him to Mr. Gaanas, who alked him fome queftions, to which his anfwers were not 
fatisfaétory, and rather tending to confirm the fufpicions alread ly conceived of Raya Cugyr Sinc, 


S 
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Tnx fappofed Brow remained a prifoner in the Aumeins.Catcherry at Beaaris; il‘ Mr, Guaw awa: 
Ving confulted the board at Culuuia, received.their orders to fend. him to Chawargéar, and deliver him * 
in charge to the commanding officer there ;. and they at the fame time direfted him to inquire particu-- 
larly into the teath or falfehood of-his flory. This- perfon was accordingly confined. at Chynarghur~ 
where Mr. Gnawa went feveral times, and fent for the prifoner, whom he queRioned particularly. ref. 
pediing hie whole ftory ;. the refult of which was, his feeling fome difpoftion to credit hit being the. 
Buow, end oceafionally afifting him with money. Soon alter Mr. Guana went to Calcusia carry - 
ing with him an agent on the part of the fuppofed Ruow ; batin a-thort time after, he himielf going to» 
Madrax.as Scoretary to Sir Eras Coore, nothing was determined refpecting that affair, andthe unfortuns 
ate man remained a prifoner tll Augull 1781, when Mr, Hastinoathe Governor General came to Brra- 
res, and the troubles with Raja Cuevr Sixc commenced. Daring the time of Mr. Hasrinci's re- 
fidence at Chenarghwr, he fent for the prifoncr, and, alter-hearing his ery, ordered bim so be releafeds = 
the man returned to Bearis, where he died oon alter. 


Awono others, Kant Raye Posxptt, the author of this book, being at Bemaris when the fuppoled ° 
Daow refided there, went to fee him, and faid ( as Batcosino had done ) that the perion exactly re- 
fembied the real Buow,.and that the.marks upon .him (the fame as mentioned in his Narrative of the 
Battle of Panipst) exafily corre(ponded, but that the manner and temper were different. 


affair flands at prefent, 2 fubject for unbounded conjeGures, and the Bereres Buow will 
ent Simeet, Peaxim Wannecn, the Refiow Demeter, and? 
tran(mitted to polterity as impo‘tors, when better fortune in the preca- 
s have ftamped them the real much injured heirs of their dae 
benign exercife of legitimate au~- 


Tus the 
generally be claifed with Lama 
many others whom ill faccefs hes 
rious appeal to the fword, would perhap 
mains reflored by the hand of heaven, to blefs their fubje@s by the 
thority : Fr 

e¢ The vanquithed rebel like a rebel dies: 
t "The vidtor rebel plumes him on a throne.'” 

This man had written» Hiftory of himfell in the Perjan. Langeage, which he pave to Mr. Tuomas 
Gaawam, who would have indulged me with .the perafal of it, but having left it behind him when he 


went to the coalt with the late Sir Eyas CooTt, in a place not {offiiciently dry, it was unfortusately def- 


troyed by vermin, 


p. 0392. Shamfere.) "Tie was the father of Ary Benaper,. now at Murtra (im 1799) with. 


Toxojer Huneee :. 

p- 133- He wijbed.) Tis is the only hiftorical intimation that I remember to have met with of thie 
fatt, yet it is extremely probable, and I was told by people of the firft authority, when Iwas at Debly, 
that the connedlion, which Anwep Suan Duerany formed with the Hobfe of Timwe when he was 
in HimposTas, waswith that view. He himfelf married a Daughter of Mowamoten Suan, and 
gave a young Daughter of ALumcHIRE Sant (confequently a filker-or half filter af Stan Avus) 
to his fon Tumue Suan who has fince fucceeded him io the throne of Kanut, &c. But his conflant 
apprehenfions on the fide of Perfig, and a difpofition void of enterprife, have hitherto prevented Trsevs 


i 
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“Suan from attempting any thing in Hindefan; and, as he grows older, it is probable that his pacifick 
condutft will fil] continue, 


—p. 134. Nevis.) “It cannot fail to flrikeevery redder, that though Kass: Raya Powprr was a fer- 
‘want, and evidently agreatadcmirer, of Soujan-vt-Dowtan, omitting no fairoceafion of praifing him, 
yet he fays nothing of what Dow and fome others tell as of Suv) an-v1-DowLaw’s being highly infiru 
mental w-gaiming the victory at: Panipar by wheeling round uptn the flank of the Madratras at a critical 
part of the battle. On the contrary, by his very clear and minaie.detail, it appears that Say )pan-vee 
Dowran's diviition never moved from their fir poll, but thought themfelves fortunate in nor being attack. 
ed where they were. As, independent of hiftorical truth and his mafier’s credit, Kasi Raju would hime 
felf have derived fome fhare of reputation from the gallant actions performed by that divifion, it does 
Bot icem likely, that he would have pailed fach a circumflance over in Llence, if it had ever happened, 


——S : / 


“An EXPLANATION of the PLAN, 


A. Panigat with the Mahbratta Camp, “B. The Dirrany ‘Camp. 

1 Divifon of Innanio Kuan. “C. The Snan‘s advanced Tent. 

= Divilion of Auajte Gwickwak,. 1 Divifion of Bex ewowp an Kuan, 

3 Divifion of Sav peo Patut. = Divifion of Amin Bac, &ce. 

4 Divifion of the Bnow & Biswas Row. 3 Divifion of Doorpy Knane 

§ Divilion of Jeswoxr Row, : -4 DivifonwfHariz Ranuur Kran, 
6 Divifion of Suumiuin Bewastas  .¢ Divificn of Anmep Kuan Buncusa 
7 Divifion of Mutnar Row. © 6 Divifion of the Guawp‘Vierer, 

8 Divifion of Ju xncoocar Sixpta. + Divifion of Suuja-ut-Dowza. 


“$ Divifion of Nujzts-vt-Dowsa, 
'9 Diviion of Suan Pussunn Kyaw, 
410 Perjion Mulketeers, 
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REMARK Jy the PRESIDENT. 


HE preceding narrative brings to my mind an anecdote, which I ree 
TT ceived from Baumen of Yezd, whofe father Baura’m had been 
a confidential fervant of Carr’m Kn A’n, and heard it at Sdirdz from the 
lips of the Kua’y himfelf. Both Carta Zend, and Anmep Addl; were 
officers of Na'pir Shah, and, having difpleafed him at the fame time fora 
little neglect of their duty, as commiffaries, were put under arreft, and con- 
fined for fome days in the fame guard room ; but fuch are the viciffitudes of 
life in unfettled countries, that, a fhort time af ter, Na‘pir was affaflinated 
by one of his own kinfmen; Canim became, at length, fovereign of all 
Iran, where he reigned near thirty years univerfally beloved ; and Aumep, 
having founded a new kingdom at Cééu/, obtained the victory at Panipat’s, 
without which the Mabraras would, perhaps, at this day have been the 
moft powerful nation of India. 


To COLONEL PEARSE. 
Dear Sir, ° | 
* THE following is an extra&t from a paper written in 1782, and ine 
tended for a periodical Mathematical publication, which I then had the 
care of: as it moftly relates to a fubject, of which no perfon is a better judge 
than yourfelf, if you think it worthy of a place in the Tranfaétions of the 
Afiatick Society, I requeft you will tranfmit it. 
Iam, Dear Sir, | 
* No. VI. Your molt obedient and 
moft humble fervant, 


REUBEN BURROW. 
Fort William, Fure 10, 1787. 
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A Specimen of a Method of reducing Practicat TAaBLes and 
CALCULATIONS into more general and compendious forms. 


Fy *HOUGH practices wfual in one fcience may often be transferred with 
# is advantage to another, yet the general clafs of writers are fo much 
more intent upon making books than improvements, that it very feldom 
happens to be the cafe ; and therefore, though the following hints can have 
Little claim to ingenuity, they are certainly valuable on account of their ufe. 


Ir is common in Aftronomy, when there are two feries of quantities, 
whofe refpective terms depend on each other, to find a general expreffion 
for an intermediate term, by what is called the method of interpolation: 
that is applied by Newton to Comers, and by De La CatLte to 
Eclipfes ; and I thall here, as afpecimen, apply it to fome few.examples in 


artillery and fortification. 


Let ¢+hx be an exprefiion by which the quantity a is derived from m, 
and b from n; thenif N is any term in the feries m, n, the term derived 
from it in the ferics a, b, will be (an-bm) :(n-m) + N (b-a}: (n-m). 


In p. 174 0f Mutter’s artillery, the length of a battery for two pieces of 
cannon is forty feet ; and for four pieces fifty-eight fect: now if N be the 
number of cannon, a general expreifion for the length of the battery, may 
be found by fubftituting two for m, and four for n} forty for aand fifty-eight 
for b, in the foregoing form, which then becomes 22+9N; and therefore 


for twenty pieces of cannon, the length of the battery is 202 feet. 


| Nuseker | Loveegt af 
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By a fimilar fubftitution, if fifty men are required to-make the battery fer 
two pieces, and feventy for that of four pieces, as in MuLteR’s Table; 
then 390+10N, is the expreflion for the men required for any number Niof 
pieces in general. 


InsTEAD, therefore, of MuLier’s Table, the followinggeneral one may 


be inferted for the number of men, tools, &c. for making a battery for any 
numberof cannon in one night, 


= 
2 | 
i 


Afce ta male the Pajcines wine F | 
: A | Pie Ts | Matirri. 


Battery. | Fajeinen b Billte | Pjashs. | Taos Pid 


Tn the fame manner, from having a ‘few particular cafes in other kinds of 
rules, general ones may be found; for example if‘N be a number whofe 
r root is required; and if xbe its neareft complete power; then we know 
already, that 

x: N » x:::-x: Nt x forthe 1 root. 

3x: + 4N:N ox*::x:N4 w@ x for the fquare root. 

ax' +N: Nw» x?2i:x : Ni «x for the cube root. 
Now the general form of the three laft terms is evident; and to find thofe 
of the firft term, let one and two be put form and n; and one and three- 
halves foraand b.; and by fubftituting in the foregoing expreflion, thegene- 
ral coefficient of x‘ is found to be (r + 1); again if we put o and one-half 
for a and b, we find the coefficient of N to be (r—1). 
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Ir we ufe the fecond and third proportions, putting two and three for: 
m and n, and for a and-b,. three-halves and two, in-the firft.cafe ; and. 
one-half and one, in the fecond we get the fame values:. 


4 't1F r—li- r. ei 
Hence in general ; ——x. + N: Now xtix: N: wo x:- 
2 , 


Another example of the advantage of transferring praGtices from one fub.- 
ject to another is-this. Dr. Harty has applied a method fimilar to that: 
of interpolation to find the-timeof the tropicks: now the fun’s meridian 
altitude maybe found inthe fame way from altitudes taken near the meri- 
dian, and if the obférver begins alittle before noon to take altitudes and the 





times, and continues to do fo till alittle after noon, a number of meridian 
altitudes may be deduced from 'thefe, and the latitudé found much more ex- 
actly from them, than can be expected from a fingle meridian altitude, by- 
ufing the expreffion for the maximum,..or otherwife, . 


Analogous to thefe, aré methods of generalizing ~ 
properties from particular cafes: thus, if-Ab Ac be’ 
tangents to.acircle, and if any lines BC, be, be: ‘alfo 
drawn to touch the circles+ then the perimeters of all 
the triangles ABC, will be ‘conftant, and alfo the dif - 
ference between the fum. of Ab: and: Ac and. the ‘bafe> / \ | 
be: this property is of uncommon ufe in. the:conftruc=- $$ 
tion of problems relative to plain-triangles and trape- 
ziums; and if lines.be fuppofed drawn from the centre; -or ‘arpoint in: the: 





circumference of a fphere, to each/part of the- figure; it! will be 
found; that the projection of the figure upon the {phere, will have analogous. 
properties, and that the theorem is alfo truce in fpherical triangles. 
By a like mode of confideration, . problems fimilar to. thofe of Arotiowrvs: 
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on tangencies may be con” ic ton the fphere ; for inftance, having three 
circles given upon a fphere, a fourth may be found to touch them; for their 
politions on the {phere being given, their proje€tions will alfo be given on a 
plane ftereographically ; and as a circle may be found in Viera’s method 
to touch them on that plane, the. fituation of that circle may be found 
upon the fphde, and hence properties may be found for conitructing the 
problem independent of the ftereographic projection: and if we fuppofe 
the centre of projection to be the centre or focus, &c. of a {pheroid or 
other folid, innumerable properties may be found relative to their tangents, 
curvatures, écc. regard being had to the pofition of the plane, &c. 

To give a {pecimen of the aforefaid method in fortification, let h (fee 
pp. 22, 23, 24, and 25 of Deiprer’s Perfed French Engineer ) reprefent 
the height of a wall; then according to Vausan’s mieafures, if five feet 
be the thicknefs at the top, th+, will be the thicknefs at the bottom; 
and according to Ber1por’s. method = h+ 3,5, will be the thicknefs at the 
top, and th+3,5, that at the bottom. The length of the counterfort (ac- 
cording to VauBAN), will be ih+2; alfo —h+2 is the thicknefs next the 
wall, and, (t{h+4) the thicknefs at the dui end of the counterfort. If 
part of the wall is gazoned, let e be the height of that part and h that of 
the wall; then +(h+e)+¥ is the thicknefs at the bottom ; te+5, is the 
thicknefs at the top; i(h+-e)+2, is the length of the counterfort; 

sc(h+e)+2 its thieknefé next the wall, and 4(i(h +¢)+4) its thicknefs 
farthett from°the wall... When there are cavaliers, let c be their height 


in feet ; then 7; (2¢+¢4 so) is the'thicknefs of the revétement at the top, 
and 2, (zh+2e+¢+4'50) is the thicknefs at the bottom. 
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A Demonstration of one of the HINDOO RULES of 
ARITHMETIC. — By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. - 


| HE Art of Invention being in a:great meafure dependent onthe doct- 
A ‘rine of combinations; every additional improvement in the Taft mutt 
of confequence be ufeful in the former; and as the following ancient Rule 
for ‘* finding the fum of allthe different permutations of a given numeral quan~ 
tily, confijling of a given number of places of figures” is not, I believe extant in 
any European Author, and is befides very ingenious; I take the liberty to 
infert it, and alfo to add ‘the demonftration. 


Rute. Place an Arithmetical progreffion over the figures Deginning with 
unity at the Units place and increafing by unity : divide the produét of the 
terms of this progreflion by the number of places of figures in the given 
quantity : Multiply the fum of the figures in the given quantity by the 
quotient, and fet down the product as often as there are places in the given 
quantity ; removing it each repetition one place to the right hand, and ‘the 
Sum of thefe lines 1s the Sum of all the permutations. 


EXAMPLE. Required the Sum of the different permutations of 893 





2X03 = 25 (8+9+3)2=40;5 893 

roi!) B39 

40 083 

3 2 2b 49 935 
8 g 3 40 ‘ 389 
398 

4440 —~ 

44409 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

First, it is evident that if all the permutations of any number of letters 
exprefling figures be put down; and thofe in the firft place to the right 
hand be multiplied by unity ; thofe in the fecond place by ten; thofe in the 
third place by 100, and fo on; then the Sum of all thefe, will be the Sum 
of the permutations required. 


SECONDLY; fuppofing the different permutations to be put down one 
under another, it w! lrealy appear, from the manner in which permuta~ 
tions are generated, that all the letters occur an equal number of times in 
~ each perpendicular column; and alfo that the number of times of 
occurrence in the permutations of n letters, is equal to the permutations of 
n—y letters ; but the permutations of n—1 letters is equal to 1.2. 3.. . (n—1), 
or 1x 2x 3 carried to n—1 terms; and confequently if there be n letters 
in the given number, each letter in the Columns aforefaid will occur 

1.2.3... (n—1) times. 


THIRDLY; Let 1.3.5). (n—1)=m then, 


m (a+b+e+...n) 1= Sum of numbers in the units place or firft Column. 
m (a+b+c+...n) 10= Sum of numbers in the tens or fecond Column. 
m(a+b+e+..n)1c0= do. — third Column. 

m (a+b+c¢+...n) 100...to (n—-1):-Cyphers= ditto inthe n Column; and 
the Sum of thefe is evidently equal to m(a+b+c+...n).(1+10+ 100+...to 
n terms); and putting for (1 + 10+ 100+..n) its value 115,,.n, the expreffion 
“becomes (1.2.3..(n-1) } x (a+b+c+..n)x(111...n) ; but 1. 2.3 -+.(N—T) 
is equal:to =+3-" and therefore the expreflion for the Sum of all the 








permutations is (sees) x (a4b4¢4.,.m) x (rts ..n), which is the Hindeo. 
OL bk?! 


sule when the figures of the given number are all unlike. 
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3=785 
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VIL. 
On' the NICOBAR ISLES and the Fruit of the MELLORI, 
By NICOLAS FONTANA, Ej. 


HE fouth weft monfoon having ftrongly fet in on the Malaéar coaff, 
it was deemed unfafe to remain there any longer; we therefore 
took our departure from Mangalore on the 2oth May, 1778, directing: 
our courfe towards the gulph of Bengal, and in’ Tefs! than ten’ days, 
we came in fight of the Carnicobar Iflands; the appearance of which 
at feven or eight leagues diftance, is much like a chain of mountains 
covered with woods: we anchored to the N. E. of one oft them, ‘in 
five fathoms with a good fandy bottom; fupplied ourfelves with water and’ 
wood, and proceeded in queft of the other Nicodars or Nancaveris, as they 
are called, fituated-between eight and nine ds. N. Li. to the northernmott 
point of the Mland of Sumatra: They were defcried onthe 4th Fume to tlie’ 
S. Wet W. at the diflance of ten leagues: the pofition of three of ‘thofe 
Iflands forms one'ol the fafelt harbours in Jid/a, where {hips of all fizes 
may ride with the greateft fccurity, fheltered from alf winds, about‘ half a- 
mile from fhore; with the additional advantage of two entrances, that may 
ferve for getting inand out, both witha N, E. and $, W, Monfoon, having 
a clear deep, channel on each fide. 


In one of the bays formed within thofe ilands, we* moored in tivelve 
fathoms, and there remained ‘until the.-$. W; monfoon. was quite over, 
which was in the beginning of Sepreméer. The largeft of thofe: iflands is: 
called Nancavert or Nancowry about-five or fix. Ls; in circumference; and: 
better inhabited, than any of the other two. The fecond is called Sowry or 
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Chowry, and the other 7rictt, all clofely,fituated: abont ten leagues to the 
WN. E. of them is another called Catchou/. * 


Axumost the whole of thofe iflands. is uncultivated, though there are a 
number of large valleys, that might be rendered very fruitful, with little 
trouble, the foil being naturally fertile, where the cocoanut, and. all other 
tropical, fruits come {pontaneoully to the higheft perfection, together with 
yams and fweet. potatoes, to obtain, which itis only neceflary to {eratch the 
earth fuperficially, and; the feeds fo planted come, forth in a few days. + 


Tue furrounding fea abounds with exquifite ffh, fhell-fifh, as cockles, 
and turtles; and a mott.fplendid difplay of beautiful. fhells of the rareft 
fort are to be. met with on the fhore. The birds nefts, t fo much efteemed 
in China, are alfo to be found among the rocks : ambergris is likewife to be 
met with, but the inhabitants. have learned a mode of adulterating it, 
and it is therefore, feldom to be found ina genuine ftate: if adulterated 
with any heterogeneous matter, {uch as wax, or refin, the mode of difcoy- 
ery is fimply by placing a {mall bit of it upon the point of a kmife 
when hot, and. if it evaporates without leaving any calx or Caput 
Mortuum, and diffufes a ftrong fragrant. fmell, it is certainly genuine. 


* Ix the year 1756, the Dani} E. 1. Company eretted on one of thefe iflands a houfe to ferve as a 
a Fadtory, but on their failure in the year 1758 itwas evacuated, On the re eftablithment of the Company in 
1768, another hopfe was built on Soury Ifland, which was in 1773, in like manner, ordered to be evacua- 
ted as ufele(s to the Company’s intereils : three or four Earepcan miffionaries, with a view of making pro- 
felytes, remained behind and have continued there ever fince, but without effecting even the converfion of 2 
fingle perfon ; they colleét, however, cocoanut gil, Miells, and other natural curiofities, which they fend 
cased to their brethren at Trangucder, Py ae : 

+ Tracer being the fiattelt of thofe Iflands is divided amongft the inhabitants of the other two, where. 
they have their plantations of Cocoanut and Areca Trees ; thefe lal being very abundant all over the iflands. 


t Nidos bos, rupier eceani orientalis cajixes, paraet birundines marini, domefficis multe majores, ex bolsthurdls 
rtqri innatantibvs materian deverpentes, Koumrr, dman,—p, 833. 
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Tae inhabitants of the Nicobar Ilands are of a copper colour, with 
{mall eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is white being in theirs yellowilh; 
‘ with fmall flat nofes, large mouths, thick lips, and black teeth; well pro- 
portioned in their bodies, rather {hort than tall, and with largeears, in the 
lobes of which are holes, into which a man's thumb might be introduced 
with eafe : they have black ftrong hair, cut round; the men have little or 
no beard; the hinder part of their head is much flatter and comprefled 
than ours ; they never cut their nails, but they fhave their eye-brows. * 
A long narrow cloth made of the bark of a tree round their waift and 
between their thighs, with one extremity hanging down behind, + 
is all their drefs. The women and men are of the fame copper colour, 
and very {mall in ftature: a bit of cloth made with the threads. of the 
bark of the cocoanut tree faftened to the middle and reaching half way 
down the thigh, forms al] the covering of the women. Both fexes are, 
however, very fond of drefs; and, when the men go into the prefence 
of {trangers, they put on hats and old clothes, that had been given. them: 
by Europeans ; but among themfelves they are almoft naked. 


Txey live in huts made of cocoanut leaves of an oval form, fupported! 
on bamboos, about five or fix feet high from the ground, the entrance’ 
into the huts is by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, and. 
partly of {plit bamboos: Oppofite to the door in the furthermoft part of the 


* Iris acuftom among them to comprefs with their hands the occiput of the new born child, in 
order to-render it flat; as, according to their ideas, this kind of fhape conftitutes a mark of beaut : 
and is univerially citcemed fuch: by then by this method, alfoy they fay’ that the hair remainy clofe to the: 
head as nature intended it, and the Upper foré teeth very prominent out of. the mouth. 


+ AtwKaveLtan called Keorinc, a Strde, whowent to the Eo? Indieron board a Ditch fhip-in the- 
year 1647 which anchored off the Wiredar Iflands, relates that they difcovered men with tails, like thofe of 
eats; and which they moved in thefamemanier.. That having fént a boston fhote with five men, who did! 
not return at-night, asexpedted, the day following a larger boat was fent, well manned in queft bf 
their Companions, who, it was fappofed, had been devoured by the favaged, their bones having been found ' 
firewed omthe fhore, thc bout taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away”, 
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lut, they light their fire and cook their victuals: fix or eight people gene- 
rally occupy one hut, anda number of fkulls of wild boars forms. the 


moft valuable. article of furniture. 


THE occupation of the men-coniifts in building and repairing their huts, 
which affords them an annual employment for fix months at leaft, and 
in fifhing and trading to the neighbouring iflands. The women are em- 
ployed in preparing the victuals and cultivating the ground, they alfo 
paddle in the canoes, when the men go out. They unite in matrimony 
through choice ; and, if the man is not fatisfied with the conduct of the 
woman, ¢ither from her inattention to domeftic concerns, or fterility, or 
even from any diflike on his part, he is at liberty to difcharge -her, and 
each unites with a different perfon, as ifno fuch conneétion had taken 
place. Adultery is accounted highly ignominious and difgraceful , _parti- 
ctilarly with perfons not of the fame caft: fhould it be proved, the wo- 
man would not only be difmiffed with infamy, but on fome occafions, eve 
put to death; although by the intervention of afmall token given publickly, 
and confifting of nothing more than a leaf of tobacco, the reciprocal /ending 
of thetr wives of the famecafl is exceedingly common. 


‘A woman, who bears three children, is reckoned very fruitful ; ‘few bear 
more than-four; the caufe may be attributed'to the men, from a debility 
occafioned by the early intrufion of the tefticles into the abdomen, the 
hard compreffion of them and the penis by the bandage round -thofe parts, 
from, premature venery, and hebetation brought:on by the immoderate ufe of 
fpirits ; and from the very inaétive and fedentary life ,thefe people lead, 
Tae .account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm, by Stuviua in the year 1743.-—Linw £08 
feems oa pees Been too ora Oe happen, this mans ory, for in all my eas, i could difcover 
no fort of projection whatever on the os Ceecygis of citherfex. What has given rife to thisfu 


« . ) * P fed tail, may 
have been the'ftripe of cloth hanging down fom shetr’ poBisiorss ‘which Chea. vi gi pba a 
/probably have been miftaken for’ tail poReriors; viewed at a dlitance, might 
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it will not be difficult to account for that want of longevity, which feems 
to prevail much in thofe iflands, more efpecially amongft the men, where 
none were to be feen older than forty or forty-eight years. The wo- 
men, on the contrary, feem to live much longer. 


Tuey are themfelves fo fenfible of the {canty population of their iflands, 
that they ftudy to increafe it by inviting, and even feducing, fome Mala- 
éars or Bengalefe to remain amongft them when brought thither by the 
country fhips, and of whom there are in almoft all villages fome to be found, 
who may be eafily difcerned from the natives, by their figure, features, 
colour, and language. The natives encourage their flay by grants of land 
with plantations of cocoa trees and arecas, and; after acertain number of 
years, they are permitted to make choice of a female companion. 


Tuetr indolence isnot to be equalled by any other people of the Eatt. 
They go out a fifhing in their canoes at night; and with harpoons, which 
they dart very dextroufly at the fith, after having allured them into {hal- 
low water with burning ftraw, a fufficient number is foon caught to 
ferve the family for a meal: they immediately return home ; and, if by 
chance they catch a very large fith, they will readily difpofe of one half, 
and keep the remainder for their own ufe. 


THEY entertain the higheft opinion of fuch as are able to read and 
write = they believe, that all Europeans by this qualification only are able to 
perform aéts more than human, that the power of divination, controlling 
the winds and ftorms, and direéting the PEPSOEIEES of the planets, is en- 
tirely at ous command. 


U 
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Tuts people like other favage nations dread'the evil genius ; fome among 
them give themfelves the air of divination‘and -prefume to have fecret confa- 
‘bulations with him : fuperftition muft ever be in \its full dominion, where 


ignorance 1s fo grofs. 


Some of the natives, having begun to’ fabricate earthen pots, foon after 
died ; and, the caufe being attributed to this employment, ithas'never been 
refumed ; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty leagues to provide 
them, rather than expofe themfelves to an undertaking attended, in their opi- 
nion, with fuch dangerous confequences. © | 


Wuenever they vifit one another, nofort -of compliment. or falutation — 
takes place. between them ;: but when the vifiters take leave, they are pro- 
fufe in good wifhes, that laft for fome minutes, with different inflections of 
voice, to which the other conftantly anfwers, by repeating: the words Cal/a 
callé cond? condi gutarés which may be renderedin Engi thus: ‘* very well, 
very well ; go, ‘go and return foon,” 

é 

Beurnxp or.clofe by. their huts the dead are buried:. all the relations and 
‘acquaintance cry for fome hours, before the corpfe is put into the grave, 
where it is interred with all poffible folemnity,, and..in the beft drefs they 
can mufter, and with abundance of food. After the body is cover- 
ed with earth, a poftis railed and fixed in the ground overthe head: of the 
deceafed, about four feet high, to the top of which they fufpend flrips of 
cloth with meal and ‘areca nuts,’ and ftrew cocoa nuts: all around. 
This fupply of food’ for the’ dtecaféd is ever after continued ; a cocoz 
tree is alfo cut down for every perfon that dies. As foonas.a man is dead 
his name is never mentioned, even if sepeatedly afked; every one of the 
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mourning vilitors brings alarge pot of toddy. ‘The women fit round the 
corps, howling and crying, and by turns they go and put their hands on the 
breaft and belly of the deceafed, who is covered with ftriped cloth; the 
men are feated at’ a little diftance, drinking and inviting ‘all the vifitors to 
to dilpel their grief by a complete gene= 


lefsthan a couple of days after the inter- 


do the fame ; endeavouring thus 
ral intoxication, which never Jafts 
ment, | . thie ' 


Tue different changes of the moon are productive of great felti vity and 
mirth among the ‘Nicodarians, when. the doors of their huts are decorated 
with branches of palms and other: trees: the infideis alfo adorned with 
feftoons made of flips of plantain Jeaves. Their bodies are, in like man- 
ner, decorated with the fame ornaments ; and the day is fpent in finging and 
dancing, and eating, and drinking toddy, till they are quite flupefied. 

Tue idea of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they 
reckon by moons only, of which they number fourteen, feven. to each mon- 
foon. At the fair feafon, or the beginning of the N. E., monfoon, they 
fail in large canoes to. the Car Nicobars called by them Champaloon, The 
object of this voyage is trade 5. and. for cloth, filver coin,. iron,.. tobac- 
co, and fome other articles, which they obtain from Europeans together 
with fowls, hogs, cocoa and areca nuts, the produce of their own ifland, 
they receive in exchange, canoes, f pears, ambergris, birds nefits, tortoife- 
fhell, and fo forth. 

TEN or twelve huts form avillage. Thenumber of inhabitants on: any 
one of thefe iflands does not exceed feven or eight hundred, Every village 
has its Head Man, or Captain,as they term him,who is generally the oldeft. Few 

U2 
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difeafes are known amongft them ; and the venereal not at all: the {mall 
pox vifitsthem occafionally, but not of the confluent kind: what is more 
prevalent among{tthem, is the cedematous {welling of one or both of the 
legs, known in the weft of India under the name of the Cochin Leg, from the 
place where this diforder generally prevails. This endemial difeafe may be 
imputed to the following caufes; ill chofen and badly prepared diet, the 
bad choice of habitations, and an extremely indolent ina¢tive life, Fevers 
and colicks are alfo frequent among them: when a perfon falls fick, he 
is immediately removed to the houfe of one of their priefts, or conjurers, 
who-orders the patient to be laid in a fupine pofture for fome time; then 
friction with fome oily fubftance is applied to the upper part of the body, 
and often repeated ; which remedy they indifcriminately ufe for all com- 
plaints, never adminiftering medicines internally. 


THe only quadrupeds on thefe iflands are hogs and dogs: of the former 
however, only the fows are kept, and they are fed principally with the milk 
of the cocoa nut and its kernel, which renders the meat of a firmnefs 
and delicious tafte, even fuperior, both in colour and flavour, to the beft 
Englifh veal. It may be worthy of remark, that, al though the neighbour- 
ing Car Nicobar woods abound with monkeys of different fpecies, none 
are to be {een in thefe iflands, notwithftanding their having been repeatedly 
brought over: they neither propagate, nor do they live for any time, 


Amonc the feathered tribe wild pigeons are pretty abundant from June 
to September, on account of a berry which is then ripe, and on which they 
feed with great eagernefs : at the fame time pheafants and turtle doves 
are frequently found, the conftant inhabitants of the woods are a {pecies of 
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the green parrot, or parroquet, with a black bill and collar: no other 
birds are to be found im them. 


Tue climate is pure, and might, with little trouble, be rendered very . 
falubrious: conftant fea-breezes fan their fhores, thus preferving them from 
oppreflive heat: vegetation continues without intermiflion, the woods are 
very thick, and the trees -bound together by a kind of wig or creeping 
fhrub, thatrendérs them almoft j impervious. 


Te Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate as can be conceived, as well 
for the flownefs and. heavinefs of its motions, as for the plaintive monoto- 
nous tune that accompanies.it: with no inftrument but their mournful low 
voices, which are imperfect unifon withthe motion of their bodies. Men and 
women form acircle, by putting their hand on each others fhoulders- they 
move flowly, backwards and forwards, inclining, fometimes to the right, 
and fometimes to the left. 


Tue wholeof their mufic confifts of the few following notes. 


Da Capo. 





Tue bafis of thelanguage {poken by thefe iflanders, is chiefly. Ma/ay,with 
fome words borrowed from Europeans, and other ftrangers, .as_ will appear 
by the following {pecimen : 


Chia - = « .« Father, Ochia - - =- Uncle, 
Cioum .«  .. » Grand Father, Encognee- = - Man, 
Chia Enchana - Mother, Covon= = = = §on, 
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Encéné .- .= + Woman, Hen = = = - Suny, 
pace wii See Wife, Chae - -.< =. Moon, 
Chernoun - - Child, Hayi - - = = Wind, 
Chop -loe) = =) Head,» iii Ongjo- = = - Water, 
© Lato mien De ies Boreheady: port yor Gaams om p_--s\ =(iCalm; 
Maba: omy = 5 oc Nofe, Tenfagi -. - + »Day-light,. 
Holinat. = -.< =; Eyes, Sciafin =. .- + ~!) Evening, 
Manonge - - Lips, Hatabom::-: t= Night, 


Cakig is =< ‘Tongue, AKamben ~ =~ = Noon, 
Incaougn =~ - Chin, Menzot - =~ 2+ Yefterday, 


Nana ole 9600 = Ears, \. Holaetas 3 >> = Tomorrow, 
Enchojon:) =) = « Hairs,” : Chavous = =a Great, 
Hatikoidla .«\\) - «Neck, ui Mombefchi, <= >= Small, 
Tihdt? rob woos) Breaft,o » jaar teary sed Strong, 
Viidiate oi Ob esate; ghtiiliyai:,2ubt doen bis: chhawso wheat 
Folin - = - Navel, jo - = debi Ves, 
Chal - = - Arm, Ai chien = = No, 
Eckait =  22ia Shouldersyro ors 0 Lapoa =): 2: 2) Is:good; 
Och - = - Back, — Lt - - - = Is enough, 
Kinitay - © Hatd & Fingers, Thiet. - ~* Me or], 
Poto = = «= Thigh. Mbibe +. = «= You, 
Colcatan =)! 2 =i Knee; Kulakala younde- Farewel, 


Hanlin (en o28e. 9 Legge ‘Entloum <= «+» Gold, 
Gjoa - - = Nail, Fie sient Fire, 


Hignoughn - - Beard, ™ Dhbeah = = ~ Water, 
Tobon =| = = oick, Lhoe = ‘<> = » “Cloth, 
Lha-ba «= = Dead, Lanoa -« - - A ftrip they wear, 
Wit ia ea aDeve: Gni « = - = Hone, 








Yanmp .- = 
Carrovaj = - 
oat. 
Guingo <- «= 
Nat = «= 
Pantan = =«- 
MApteja = - 
Cerum - < 
Hendel .0'= 


Henathoa  . 
Danon -- 


Heya = -' = 
Ache <' ~''s 
Cron: we TENS 
Chapeo >=" = 


Lenza <- «= 
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Pipe, 

Lemon, 

Old Cocoanut, 
Green do. 
Cane, 

Rattan, 

Cheit, 

Needle, 
Muitket, 
Knjfe, 
Medicine, 
Betel Nut, 
Betel Leaf, 
Lime, 

Hat, 
Handkerchief, 


Hantno = =~ « 
Peournt + E = 
Efaja~ = jo 
FHa-caou ‘= = = 
Hen pbey = - 
a 
Flancibatena - 
Cio“ - + 
Helhbaj - = - 


Aiowm <<. 


Hanan -«< « 
F rf ame - - ~ 
Piumby << - 
Hanfctoun cys ~ 
Duonde = se 
Poufhilr - - = 


> Thele two lafl words are borrowed Hahahon <« - ~ 
from the Portuguese, 
Hanchan Chapeo - 


Not .« = « 
Ham - - - 
Cochig - - 
Taffoach = = 
Ohia - - - 
Inlegne - 


Catioch - - 
Cha «=. <= 
Clap - = - 


Put on your hat, 
A hog, 

A dog, 

A cat, 

Hen, 

Ege. 

Birds nett, 
Parrot, 

Fifh, 
Tortoifefhell, 


Achicenga = «= 
FHichiackeri 
Albe bef  -« 
Ajuby - -— - 


LU 2 se be 
ei aE 
Chanlo =| -« 
Hanbd. «= = a 
Hanbolola <.« 
Dhanapo'a aC i 


Halhar = = - 


59 


~ To eat, 
" To drink?’ 


To fleep, 

To buy; is 
To fell, 

To lay down, 
Come hither, 
Be gone, 

To laugh, 
To weep, 
Fo dance, 
To rain, 

To fmoke, 
To walk, 

To paddle or row, 
To fet down, 
To vomit, — 
To ftand, 

To {peak, 
To write, 

To light, 
Lead, 

Iron, 


| Shirt and coat, 


Breeche s, 
Stockings, 
Shoes, 


Bracelet. 


(160° 
HlenpGor, 
Cheracha : ~ 


Para - | - 


Hearn - -~ 
Had - - « 
Loe = - = 
Toat .<«-.» « 
Janée - <« 
Tafoul - = 
fat - - = 


Enfoan - = 
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Chair, 
Table, 
Dollar, or Silver, 
Black, 


Se. 
r 


Chunia - - 
Unat - = 
Camsalamagn 
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One, 
Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven, 


Eight, 


Eancata.. ~ 
Sicom - « 
Sicom bean _- 
Sicom baa - 
Hemom thouma 


Rocate. «= 


Tounmoan thtuma - 


Sreom _jficom ¥ 


Red, " 
White, 


_ Striped Cloth, 


Nine, - 
Ten, 
Eleven, 
Twelve, 
Twenty, 
Thirty, 
Forty, 
Hundred. 


‘Tr feems that they have no expreffion for the numbers beyond forty, ex- 
cept by multiplication. : 


Trees of great height and fize are to be feen in their woods of a com- 
pact texture, well calculated for naval conftructions : * but the productions, 


of which they are more particularly careful, are the cocoa and areca trees, 
the Jaft being chiefly for their own confumption ; as they chew it all day 
Jong with tobacco, betel-leaf, and fhell-lime: the former is not only ufeful 


for their own, and their hogs’, nourifhment, but alfo an obje& of trade, 
Molt of the country fhips, that are bound to Pegu from either of the coafts 


Skah Gate ee that meafured mine fathoms in circumference or 
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ef Jndia, touch at the Nicchar Hands, in order to procure ‘a’ cargo of 
cocoa-nuts, which they. purchafe at the rate of four for a tobacco leaf, and 
one-hundred for a-yard of blue cloth, anda bottle of cocoa-nut ofl for four 

lcaves of tobacco. The tropical fruits grow inthofe iflands exquifitely. 
flavoured, the:pine-apple in-particular: wild cinnamon and faflafras grow , 
there-alfo ;, the cofice tree in two years yields fruit ; -yams:are to be found. 

for three.or four. months in the year only, and are. eaten by. the natives, ‘ 
inflead of the Larwm a-nutritive fruit ;. in the defcription of. which and the 

trce that produces it, ,we fhall here endeavour to be very particular. 


TueE tree, that. bears this-nutritive fruit, is a tpecies of Palm, called by 
them La rum, by the. Portuguefe,/ Melléré; and. is. very abundant 
in thofe iflands, as well. as. .in Carnicobar : it grows promilcuoufly in the 
woods among other trees, but it delights more particularly in a damp foil. 
The trunk is often firzight, thirty orthirty-five feet hi ch, and ten or twelve 
inches (the oldeft even two feet) in circumference: the bark is {mooth, afh. 
coloured, with equidiftant interlections, ofa compact hard texture -in- its 
mterior- part, but fo't and quite hollow in the centre from the top of the 
trunk ; the leaves grow difpofed like a calyx about three feet long and four 
inches broad, enfiformand aculeate, of-a dark green:hue, and of a tenaci- 
ous hard {ubftance: thercots are out of the ground, and inferied at eight 
or ten feet on the trunk, according to itsage, being not “quite two feet in 
the earth: the fruit, which has the thape-of a pine: and the fize of a large 
Jaca, comes out of the bottom of the leaves: the age ofa man is feldom 
fufficient to fee the trees bearing fruit: its weight forces it out of the-leaves, 
and, when it is nearly ripe, which is known by the natives on the change 
of its colour from green to yellowith, itis gathered and weighs from thirty 
toforty pounds. The drupcs are Joolened by thrufting a piece of iron 
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between their interflices :’ the exterior furface is cut off, and thus put into 
carthen pots covered with leaves, then boiled on a flow fire for feveral 
hours ‘togéther : the fruit is fufficiently boiled, when the medullary part of 
‘+ becomes foft and friable; it is then taken from the fre and expofed to 
the cold air; when cold, the drupes are feparated from the ftalk, and the 
medullary part prefled out by means of a fhell forced into them. Within 
the woody part of the drupes, there are two feeds in fhape and tafle much 
like almonds: the foft part is'then collected into a fpherical mafs, and, in 
order to extract all the ftringy fragments remaining in it by the compreflion 
of the fhell, a thread is paffed and repaffed, untill the whole is extracted, and 
itcomes out perfectly clean: it is then of a pale yellow colour, much re- 
fembling polenta, or the dreffed nreal ct the Zea Mays, and in tafte much 
like it: when not newly prepared, it has an acidity, to which it tends very 
ftrongly, if long expofed to the atmofpheres; but it may be preferved along 


time, if well covered. 


Tr is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree differs very effentially from 
the palm defcribed by Mr. Masson, and found in the interior parts of 
Africa, which bears a fort of bread-fruir. On my fhowing to Mr. Mas- 
son, in March 1790, the drawing ofthe tree here defcribed, he was pleaf- 
ingly furprized at the novelty, and declared he had never before feen 
‘it. dt differs alfo from the bread-tree found in Ofaberte and defcribed by 
Capt. Coox in his Voyage round the World, as will appear very evident 
on a reference tothe notes of that work. Some fhrubs, whofe leaves re- 
femble much thole of the Nicobar bread-fruit tree, are to be feen on the 
Coromandel Coaft, and inthe Ifle of France, where they thrivé in fome 
degree, but never attain the height of thofe at Nicobar: imperfect {mall 
fiuits are feen once a year [prouting out, and the inhabitants derive an 
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advantage from the leaves of the tree, which they convert into mats and 
bags tohold coffte. 
Qe et 
NOTE by the PRESIDENT. 

As far as we can determine the clafs and order of a plant from a mere deli- 
neation of its fruit, we may fafely pronounce, that the Leram of Nicobar 
is the Cédhe of the Arads, the Cetaca of the Indians, and the Pandanus of our 
botanifts, which is defcribed very awkardly (as Korntc firft obferved to mc) 
in the Supplement to Linnzus: he had himfelf deferibed with that 
elegant concifene/s, which conftitutes the beauty of the Linnean method, not 
only the wonderful fructification of the fragrant Ceraca, but molt of the 
flowers, which are celebrated in San/crit, by poets for their colour or fcent 
and by phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as he bequeathed his manuf- 
cripts to Sir JoseruH BAnxs, we may be fure, that the publick {pirit of 
that illuftrious naturalift will not fuffer the labours of his learned friend to be 
funk in oblivion, Whether the Panpanus Léram be a new Jpectes, or 
only a variety, we cannot yet pofitively decide ; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicodar, and feem to.flourifh in the-Com pany’s Botan. 
ical Garden, where they will probably bloffom; and the greateft encour- 
agement will, I truft, be given to the cultivation of fe precious a vegetable, 
A fruit weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and containing a farinaceous 
fubftance, both palatable and’ nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, if 
it werecommon in thele provinces, for ever fecure the natives of them 
from the horrors of famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be brought, 
I conceive, to. equal perfection: with that of Niesder, if due care were taken 
to plant the male and female trees ‘in the fame place, inftead of leaving the 
female, as at prefent, to bear an imperfect aud unproduétive fruit, and the: 
diftant male to fpread itfelf only by the help of its radicating branches.. 

We 
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Troven little can be added to M. Porvne's defeription of the Sadergane, or Hirands nite edulibar, 
yet, as. Captain For gest was.a pericdt mafier of the Mavey tongue, and defcribed only what he had feen, 
it will not. be amis to fubjoin his account of that fingular bird. ‘ The bird with an edible nett is called, 
“*fays he, Jeimalani by the natives of the Malaceas, and Layaeg-layarg by the Madeyr: it ia black og 
** jet, and very much like a.marteo, but confderably fmaller, Its melis, whieh the Malays call Saraag, are 
** found in caves, and generally in thofe, to which the fea has accefa; and, as they are built in rows 
“ perpendicular rocks, from whieh the young birds frequently fall, thofe caves are frequented by fh and 
“* often by {nakes, who are-hunting for prey: they are made of.a flimy gelatinous fubftance foundon the 
** thore, of the {ea-weed called agal aga/, and of a folt-greenith fizy matter often-feen on rockain the thade 
 whenthe water cores from above. . Before.a man enters fucha cave, he fhould frighten out the birds, 
* orkeep his face covered. The Faimalani lays her eggs four-times.a year, but cnly two at a time: if 
** her neit be not torn from the rock, the will ufe it once more, but it then becomes dirty.and black: a nei, 
* afed bat once before it is gathered, mutt bedried in the fhade, fince it eafily abforbs moifturc, a od, if 
* expofed to the fun, becomes red, Such edible nefls arofometimes found ia caves, which the-fea never 
enters, but they are always of a dark hue, inflead of being, like that now produced, very nearly pella~ 
™ eid they may be met within rocky iflands over the whole eaftern Archipelago, (by far the largeft ia 
** the world) bat never, I believe, on the coaft of CAixa, whither multitudes of them are carried — 
* Batavia, The white and traniparent nefts are highly efleemed, and-fold at Beracis for feven, cight, 
“ nies, or ten dollars a catty of 14 1b. but the crafty Chime? at that port, who pack gp the neffs, ene in 
“* another to the length of a foot or eighteen inches, that they may notcafily be broken, feldom, faibbby a 
variety of artifices to impofe on theiec employers,"* 
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‘On the MYSTICAL POETRY of ‘the PERSIANS and 
HINDUS. — By ‘the Prestpenr. 


YS RATIVE ‘mode of exprefling’the fervour-of devotion, or ‘the 
. ardent love of created i{pirits toward their beneficent creator, has 
prevailed from time immemorial in Afa; particularly among the Perfian 
itheifts, both ancient Hi/Sangrs and‘modern Séfis, who feem to have bor 
‘rowed. itfrom the Indien philofophers -of the Védénta fchool ; and ‘their 
‘dodtrines are alfo believed-tobe the fource of that fublime, but poetical, 
‘theology, which glows and fparkles in the writings of the old Academicks. 
“¢ Prato travelled into Ira/y and Egypr, fays CLaupe Fueury, to leara 
‘* the Theology of the Pagans at its'fountain-heatl:” “its true fountain, 
however, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt, (though confiderable ftreams of 
at had been-conducted thitherbyPyTHacoras and by the family of Misra) 
“but in Perfia or India, which the founder of *the Jralteé Ted had ° vifited 
ewith a fimilar defign. "What the Grectan travellers learned among the fages 
eof the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, -at afeafon of leifure, in ano- 
‘ther differtation.; but we-cenfine this eflay to a fingular {pecies of poetry, 
ewhich-confifts almoft wholly of a myftical religious allegory, though tt 
deems on a tranfient view to contain only the fentiments ofa wild and volup- 
‘tuous libertinifm: now, admitting the danger of a poetical ftyle, in which 
tthe limits between vice and enthufiafm are fo minute 2s to be hardly 
diftinguifhable, we muft beware 6f cenfusjng it feverely, «and mutt allow it 
‘to be natural, though a Warm imagination may carry it'to a-culpable excels; 
‘for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved nature of'man, 


whofe mind, finking under the magnitude of the-fubject, and flruggling w 


‘ 
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exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to metaphors and allegories, which it 
fometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool reafon, and often to the brink 
of abfurdity. Barrow, who would have been the fublimeft mathemati- 
cian, if his religious turn of mind had not made him the deepeft theologian, 
of his age, defcribes Love as ‘* an affection or inclination of the foul to- 
‘* ward an object, proceeding from an apprehenfion and efteem of fome ex- 
“* cellence or convenience init, as its deauéy, worth, or utility, and pro 
ducing, if it be abfent, a proportionable defire, and confequently an 
endeavour, toobtain fuch a property in it, fuch poffeflion of it, fuch 
an approximation tott, or union with it, as the thing is capable of;, with 
a regret and difpleafure in failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it; 
begetting likewife.a complacence,. fatisfaction, and delight in its pre- 


‘¢ 


i 


. 


5, 


fence, pofleffion, or enjoyment ;. which is moreover attended, with a good 


- 


will toward it, fuitable to its.nature; that is, with adedire, that it 


- 


fhould arrive at, orcontinue in, its beft ftate; with a delight to per- 
“' ceive it thrive and flourifh; with a dilpleafure to fee it fuffer or decay >. 
“ with 2 confequent endeavour to advance it in all good and preferve it 
“ from all evil: Agreeably to this defcription, which confifts of twe 
parts, and was defigned to comprize-the tender love of the creator towards 
created fpirits, the great philofopher burfts forth in another place, with his 
ufual animation and command jof language, into.the following panegyrick 
on the pious love of human. fouls toward the author of their happinets.: 
«« Love is the fweeteft and moft delectable of all paffions ;. and, when by 
« the conductof wifdonr it is directed in-a rational way toward a worthy,. 
‘* congruous, and attainable object, it cannot otherwife than fill the heart 
«« with ravifhing delight: fuch,. in all. refpeéts fuperlatively fuch, is Gon; 
«« who, infinitely beyond all otherthings, deferveth our affection, as, moft 
“ perfectly amiable and-defirable ; as having obliged us by innumerable: 
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* and ineftimable benefits ; allthe good, that we have ever enjoyed, -orcan 
“* ever expect, being derived from his pure bounty ; all things in the world, 
** in competition with him being mean and ugly; all things, without him, 
‘* vain, unprofitable, and hurtfulto us. Heis the moft proper object of 
“our love; for we chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law of ‘our na- 
“* ture, to love him; our foul, from-tts original inflind, vergeth toward him 
** as its centre, and.can have no ref, nil it be fixed on dum: he alone can 
fatisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, and fill our boundlefs defires. 


i 


Fe 
i 


‘He, of all lovely things, mat certainly and eafily may be attained ; for, 
whereas commonly men are croffed in their affection, and their: love is 


« 


= 


embittered from their affecting things imaginary, which they cannot reach, 
or coy things, which difdain and reje&t them, it is with Gop quite 
otherwife : He is moft ready to impart himfelf ; he .moft earneftly defir- 
eth.and wooeth our love ; he is not.only moft‘willing to correfpond in 
affection, but even doth prevent us therein: He doth cheri/b and encour- 
age our love by fweeteft influences and mof? coyfoling embraces, by kindeft 
expreffions of favour, by moft beneficial returns; and, whereas all other 


@ 


= 


- 


rT 


a 


3 ; oe 4 : 
objeéts do in the enjoyment much fail eur expectation, he doth ever far 
exceed it. Wherefore in all affectionate motions of our hearts toward 


é 


7 


a 


- 


Gop; in defring him, or feeking his favour and friendfhip; in em- 


éracing him, or fetting-ourefteem, our good will, our confidence on him; 


in.enjoying him by devotional meditations and addrefles to him; ina re- 
flective {enfe of our intereft and propriety in-him ; in ¢iat my/lertous umton 
of fpirit, whereby we do chftly.adbere to, and are, as it were, miferted an 


im 


ff 


a 


‘« him; in a hearty complacence in his benignity, agrateful fenfe of ‘his 
“ kindnefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we can-- 
“ not but feel very pleafant tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, kind- 
“led in our hearts by the fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth; we 
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‘* cannot fix ovr eyes upon infinite deauty, we cannot tafte infinite fweetnefs,. 
‘t we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo perpetually. rejoicing: 
“ in the firft daughter of Love to-Gop, Charity toward men;-which, in 
“* complexion and careful difpofition, doth: much refemble- her mother ;. 
‘* for fhe doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent imaginations. 
** and paflions, which cloud our mind, which fret auir-neart, which dif 

‘* compofe the frame of our foul ; from burning anger, from ftorming con 
“* tention, from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from racking fufpi-. 
“* cion, from diitracting ambition and  avari¢e; and confequently -dotha 
‘* fetle our mind in an even temper, inafedate humour; in an harmonious. 

order, in hat pleafant flare of tranquillity, whick naturally doth refult from 
“* the voidance of irregular paffions.” Now this paffage from- Barrow 

(which borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiattick devotion) differs. 
only from the myitical theology of the Sé/s and Vogts, as the flowers and’ 
fruits of Ewrape differ in feent and flavour from thole of Afia, or as Euro- 

pean differs from Afatick eloquence: the fame ftrain, in poetical mea- 
fure, would rife up to the‘odes of Spenser on Divine Love and Beauty, and, 
in a higher key with richer embellifhments, to the fongs of Hariz and 

Javape'va, the raptures of the Ma/navi, and the myfteries of the Bhagavat. 


Berone we come to the Perfans and Didians, let me produce another {pe- 
cimen of European theology, collected from alate excellent work of the il- 
luftricus M, Necker: ‘ Were men animated, fays he, with fublime 
“‘ thoughts, did they refpeét the intellectual power, with which they are 
“ adorned, and take an intereft in the di gnity of their nature, they would 
“* embrace with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which ennobles their facul. 
ties, keeps their minds in full ftrength, and unites them in idea with 
“him, whofe immenfity overwhelms them with aftonifhment : confdering 
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‘* themfelues as an emanation from that ‘irifinite éeing, the fource’ and 


caufe of all things, they would then difdain:to be mifled by a gloomy 


+ and falfe philofophy,' and would cherifh the idea of+a Gop, who 
| created, who regenesates, who preferves this univerfe by invariable laws, 


and by acodtinued chain of fimilar caufes»producing fimilar effects : who 


pervades all nature with his divine fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which 
moves, directs; and reftrains the wonderful fabrick of this world. The 
blifsful ‘idea of'a Gop fweetens every moment of our time, ‘arid embel- 
 lifhes before us the path of life; unites us del ightfully to all the beauties 


of singe X and affociates us with every thing that lives of moves. Yes ; 
the whifper of the gales, the murmur of waters, the peacefal agitation of 
trees and fhrubs, -would concur to engage our minds and affect our Soils 
with tendernefs, if our thoughts were elevated: to one univerfal cawfe, if 
we recognized on all fides the work of Him, whomwe lave: if we marked 


“* the traces of his aupuit dteps and. benienant intentions, if we believed 
| ourlelves actually prefent at the difplay 6f his boundlefs ‘power and the 


magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodnefs, Benevolence, among 


all-the virtues, ‘ha¢ a chara@er more than human, and a certain amiable 


‘ fimplicity in its nature, which feems analogous to the jirfe idea, the 
| original intention of conferring delight, which we neceflarily fuppofe in 
' the creator, when we prefume'to feck his motive in beftowing exiftence : 


benevolence is that virtue, or, to focak more emphatically, that primor- 
dial beatity, which preceded all times and all worlds - ; and, when we re. 
fleét on it, there appears an analogy, obfcure indeed at prefent, and to 


us Imperfectly known, between our moral nature and a time yet very 


* remote, when we fhall fatisfy our ardent withes and lively hopes, which 
“© conflitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the phrafe may be ufed d) a diftant, fenfe, 


It may even-be imagined; that love, the brightefE ornament of our nas 
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** ture, love; enchanting and {ublime,) isa myfterious pledge for the affur- 
* ance of thofe hopes; finee love, by difingaging us from onrfelves, by 
** sranfporting us beyond the limits of our own being, is the firft ftep in 
‘* our progrefs to a joyful mmortality; and, by affordine both the notion 
“‘ and. example of a cherifhed objed diftiadt from our own fouls, may be 
** confidered as an interpreter to our bearts of fomething, which our intel- 
** Jects cannot conceive... We may feemeven to:hear the Supreme: Intelli- 
** gence and eternal foul of all nature,. givethis commiflion to the fpirits, 
‘* which emaned fromhim: Go; admire [mail portion of my works, and 
“ “© fudy ihem s make your fefitrial of bappinefs, and learn ta-love btm, «who 
“* beflawed it; but cck not ta.xcomove ihe veel pread aver the feeret. of your ex- 
“ fence: your nature is compofed of thofe divine particles, which; at an infinite 
“" dilance, conftitute mty oumvefence > bus you would be foo near me, were you 
* pernuleed to penetrate the nypery of our febaration and union > wart the mo- 
“ ment ordained by my wiftom,; and, urtil that moment came, bope to abproach 
* me only dy adoration. and grattlude.” 





Is thefe two paffages were tranflated into Szm/erit and Perfan, I am con- 
fident, that the Védantis and Séis would confider them as an. epitonie of 
their common.fyflem; for they concur in believing, that the fouls of 
men differ infinitely in degree, but mot at all in ind, from the divine 
ipirit, of which they are partic/es, and in which they, will ultimately be 
abforbed ; that the fpirit of Gop pervades the untverfe, always. immedi-. 
ately prefent to his work, and confequently always in. fubfance, that he 
alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty ; that the love 
of him alone is rea/ and genuine love, while that of all other objcdts is 
abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature are, faint relemblances, 
like images in a mirror, of the divine charms; that, from eternity with- 
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out beginning to eternity without end, the fupreme benevolence is occupied 
in bellowing happinefs or the means of attaining it; that men can onky 
attain at by performing their part of the prime! covenant Vetween 
them.and the Creator; that nothing has a pure ablolute exifteace but 
mind or jpirits that material fubfances, as the ignorant call. them, 
are. no more than gay pidures prefented continuall y to our minds 
by the fempiternal artift; that we mult beware of attachment. te 
{uch phantoms, and attach ourfelves. exclufively to God, who truly 
exilts an us, as we exift folely inshim ; that we retain even in this fore 
Jorn ftate of feparation from our beloved, the rdea of heavenly dcanty, and 
the remembrance.of our primeval vows 3 that fweet mufick, gentle breezes, 
fragrant flowers, perpetually scnew ithe primary idea, refrelh our fading — 
memory, and melt us with tender affections; that we mut. cherith thole 
affections, and by abftrating our fouls from wentty, that. is, from all but 
Gop, approximate tohis cflence, ini our final anion with which will 
fonfiftour fupreme, beatitude. From, thef principles flow a thoufand 
metaphors and other poetical figures, which: abound .in-the dacred poems 
of the Perfians and Hindus; who feem,to mean the fame thing in fubitance, 
and differ only in expreffion, as their languages differ in idiom! .The ma- 
dem Su ris, who profefs a belief inahe Koran, fuppofe with great fub- — 
dimity both of thought and of diction, an expre/s .contraél, on. the day of 
clernity without beginning, between the affemblage of created {pirits and 
the dupreme foul, from which they «were detached, when a-celeftial voice 
pronounced thefe words, addreffed to each {pirit feparately, “ Art thou 
““ motwath thy Lord?” thats, art. thou not bound by a folema \gonteadt 
with him? and allthe {pirits anfwered with ene voice, « Yes.” -hence it 
is, that @/if, orart thaw nol, and Jeli, vor Des, incdflantly occur in the.myf- 
tical verfes of the Perfans, and of the Zurkijh poets, who imitate them, as 
Xf 
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the Romans imitated the Greeks. The Hindus defcribe the: fame covenant 
under the figurative notion, fo finely exprelled by Isaran, of a nuptial 
contract; for confidering Gop inthe three’characters of Creater, Regenera- 
torand Preferver, and fuppofing the power of Preftrvation and Benevolence 
to have become incarnate in the perfon' ef Crysnna, they reprefent him 
as married to Ra’pHA’, a word fignifying alomement, Dacification, or faitsfac- 
tton, but applied allegorically to the foul of man, or rather tol the whole af 
femblage of created fouls, between whom and the benevolent creator they 
fuppole that reciprocal love, which Barrow defcribes with a glow of 
expreflion perfectly oriental, and which our moft orthodox theologians ‘be=- 
lieve to have been myftically /Sadswed in the fong’ of Sotomon, while 
. they admit, that, in a /iferal fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of 
the fapient king with the prineefs of FEgypr. The very learned author of 
the preleétions on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the canticles 
were founded on hiftorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, 
which he named myflical ; and the beautiful pocm on the loves of 
Larzi and Maynun by the inimitable Niza'mr (to fay nothing of other 
poems on the fame fubject). ts indifputably built on true hiftory, yet 
avowedly allegorical and myfterious ; for the introduction _to it is a con= 
tinued rapture on divine /ove ; and the-name of Lary: feems to be ufed in 
the Ma/navi and the odes of Hariz for the omniprefent fpirit of Gon. 


Ir has been made a queftion, whether the poems of Harrz muft be 
taken in a literal or ina figurative fenfe ; but the queftion does nok 
admit of a general and direét anfwer; for even the moft enthufiaftick of 
his commentators, allow, that fome of them are to be taken literally, and 
hiseditors ought to have diftinguifhed them, as our Spenser has diftin- 
guifhed his four Odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing the profane 
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with the divine, by a childith arrangement according to the alphabetical 
order of thterhymes. HAriz never pretended to morethan human virtues, 
and it is known, that he had human propenfities; for in his youth he 
was pallionately in love with a girl furnamed Shakbi Nedar, or the Branch 
of Sugarcane, and the prince’ of Shiraz was his rival: fince there is’ an 
agreeable wildnefs inthe flory, and fince the poet himfelf alludes to it in 
one of his odes, I give it you at length from the commentary. There is 
a place called Pirifebz, or the Green old man, about four Perfian leagues 
from the city ; and a popular opinion had lon g prevailed, that a youth, who 
fhould pafs forty fucceflive nights in Pirifebz without fleep, would infalli- 
bly become an excellent poct: young Hartz had accordingly made a vow, 
that he would ferve that apprenuce(hip with the utmoft exactnefs, and 
for thirty nine days he rigoroufly difcharged his duty, walking every 
morning before the houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking fome refrefhment and 
reft at noon, and pafling the night awake at his poetical ftation ; but, 
on the fortieth morning, he was tranfported with joy on {ceing the girl bec- 
kon to him through the lattices, and invite him to enter: the received 
him with rapture, declared her preference of a bright genius to the fon of 
aking, and would have detained him all night, if he had not recollected 
his vow and, refolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his poft. The people 
‘of Shiraz add (and the fiction is grounded on a couplet of Hariz) that, 
carly next morning an of] man, in a green mantle, who was nolefs a perfo- 
nage than Kaze himfelf, approached him at Pirj/eéz with a cup brimful 
of neétar, which the Greeks would have called the water of zanippe, and 
rewarded his perfeverance with an infpiring draught of it. After his 
juvenile paflions had fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind took that reli- 
gious bent, which appears in moft of his compofitions ; for there can be no. 
doubt that the following diftichs, collected from different odes, relate to 
the myftical theology of the Sufi: 
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‘« In cternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam; 
«* when Love fprang into being, and caft flames over all nature; 


“ On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy veil, andaill this 
** beautiful imagery appeared on. the mirror of our fancies, 


«« Raise, my foul; that ] may pourthee forth jon the pencil of that fu- 
‘« premeartift, whe comprized in a turn of his.compafs-all. this. wonderful 
«* icenery | 


‘¢ From the moment, when [heard the divine fentence, 7 have breathed 
« into man a portion of my fpririt, 1 was aflured, that we were His, and He 


ae Ours. 


« Wuere are the glad tidings of union with thee, that I may abandon 
«© all defire of life? I am a bird .of ‘tholinefs, and would fain efcape 


« from the net of this world. 


«© Suep, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one cheering 
«* fhower, before the moment, when I muft rife up like a particle of dry 
* duil! 


« Tue fumof ourtranfactions in this univerfe, is nothing: bring us 


4¢ the wine. of devotion ; for the poffeilions of his world vanifh, 


* Tare true object of heart and {oul ig the glory of union with ourbeloy- 
« ed: that object really SAU ‘but without it both heart and foul would 


«« have no exiftence, 


Aig i . . ae i ee 
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1“ O-vae blifs of that day, when } fhall depart from this. defolaté) man- 
“ fion; thall feek reft for my foul; and fhall follow the traces ‘of niy 
* beloved : 


“ Dancine, with love of his beauty, Ike a mote in a fun-beam, 
“ till I reach. the {pring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all 


‘* his lufire | 


THE couplets, which follow, relate as. indubitably to human love and 


fenfual gratifications : 


“© May the hand neverfhake, which gathered the prapes! May the foot 
* neverflip, which preffed them! 


‘* THAT poignant liquor, which the zealot calls she mother of fins, is 
“ plealanter and fweeter tome than the kiffes of a maiden. 


‘* Wine two years.old and a. damfl of fourteen. are fufficient; focicty 
“ forme, above all companies great or {mall, 


* How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody of 
“the flute, efpecially when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl 


* Cail for wine, and. /catler flowers around + what more canf thou aft from. 
“fate? Thus {peke the nightingale this morning: , what ica thou, fweet 
‘t rofe, to. his precepts? 


** Brine thy couch to the garden. of rofes, that thou Aa kifs. the 
cheeks and lips of lovely damfels, quaff rich wine, and [mel] odorifere 
“ous bloffoms. 


ae 
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«¢ O prancHuol an exquifite rofe-plant, for whofe fake deftthou grow? 
«« Ah! on whom will that {miling rofe bud confer delight ? 


“ Tue rofe would have difcourfed on the beauties of my charmer, but 
‘ the gale was jealous, and ftole her breath, before the f poke. 


«« In thisage, the only friends, who are free from blemith, area flafk of 
‘* pure wine and a volume of clegant love fongs, 

* O THe joy of that moment, when the felf-fufficiency of inebriation 
** rendered me independent of the prince and of his minifter !”’ 


Many zealous admirers of Ha'riz infift, that by wine he invariably 
means devotion ; and they have gone fo far as to compofea dictionary of 
words in the danguage, as they callit, of the Séfis; in that vocabulary /lecp 
is explained by medi/ation on the divine perfections, and perfume by hope of 
the divine favour ; gales are illapfes of grace ; ‘hiffes and embraces, the raptures 
of piety ; idolaters, infidels, and libertines are men of the pureft religion, and 
their ido is the creator himfelf ; the favern isaretired oratory, and its keeper, 
a fage inftructor; deavty denotes the perfection of the fupreme. being ; tre/fes 
are the expanjion of his glory ; das, the hidden myfteries of his effence; 
down on the check, the world of (pirits, who encircle his throne; and a 
black mole, the point of indivilible unity ; laftly, wantonne/i, mirth, and ebriety 
mean religious ardour and abftraétion from all terreftrial thoughts, The 
poet himfelf gives a colour in many paffages to fuch an interpretation ; and 
without it, wecan hardly conceive, that his poems, or thofe of his numer. 
ous imitators, would be tolerated ina Mujfelman country, cf pecially at Cox- 
frantinople, where they are venerated as divine compofitions: it muft be 


admitted, that the fublimity of the my ical allegory, which,’ like me- 
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staphors end comparifons, fhould be genera! only,*not ‘minutely exact, 1s 
diminifhed, if not deftroyed, by an attempt at particular and di/findl refem- 
blances; and that the ftyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, 
while it‘fupplies real infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 


On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a Séf? of Bokhéra, who aflumed the poetical furname of Ismart: a 
more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each, couplet,» which rhyme: 
with the firlt hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufiy converted the 
_Kafidab into a Mokbammes,-but I prefent you only with a-literal verfion of 
, the original diftichs: | | | 


© YESTERDAY, half inebriated, I piffed by the quarter, ‘where the 
« vintners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel, who fells wine. 


«6 Ar thé end of the ‘ftreet, there advanced *before mea damfel. witha 
« fairy’s cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her trefles defhe- 
¢ yelled.over her fhoulder, like the facerdotal thread. lfaid: O shou, to 
“ the arch of whofe eye-brow the new moon ts a flave, what quarter is this, and 
“ where is thy.manfion ? 


‘Sue anfwered: Ga thy rofary on the ground ; bind on thy “fooulder the 
thread of pagani{m; throw flones at the sials of piety ; and quaff wine from 
“*¢ a full goblet ; 


“* After that come before me, that-I'may whifper a word in thine ear: iKeaet 
‘“* wilt accomplifh thy journey, if thou ‘Aas to my di ial 


¥ 
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“ Apanpontne my heart and rapt in exftafy, I ran after her, till I 


«* came toa place, in which religion and reafon forfook me. 


‘© Ar adiftance I beheld a company, all infans and inebriated, who 
‘ came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of love ; 


‘© Wrtnourt cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of misth and melody ; 
‘« without wine, or goblet, or flatk, yet all inceffantly drinking. 


‘© Wuen the cord of reftraint flipped from ray han4,. I defired to afk her 
one queftion ; but the faid: Silence / 


= 
= 


“ This is no fquare temple, to the gate of which thou'canft arrive prectpi- 
tately: this is no mofque, towhich thou canft come with tumult, but witbout 
knowledze. This is the banquet-boufe of infidels, and withen it al! are intox- 
icated; all, from the datwn of eternity to the day of refurredion, loft in afton- 
" ifhment. 


al 
- 


“ Depart then fram the cloyfler and take the way to the tavern; caf off the 
cloke of a dervife, and wear the robe of a libertine. | 


-_ 
- 


« Tobeyed; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and colour with IsMAT,_ 


«« imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of pure wine. 


SucH is the ftrange religion and ftranger language of the S#is; but moft 
of the Afatick poets are of that religion, and, if we think it worth while to 
“Yead their poems, we muft think it worth while to underftand them : their 
creat Mdulavé affures us, that ‘ they profefs eager defire, but with no 
‘* carnal affection, and circulate the cup, but po material govlet ; fince all 
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«« things are fpiritual in their fect, all is myftery within myftery ;” confift~ 
ently with which declaration he opens his aftonifhing work, entitled the 
Ma/fnavi, with the following couplets > 


Hear, how’yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs and prefent wo bewails ! 


With me, from native banks untimely torn, 


Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 
Oh! let the heart by fatal abfence rent 

Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament : 

Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 


Pants to return, and chides eaclr ling’ring hour, 


My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 


Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the clofing, day: 
Each 3 in my fond affections claim’d a part, 
But none difcern’d the fecret of my heart. 


What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d | 


Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 


Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 
¢ But fight avails not. Can we fee the foul? 
Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d faid I? no; ’twasall-enliy’ning flame. 

- *Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 
*Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid, 
The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures ; 

' Affliéts, yet fooths ; impaflions, yet allures. 

Y2 
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Delightful pangs his:am’rous tales prolong ; - 
And Larui’s frantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons belt, this wifdom:knows.: - 

Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues difclofe. 
Nor fruitlefs deerm-the reed’s heart-piercing pain ¢ - 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide: 

I’courted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. . 

Flow on, fad ftream of life! I fmile fecure: 

Tuov liveft; Tuovu, the.pureft of the pure! - 

Rife, vig’rous youth! be free; be nobly bold: 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold 2” 
Go; to your vafe the gather’d main convey : 

What were your flores? The pittance of aday !_ . 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent; : 

Yet fheils, tonourifh pearls, mutt lie content. - 

The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend, . 

Bids av’rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav’nly love! true fource of endlefs gains ! ° 

Thy balm reftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. 

Oh, more than GALen learn’d, than Prato wife!’ 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire ; ; 

And dancing mountains leap with young defire. - 

Bleft is the foul, that fwims in feas of love,. 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above.’ 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ?- 


Here. paufe, my fong; and thou, vain world, farewells 
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A‘ votume might be filled with fimilar paflages from the Séf pocts + 
fiom Sa’re, Onrr, Mi’r Kuosrau, Jami, Hazrn, and Sa'BIK, who 
are next in beauty of compofition to HA'Fiz and Sani, but nextat acon- 
fiderable diftance; from Mesi’m1, the moft elegant of their Turkije 
«mitators; from a-few Hindi poets of our own times, and from IpnuL- 
Fa’rep, who wrote myftical.odes in Anasick ; but we may clofe this ac-- 
count of the Séfs with a paflage from the third book of the BusTan, the 
declared fubject of which is. divine love; referring you for a particular detail 
of their metaphyficks’ and theology to the Dabi/tan of Mousani Fant, and: 
to the plealing effay, called the Junction of two Seas, by that amiable and un-~ 


fortunate Prince, Da‘aa’ Smacu o:- 


« Tue love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, of water ‘and clay, del- 
* {troysthy patience and peace of mind; itexcites thee, imthy waking hours 
“with minute beauties, and engages thee, in thy fleep, with vain ima- 
«« ginations: with fuch real affection doft thou: lay thy -head -on her foot, 


«« that the univerfe, in comparifon of: her, ‘yanifhes into nothing before 


‘ thee; and, fince thy-gold allures not her eye, gold and mere earth ap- 
« pear equal_in thine. Not.a breath doit thou utter to any one.elfe, for 
« with her thou haft no room for any other ; thou declareft, that her abode 
‘is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart ; thou haft no fear 


© of-cenfure from any man; thowha{t no power to beat reft for amoment ; 
¢ if fhe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly. to thy lip; and if fhe waves a 
‘ cimiter ever thee,’ thy head falls immediately under-it. Since-an abfurd - 
Jove, with its bafis on air, affects thee fo violently, and commands with . 
© a fway fo defpotick, canft thou wonder, that they, who walk in the true ° 
« path, are drowned in the {ea of -myfterious adoration ? They_ difregard’ 
‘¢-life.through affection for its giver ; they abandon the world through re~. 
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membrance of its maker ; they are inebriated with the melody of amor- 
ous complaints ; they remember their -beloved, and refign to him both 
this life and the next. Through remembrance of Gop, they fhun all 
mankind : they are fo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the 


* : * 
' wine from the cup. No panacea can heal them, for no mortal can be ap- 


prized of their malady; fo loudly has rung in their cars, from eternity 
without beginning, the divine word a/e/?, with de/i, the tumultuous ex- 
clamation of all fpirits. They are a feé fully employed, but fitting in 


* retirement ; their feet are of earth, but their breath is a flame: with a 


fingle yell they could rend a mountain from its bafe; with a fingle cry 
they could throw a city into confufion: like wind, they are. concealed 
and move nimbly; like ftone, they/are filent, yet repeat Gon’s praifes. 
At early dawn their tears flow fo copioufly as to wath from their eyes the 
black powder of fleep: though the courfer of their fancy ran fo fwifily all 
night, yet the morning finds them left behind in diforder: night and day 
are they plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, through 
aftonifhment, to diflinguifh night from day. So enraptured are they 
with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, that with the 
beauty of the form itfelf they have no concern; and, if ever they behold 
a beautiful fhape, they fee in it the myftery of Gov’s work. 


“ Tue wife take not the hufk in exchange for the kernel; and he, who 


' makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only has drunk the pure 


wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remembering Gop, all things elfe 


* in both worlds. 


— 


Ler us returnto the Aindus,amon g whom we now find the fame emblema- 


tical theology, which Pyrbagoras admired and adopted. The loves ofCrisuna 
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and Rapua, orthe reciprocal attraction between the divine goodnefs and the 
human foul, are told at large in the tenth book of the Bsdégavat, and are the 
fubject of a little Peflsral Drama, entitled Gitagévinda; it was the work 
of Javapeva, who flourifhed, it is faid, before Catipas, and was born, 
as he tells us himfelf, inCexpuxt1, which many believe to be in Calinga ; 
but, fince there is a town ofa fimilar name in Berdwen, the natives of it infift 
that the fineft lyrick poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate in 
honour of him an annual jubilee, paflinga whole night in reprefenting his 
drama, and in finging his beautiful fongs. After having tranflated the Gita- 
govinda word for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form, in which it 
is now exhibited ; omitting only thofe paflages, which are too luxuriant 
and too bold for an Evrofean tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten in- 
carnations of Visunv, with which you have been prefented on another oc-= 
cafion: the phrafes in IJtalicks are the burdens of the feveral fongs; and you: 
may be aflured, that not a fingle image or idea has been added by the: 
ranflator. » 
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THE SONGS OF JAYADEVA. 
: SHE firmament is obfcured by clouds; the woodlands are black 
’ if & with Taméla-tress; that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be 
* fearful in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the wanderer 
* home to my ruftick manfion.” Such was th: command of Nanpa, the 
fortunate berdfman; and hence arofe the loveof Ra’ pu« and Ma nmava, 
who fported on the bank of Yamuna, or haftened eagerly to the fecret 


bower. 


Ir thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of Herz, or fenfible 'to 
the raptures of love, liften to the voice of Javape’va, whofe notes are 
both fiweet and brilliant. O tTHov, who reclineft on the bofom of Ca- 
MALA’, whofs ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are embellifhed 
with fylvan flowers ; thou, from whom the day ftar derived his effulgence, 
who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca’Lrva, who beamedit, like a fun, on 
the tribe of Yanu, that flourifhed like a Jotos; thou, who fiteeft on the 
plumage of Garura, who, by fubdaing demons, gaveft exquifite joy to 
taecaflembly of immortals; thou, for whom the daughter of Janaca 
was cecked in gay apparel, by whom Du sHana was overthrown; thou, 
whofe eye fparkles like the water-lily, who called{t three worlds into ex- 
iftence; thou, by whom the rocks of Maadar were eafily fupported, who 

Z 
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fippeft nectar from the radiant lips of Pepma’, as the fluttering Chacdra: 
drinks the moonbeams ; Je vidlorious, O Heri, lord of congueft! 


Ra pua’ fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded 
by the fever of defire: fhe roved in the vernal morning among the twining: 
Vafantis covered with foft blofloms, when a damfel thus addreffed her 
with youthful hilirity : * The gale, that has wantonedround the: beautiful! 
‘ clove-plants, breathes now from the hills of Ma/aya; the circling ar- 
* bours refound, with the notes of.the .Gcci and the murmurs. ef honey- 

+ making: fwarms, ‘Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers travel at 
* a diftance, are pierced y with anguifh ; while the bloffoms of -Bacul are 

‘ confpicuous among the flowerets covered with bees.. The Tamad/, with 
« leaves dark and odorous, claims.a tribute from.the mufk, which it vans 

«.quifhes.;. and, the cluftering flowers of the Pa/d/a refemble the nails of 
‘ Cama, with which he rends the hearts of the young, The full blown 

é/ara gleams like the fceptre of the world’s monarch, Love; and the- 
* RESON of the Cetaca refembles the darts, by which. lovers. are- 
‘ ‘wounded,’ See the bunches of Parali-flowers filled with ‘bees, like the 
‘ quiver of Smara full of fhafts ;, while the:tender bloffom of the Caruna 
* {miles to.fee.the whole world laying fhame afide, ‘Fhe far-feinted Mads 
* havi beautifies the trees, round which. it twines,;. and. the frelh Mavica 
* feduces with rich perfume even the hearts of hermits; whiléthe Awres 
* tree. with blooming trelles is embraced by the gay creeper Alimudia, and 
* the blue:ftreams of Yamuna wind round the groves.of Vrindguan. In this 
‘ charming feafon, which gives pain ta fcparated: lovers, young Herr fpores 
+ and dances wilh a company of damfels. . A breeze; like the breath of love, 
« from the fragrant flowers of the Céraca, kindles every heart, whilft it per- 
* fumes the woods with the duft, which it fhakes from the Mailficé with 








@ 


* foms gliftening on the lovely Ra/ala,’ 
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half-opened buds ; and the Cécila burfts into fong, when he fees the blof- 


Tue jealous Ra°pua’ gave no anfwer ; and, foon after, her officious 


friend, perceiving the foe of Mura in the foreft eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, with whom he was dancing, thus: 
again addreffed his forgotten miltrefs: ‘ With a garland of wild flowers 
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proaches his temples, and kiffes them with ardour. 


defcending eveh to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, diftin- 
guifhed by fmiling cheeks and by car-rings, that fparkle, as he plays, 
Heri exults in the affemblage of amorous dainjels. One of them préfles him: 
with her {welling breaft,. while fhe warbles with exquifite melody, Ano 
ther, affected by a glance from his eye, ftands meditating .on the  lotos 
of his face. A third, on pretence of whilpering a feeret in his ear, ap- 
One feizes his man- 
Ue and draws him towards her, pointing: to the bower ‘on the banks of 
Yamund, where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. 'He applauds 
another, who dances.in the {portive circle, whilft her bracelets. ring, as 
{he beats time with her palms. . Now he careffes one,,and kiffes another, 
{miling on a third with complacency ; and now he chafes her, whofe beau- 
ty has moft allured him. Thus the wanton Hert frolicks, in ‘the fiafon ” 
of {weets, ping the maids of Vraj2, who ruth to his embraces, ‘as if he 


were Pleafure itfelf alfuming a human form; and one of them, under, a 


"pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whifpers. in his ears. Thy 


“ lips, my beloved, are neétar.” 


| 


RADHA remains in the foreft; but, reiGnUng the promifeuous paffion 


of Ment, and his neglect of her beauty, which he once the ught duperioun, 


fhe retires toa bow er of twining p! ants, the fummit of which refounds 


rF 
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with the humming of {warms engaged in their fweet labours; and there, 
falling Janguid on the ground, fhe thus addreffes her female companion. 
* Though be take recreation in my abfince, and fwile on all around him, 
«yet my foul remembers Him, whofe beguiling reed modulates a tune fweet- 
‘ ened by the nectar of his quivering lip, while iis ear fparkles with gems, 
« and his eye darts amorous glances ; Him, whofe locks are decked with the 
‘ plumes of peacocks refplendent with many-coloured moons, and whofe 
* mantle gleams like a dark blue cloud illumined with rain-bows; Him, 
* whofe graceful {mile gives new luftre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a 
‘ dewy leaf, fweet and ruddy as the bloffom of Bandjujiva, while they 
* tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters of the herdimen; him, whe 
* difperles the gloom with beams from the jewels, which decorate his bofom, 
‘ his wrifts, and his ankles, on whofe forehead thines a circlet of finda} 
‘ wood, which makes even the moon contemptible, when it fails through 
‘ irradiated clouds ; Him, whofe ear-rings are formed of entire gems ia the 
* thane of the fifh Macar on the banners of Love; even the yellow-ro-ed 
* God, whofe attendants are the chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of de- 
* mons; him, who reclines under a gay Cadaméa-trec ; who formerly de- 
‘ lighted me, while he gracefully waved in the dance, and all his fo. | {park- 
* led in his eye. My weak mind thus enumerates his qualities ; and, 
* though offended, ftrives to banifh offence. What elfe can it do? It 
* cannot part withits affeion for Crisuna, whofe love is excited by 
* other damfels, and who {ports in the abfence of Ra‘pua’.. Bring, O 
' friend, that vanquifher of the demon Ce’s1, to fport with me, who 
- * am repaising to a fecret bower, who look timidly on all fides, who me- 
‘ ditate with amorous fancy on his.divine transfiguration, Bring him, 
‘ whofe difcourfe was once compofed of the gentleft words, to converfe 
* with me, who am bafhful on his firft approach, and exprels my thoughts 














- 
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with a {mite (weet as honey. Bring him, who formerly {epton my bofom, 
(o recline with me on a green bed of leaves juft gathered, while his lip 
fhecs dew, and my arms enfcld him. Bring him, who has attained the per- 
fetion of fkill in love’s art, whole hand uled to prefs thefe firm and deli- 
cate fphe:es, to play with me, whefs-voice rivals that of the Cécz/, and 
whole trefies are bound with waving blofloms. Bring him, who formerly 
drew me by the locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, whofe feet tinkle,. 
as th y move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe loofened zone 
founds, as it falls ; and whofe limbs are flender and flexible as the creep- 
ing plant, That God, whofe cheeks are beautified by the neétar of his 
{miles, whofe pipe drops in his extafy, I faw in the grove encircled 
by the damfels of Vraja, who gazed on him afkance from the 
corners of their eyes: I fawhim in the grove with happier damfels,. yet 
the fight of him delighted me. Soft isthe gale, which breathes over yon: 
clear pool, and expands the cluftering bloffoms of the voluble Aféca; fof, 
yet grievons to me in the abfence of the foe of Mapuu. Delightful are the 
flowers cf Amra-trees on the mountain-top, while. the murmuring bees 


purfue their voluptuous toil; delightful, yet afflicting to me, O friend, in. 


the abfence of the youthful Ce’sava.’ 


Meantime, the deftroyer of Cansa, having brought to his remembrance 


the amiable Ra’pua’, forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraya: he fought her 


in ll parts of the foreft; his old wound from love’s arrow bled again; he repen- 


ted of his levity, and, feated in a bower near the bank of Yamuna, the blue 
daughter of the fun, thus poured forth his lamentation. 


* Sue is departed—fhe faw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton fhep-. 
herdcfles ; yet, confcious of my fault, I durft not intercept her flight. Wo. 
isme! foe feelsa fenfe of injured honour, and is departed.in wrath. How 
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avillfhe conduct herfelf? How will the exprefs her pain info longa fepira- 
.tion? What is wealth to me? What'are numerous attendants? What are the’ 
pleafures of the world? What joy can I receive from a heavenly abode? !I’ 


feem to behold her face with eye-brews contracting themfelves through 
her juft refentment: it refembles:a frefly lotos, over which two black bees 


are fluttering: Ifeem, fo prefent is the tomy imagination, even now to 
ccarefs her with cagernefs.. Why then-do I {eek her in this foreft? Why dol 


lament without caufe? O flender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy 


foft bofom ; but whither thou art retired, Iknow nor, How can Tin- 
vite thee to return ? Thou art {cen by me, indeed, in a vifion; thou feem- 


eft to move beforeme. Ah! why doft thou'not ruth, as before, to my em- 


‘brace? Do but forgive me: never again will 1 commit « fimilar offence. 


Grant me but afightofthee, O lovely Ra putca’ ; for my paffion torments 
me. lamnotthe terrible Mane’sa: a garland of water lilies with fubtil 
threads decks my fhoulders ; not ferpents with twifted folds: the » blue 
petals of the Iotos glitter on my neck; not the azure gleam of poifon: 
powdered fandal-wood is {fprinkled on my limbs; not pale alhes : O God 


‘of Love, miltake me not for Mana‘pe' va. Wound me notagain ; appro- 


ach me not in anger; I love already but too paffionately ; yet [ have loft 
my beloved. Hold not in thy hand that fhaft barbed with an Amra flower | 
Brace not thy bow, thou conqueror of the world! Is it valour to flay one 
who faints? My heart is already pierced by arrows from Ra'pHa”s eyes, 
black and keen as thofe of an antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with 
her prefence. Her eyes are full of fhafts ; her eye-brows are bows ; and the 
tips of her ears are filken ftrings : thus armed by AnanoGa, the God of De- 
‘fire, fhe marches, herfelf a goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the vanqhi- 
dhed univerle. 1 meditate on her delightful embrace, on the ravifhing glan- 


ces,darted from her cye, on the fragrant lotes of her mouth, on her neétar- 


_ 
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* dropping fpeech, on her lips ruddy as the berries of the Bimdba; yet 
“even my fixed meditation on fuch an affemblage of charms encreafes, in- 
* ftead of alleviating, the mifery of feparation.” : 


Tut damfel, commiffioned by Ra‘pia_., found the difconfolate God un« 
der an.arbour of {preading Vaniras by the fide of Yamuna ; where, prefenting 
herfclf gracefully before him, fhe: thus.deferibed the affli€tion of his -be« 
loved s. 


« Sur defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and even by moon-light fits-brood- 

‘ ing, over her gloomy forrow; fhe declares the gale of Masaya to. be venom, 
and the fandal-trees, through,which it has breathed, to have:been the 
‘haunt of ferpents. Téus,-O Ma‘puava, is fhe affitGed wn thy abfence with ° 
the pain, which love's dart has occafioned: ber foul is fixed on Thee. Freth 
arrows of delire are, continually affailing her, and fhe forms a net of lotos- 


-Jeaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone fhouldft fortify. She 
makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the flowery-fhafted God ; but, 
when fhe hoped for.thy embrace, fhe had formed for Thee a couch of 


Pay 


foft bloffoms. Her face is like a water-lily veiled in the dew of tears, and 


i 


her cyes appear like moons eclipfed, which Jet fall their gathered nectar 


- 


through pain caufed by the tooth of the furious dragon, She draws thy 


cs 


image with.mulk in the character of the. Deity with five fhafts, having 
‘-fubdued the Muacar, or horned fhark, and holding an arrow tip ped with 
‘ran Amra-flower; thus fhe draws.thy picture,. and worlhips it. At the 
‘ clofe of every. fentence, \‘' O Ma‘puava, the exclaims, at thy fect am, 
* J fallen, and in thy abfence even the moon, though it be a.wvafe full of © 
** nectar, inflames my limbs.” ‘* Then, by the power of i imagination, the 
* fioures thee Qanding before her;. thee, who act not cafily attained: ‘the- 
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bad 
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- 
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fighs, the fmiles, fae mourns, the weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, 
fhe laments and rejeiecs by turns. Her abode is a foreft; the circle of 
her female companions is a net; her fighs are flames of fire kindled in a 
thicket; herfelf (alas! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe; 
and ‘Love js the tiger, who fprings on her like Yama, the Genius ,of 


Death. ‘So emaciated is‘her beautiful body, that even the light carland, 


which waves.over her bofom, fhe thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired 
God, is Ra DHA’, when thou art adfent. If powder of fandal-wood finely 
levigated be moiftened and applied to her breafts, fhe ftarts, and miftakes 
it for poifon. ‘Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn her like 
the fame, which reduced Canparpa to afhes. She throws around her 
eyes, like blue water-lilics with broken ftalks, dropping lucid ftreams. 
Even her bed of tender leaves appears in her fight like a kindled fire. The 
palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, motionlefs as the crefcent 
rifing ateve. « Herr, Hert,” thus in filence fhe meditates on thy 


‘name, as if her with were gratified, and fhe were dying through thy ab- 


fence. She rends her locks; fhe pants; fhe laments inarticulately; fhe 
trembles; fhe pines; fhe mufes; fhe moves from place to place; fhe 
clofes her eyes; fhe falls; fhe rifes again; fhe faints: in fuch a fever of 
love, fhe may live, O celeftial phyfician, if Thou adminifter the remedy ; 
but, fhouldft Thou be unkind, her malady will be defperate. Thus, O 
divine healer, by the neétar of thy love muft Ra’pua’ be reftored to 


‘ health; and, if thou refife it, thy heart muft be harder than the thunder. 


t 


ftone. Long has her foul pined, and long has fhe been heated with 


# fandal-wood, moon-light, and water-lilies, with which others are cooled ; 


yet fhe patiently and in fecret meditates on Thee, who alone can‘t relieve 


her. Shouldft thou be inconftant, how can fhe, waited as the is toa fha- 


a 


dow, fupport life a fingle moment? How can fhe, who lately could not 
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¢ 


with half-clofed eyes on the Rafila with bloomy branches, which remind 
he: of the vernal feafon, when the firlt beheld thee with rapture 2. 


« Here have I chofen my abode: go quickly to Rab aa’; foothe her 


iF 


with my meflage, and conduct her hither.’ So {poke the foe of Mapuu 


to the anxious. damfel, who haftened back, and thus addrefled her com- 


panion: * Wuuitsr a {weet breeze from the hills of Ma/aya comes wafting 


i 


*, 


« 


- 


= 


on his plumes the youug God of Defire; while many a flower points 

his extended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated lovers, the Deity 
crowned with fylvan blooms laments, O friend, in thy abfence. - Even the 
dewy rays of the moon burn him; and, as the thaft of love is defcending, 

he mourns inarticulately with increafing diftraction. When the bees 
murmur foftly, he cov rs his ears; mifery fits fixed in his heart, and 
every returning night adds anguifh to anguifh. He quits his radiant pa- 
lace for the wild foreft, where he finks on a bed of cold clay, and fre- 
quently mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love 
are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, repeating in filence fome 
enchanting word, which once dropped from thy lips, and thirfting for 
the neétar, which they alone can fupply. Delay not, © lovelieft of wo- 
men; follow the lord of thy heart: behold, he feeks the appointed 
fhade, bright with the ornaments of love, and confident of the promifed 
blifs. Having bound bis locks with foreft-flowers, be baftens ta yon arbour, 
where a foft gale breathes over the banks of Yamuna: there, again pro- 
nouncing thy name, he modulates his divine reed. Oh! with what 
rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, which the breeze fhakes from 
expanded bloffoms; the breeze, which has kiffed thy cheek! With a 
mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble as a trembling leaf, he doubt- 
fully expects thy approach, and timidly looks on the path, which tnou 

Aa 
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* muft tread, Leave behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy ' 
* delicate ankle, when thou fporteft in the dance ; haftily ecaft over thee 
“* thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy bower. The seward of thy 
“ fpeed, O thou who fparkleft like lightning, will be to fhine on the blue 
* bofom of Muna‘rr, which refembles a vernal cloud, decked with a 
* firing of pearls like a flock of white wwater-birds fluttering in the air, 
‘ Difappoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, the vanquifher of Mapnu: accom. 
* plith his defire; but go quickly: it is night, and the night alfo will 
‘ quickly depart. Again and again he fighs; he looks around; he re- 
“enters the arbour; he can fcarce articulate thy fweet name; he again 
* fmooths his flowery couch ; he looks wild; he becomes frantick : thy 
* beloved will perith thrqugh defire. . The bright-beamed God finks in the 
“ weft, and thy pain of feparation may alfo be.remoyed: the-blacknefé of 
‘ the night is increafed, and the paffionate imagination of Go’ vinpa_ has 
* acquired additional gloom. My addrefs' to thee has equalled in length 
“and in.{weetnefs the fong of the Cocila: delay will make thee miferable, 
« O my beautiful friend. Seize the moment of delight in the. place of. 
* aflignation with the fon of Devacrt, who defcended from heaven.to 
* remove. the burdens of the univerfe ; he is a blue fem onthe forchead-of 
“ the three worlds, and longs, to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant 
* lotes of thy cheek,’ 

Bur the folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra*pma° was unable through 
debility to move from her arbour of Howery-creepers, returned to Go'vinDA, 
who was himfelf difordered. with love, and thus deforibed her fituation : 


‘ SHE mourns, O fovereign of the world, in ber verdant bower; fhe looks 
* eagerly on all fides in hope of thy approach ; then; gaining ftrength from, 
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the delightful idea of the propofed meeting, fhe advances a few fteps, 
and falls languid on the ground. When fhe rifes, fhe weaves bracelets 
of freth leaves; {he drefles herfelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- 
felf in fport, exclaims, ‘ Behold the vanquifher of Mapuu!” Then 
fhe repeats again and again the name of Heri, and, catching at a dark 
blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, faying: ‘ It is my beloved, who ap- 
proaches,” Thus, while thou art dilatory, the lies expeing thee ; fhe 


mourns; fhe weeps; fhe puts on her gayeft ornaments to [receive her 


Pan 


Lad 


is 


-~ 


lord; fhe comprefles her deep fighs within her bofom; and then, medi- 


~, 


tating on thee, O cruel, fhe is drowned in a fea of rapturous imagina- 


i 


tions. Ifa leaf but quiver, fhe fuppofes thee arrived; fhe fpreads’ her 
couch; fhe forms in her mind a hundred modes.of delight: yet, if thou 
* go not to her bower, fhe muft die this night through exceflive anguifh.’ 


~ 


By this time the moon fpread a net of beams over the groves of Vrin- 
dévan, and looked like a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the fky, 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel ; while its orb with many fpots be- 
trayed, as it were, a con{cioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended amo- 
rous maids to the lofs of their family-honour. ‘The moon, with a black 
fawn couched on its difc, advanced in its nightly courfe; but Ma°pHava 


had not advanced to the bower of Ra’pEa’, who thus bewailed his delay 


with notes of varied lamentation. ‘ 


‘ Tne appointed moment is come; but Heri, alas, comes not to the 

« grove. Mutt the feafon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly away? 

“ Ob! what refuge tan Lfeck, deluded as I am by the guile of my female ad- 

‘ vifer? The God with five arrows has wounded my heart ; and I am de- 

« ferted by Him, for whofe fake I have fought at night the darkeik recefs 
Aaz 
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“ of the foreft, Since my beft beloved’ friends have deceived me, it js my 
“ wifh to die: fince my fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on fire,. 
‘ why ftay I longer in this world? The coolnefs of this vernal ni ght gives | 
* me pain, inftead of refrefhment: fome happier daméel enjoys my. belo. 

* ved; whilft I, alas! am looking at the gems in my. bracelets, which. 
* are blackened by the flames of my. paflion. My. neck, more delicate 
* than the tendereft bloffom, is hurt by the garland, that-encircles it: 
* flowers are, indeed, the-arrows of Love, and he plays with them cruelly, 

* I make this wood my dwelling : I/regard ‘not the roughnefs of the Vétas- 
* trees; but the deftroyer of Mannvu holds me not in his remembrance! 

« Why comes he not to. the bower of bloomy Vanju/as, affirned’ for our: 
* ‘meeting? Some ardent’rival, no doubt, keeps him locked in her embrace: 

‘or have his companions detained him with mirthful recreations? Elfe 

« why roams he not.through the cool fhades ? Perhaps, the heart-fick Jover- 
¢ is unable through weaknefs to advance evena ftep ’"—So faying, fhe raifed’ 
her eyes; and, fecing her damfel return: filent and mournful, unaccom- 
‘panied by Ma’pwava, the was alarmed‘even to phrenfy ; and, as if fhe 
‘adtually beheld him in the arms of a rival, fhe thus.deferibed the vifion, 
which overpowered her intellect. 


-* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, and with treffes 
* waving like flowery banners, a dam/el, more al/uring than Ra‘pHa’, enjoys. 
* the conqueror of Mavuv. Her form is transfigured by: the touch of her 
* divine lover; her garland quivers over her fwelling bofom ;. her face like 
« the moon is graced with clouds of dark hair, and trebles, while the 
* quaffs the neCtareous dew of his lip; her. bright ear-rings dance over her 
* cheeks, which they irradiate ; and the {mail bells on her girdle tinkle as fhe 
4 moves. Bafhful at firft, fhe {miles at length on her embracer, and ex- 
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*-preffes her joy with inarticulate murmurs; while fhe floats on the waves 
* of defire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the blaze of approaching 
*-Ca'm .: and now*this heroine in love’s warfare falls exhaufted and ¥an- 
*quifhed by the refiftlefs M ira‘ris but alas! in my bofom ‘prevails the 
*-flame of jealoufy, and yon mooh, which difpels the forrow of others, in< 


* ercafes mine./ Sce again, where rhe foe of Mura forts mt yon prove om ' 


*-the bank of the Yamuna! See; how he kiffes the lip of my ‘rival, atid im- 


‘~prints on her forehead an ‘ornament of pure mutk, black as‘the young | 
‘-antelope on the lunarorb! Now, like the hufband of Rert, he ‘fixes - 


‘ white:bloffoms on her dark locks, where they gleam like ‘flathes of light- 
‘-ning among the curled-clouds.. On her breafts, like twofirmaments, he 
* places a (lring of gems like a radiant conftellation’s he bindsion herarms, 


* graceful as the -ftalks of the-water-lily, and adorned with hands glowing . 


*-like the petals of ‘its lower, a bracclet of fapphires; which refemble 4 
‘-clufter of. bees». Ah! fee, how he ties round her wailt a rich girdle 


‘ illumined with golden bells, which feem to laugh, as-they tinkle, atthe. 


‘-inferiour brightnefs of the leafy gulands, whieh lovers hang .on their 
‘ bowers to propit.ate the God of Defire.: He places her foft foot,’ as he 
* -reclines by her fide, ow his ardent bofom, and flains it with the ruddy 
‘hue of Yavaca. . Say, my fiend,’ why pafs I my nights’ in this tangled 
*-foreft withoat joy, and ‘without hope,- while the faithlefs' brother of 


* Hacapuera clafps. my rival-in his arms? ° Yet why, my ‘companion, . 
‘ fhouldfl thou mourn, though my perfidious’ yeuth has difappointed me? © 
*-What offence is. it of thine, if he fp rt witha crowd of. damfels happier | 


‘than I? Mark, how my foul, attracted by his-irrefiftiblecharms, burfts 


* te God enjoys, crowned will: fylvan flowers, fits careleflly on a bed of leaves » 
* with Him,, whofe wanton eyes relemble blue water-lilies agitated by the-- 


‘from its mortal frame, and rufhes to mix with its beloved. She; whom - 


ae 
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‘ breeze. She feels no flame from the gales of Malaya with Him, whofe 
* words are {weeter than the water of life. She derides the thafts of foul- 
‘ born Ca'Ma with Him, whofe lips are like a red dotos in full bloom. 
* She is cooled by the moon’s dewy beams,- while fhe reclines with Him, 
‘ whofe hands and fect glow like vernal flowers. No female companion 
* deludes her, while fhe fports with Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried 
‘ gold. She faints»not through excels of paflion, while the careffes that 
* youth, who furpaffes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds, O gale, 
* feented with fandal, who breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, be 
* propitious but for a moment: when thou haft brought my beloved before 
* my eyes, thou mayft freely waft away my foul. Love, with eyes like 
‘ blue water-lilies, again affails me and triumphs; and, while the perfidy 
* of my beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, the cool 
* breeze {eorches me like a flame, and the nectar-dropping moon is my 
* poifon. Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya! Seize my {pirit, 
‘ O God with five arrows! I afk not mercy from thee: no more will I 
* dwell in the cottage of my father. Receive me in thy azure waves, O 
‘ fifter of Yantra, that the ardour of my heart maybe allayed !? 


Prercen by the arrows of love, the pailed the nizht in the agonics of 
defpair, and at early dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom fhe faw lying 
proftrate before her and imploring forgivene(s. 


‘ Aras! las! Go, Ma'puava; depart, O Cz'sava ; fpeak not the lane 
" Guage of guile; follow Her, O lotos-eyed God, follow Her, who difpels thy 
* gare. Look at his eye half-opened, red with continued waking through 
* the pleafurable nicht, yet imiling ftill with affeétion for my rival! Thy 
* teeth, O cerulean youth, are-azure as thy complexion from the kiffes, 
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which thou haft4mprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy darling graced 


= 


with dark blue powder; and thy limbs marked with punctures in love's 


warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on polithed fapphires with 
liquid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her foot, 


~ 


difplays a velturt of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, which trem. 


- 


bles within it.” The preffire of her lip cn thine wounds me to the foul. 


Ah! how c:nft thou affert, that we ere one, fince our fenfations differ 
thus widely? Thy foul, O dark-limbed God, thows its blacknefs. exter- 
nally. How couldft thou deceive a girl, who relied on thee ; a girl, who 


im 


-» 


burned in the fever of love? Thou roveft in woods, and females are thy 


prey: what wonder? Even thy childifh heart was malignant; and thow 


gaveft death to the nurfe, who would have given thee milk, Since thy 
tendernefs for me, of which thefe forefts ufed to tolk, has now vanifhed, 


and fince thy breaft, reddened by the feet of my rival, glows as if thy ar= 


dent paffion for her were burfting from it, the fight of thee; O deceiver, 
makes me (ah! muft I fay it?) Llufh at my own affection.’ 
; hs oc: 


= 


Havine thus inveighed againft her beloved, the fat overwhelmed in 
grief, and filently meditated on his charms ; when her damfel foftly ad tire 
fed her. 


‘ He is gone: the light air has wafted’him away. What pleafure now, 
* my beloved, remains in thy manfion? Continue no?, refent{ul woman, thy 
“andignation againf? the beautiful Ma'pwava. Why fhouldft thow render: 
* vain thofe round fmooth vafes, ample and ripe as the: fweet fruit of yon 
* Tala-tree? How often and how recently have I faid: “ forfake not the: 
* blooming Herr?” Why fitteft thou fo mournful? Why weepeft thon 
* with diftraction, when the damiels are. lau ghing around thee ? Thou haft 


ual 


“i | Phe 


- 
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¢ formed: a couch: of foft lotos-leaves: let thy darling ‘charm, thy fight, 
¢ while he repofes on it. Afflict not thy foul with extreme anguifh; but 
« attend to my words, which conceal no guile. Suffer Cr's,v. to approach: 
« Jet himfpeak with exquifite fweetnefs, and diflipate all thy forrows. If 
« thou art harfh to him, who is amiable; if thou art proudly filent, when 
* he deprecates thy wrath with lowly proftrations ; if thou fhoweft aver- 
-£ fion to him, who loves thee paffionately; if, when he bends betore thee, 
« thy face be turned contemptuoully away; by the fame rule of centrariety, 
«the duft of fandal-wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become peifons 
« the moon with cool beams, a fcorching fun; the freflk dew, a confuming 
«fame; andthe fports.of love be changed.into agony. 


‘Ma’‘puava-wasnot abfent long: he returned to his beloved; whofe cheeks 
were heated by the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was diminifhed, not 
wholly. abated; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his return, while the fhades of 
night alfo were approaching. She looked abafhed at her damfel, while He, 
with faltering accents, implored her forgivenefs. 


¢ Speax but one mild word, and the rays of thy fparkling teeth will 
¢ difpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirlty Cacoras, 
* Jong to drink the moonbeams of thy cheek. O my darling, wha art natu- 
* rally fo tender-hearted, abandon thy caufelefs indignation. At this moment 
« the flame of defire confumes my heart : ob! grant me a draught of boney from 
* the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou becft inexorable, grant me death from 
« the arrows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my chains ; and punifh me 
« according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life; thou art my ornament; 
¢ thou arta pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth: oh! be favourable now, 
‘ and my heart fhall eternally be grateful. ‘Thine eyes, which nature for- 
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‘med like blue water-lilies, are become, through thy refentment, like pe- 
¢ tals of the crimfon lotos: oh! tinge with their effulgence thefe my dark 
* limbs, that they may glow like the fhafts of Love tipped with flowers. 
© Place on my head that foot like a frefh leaf, and fhade me from the fun 
« of my paflion, whofe beams fam unableto bear. Spread a fring of gems 
* on thofe two foft glubes; let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and pro- 
* claim the mild edi€t.of love. Say, O damfel with delicate fpeech, fhall 
* I dye red with the: juice of alaaca thofe beautiful feet, which will make 
* the full-blown land-lotos bluth with fhame? Abandon thy doubts of my 
* heart, now indeed fluttering through fear of thy dilpleafure, but hereafter 
* to be fixed wholly on thee ; a heart, which has no room in it for another: 
none elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. ‘Let him wing his 
* arrows; let him wound me mortally: decline not, O cruel, the pleafure 
of {eeing me expire, Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams 
* drop the venom of maddening defire: let thy ne¢tareous lip be the char- 
* mer, who alone has power to lull the ferpent, or {upply an antidote for his 
* poifon. Thy filence afflia&s me: oh1 fpeak with the voice of mufick, 
* and let thy {weet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but aban. 
* don not a lover, who furpaffes in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
* before thee, O thou molt beautiful among women, Thy lipsarea Bandbu- 
* siva-flower; the luftre of the Madbuca beams on thy check; thine eye 
* outfhines the blue lotos; thy nofe is a bud of the Ti/z> the Cunds-blof- 
* fom yields to thy teeth: thus the flowery-fhafted God borrows from thee 
* the points of his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. Surel,, thou defcen- 
¢ dedit from heaven, O flender damfel, attended by a company of youth- 
“ ful goddelles ; and all their beauties are collected in thee.’ 


‘He fpake; and, feeing her appeafed by his homage, flew to his bower 
Bb 
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clad inagay mantle. The night now veiled all viable objets 5 and’ the 
damfcl thus exhorted Ra’pua’, while the decked her with beaming orha- 


ments. 


‘ Fotitow, gentle Ra’puica’, fallow the foe of Mapuv’*: his difcourfe 
* was elegantly compofed of {weet phrafes; he proftrated himfelf ar ‘thy 
‘ fect ; and he now hattens to his delightful couch by yon grove of bran- 
* ching Vanjulas, Bind round thy ankle risgs beaming with gems; and 
« advance with mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed Marala. Drink with 
‘ yavifhed ears the foft accents of Hert; and feait on love, while the 
‘ warbling Coci/as obey the mild ordinance of the fower-darting God. 
‘ Abandon delay: fée, the whole affembly of {lender plants, pointing to 
‘ the bower with fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, make fignals. 
‘ for thy departure. Afk thofe two round hillocks, which receive pure 
« dew-drops from the garland playing om thy neck, and the buds on whofe 
‘ top Mart aloft with the thought of thy darling; afk, and they will tell, 
« that thy foul is intent on the warfare of love: advance,’ fervid warriour, 
‘ advante with alacrity, while the found of thy tinkling wailt-bells ' fhiall 
« reprefent martial mufick. Lead with thee fome favoured maid; gratp p 
« her hand with thine, whofe fingers are long and {mooth as lovée’s arrows : 
é march; and, with the noife of thy bracelets, proclaim thy. approach to. 
« the youth, who will own himfelf thy flave: “ She will come ; fhe will 
“ exult ombeholding me; fhe will pouraccents of delight ; fhe will enfold 
me with eager arms; fhe will melt with affection':” fuch are his thoughts 
« at this moment; and, thus thinking, he Iooks through the long avenue; 
« he trembles ;, he rejoices } he burns.;; he-moves from place to place ; RS 
* faints, when he fees thee not coming, and falls in his gloomy bower. 


¢ The night now. dreffes, in habiliments fit for fecrecy, the many dainfels, 
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* who haften to their places of affignation: fhe fets.off with blacknefs their 
* beautiful eyes; fixes dark Tamdla-leaves behind their cars; decks their 
* locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and fprinkles mufk. on their 
* panting bofoms, The nocturnal Iky, black as the touchftone, tries now 
‘ the gold of their affection, and is marked with rich lines from the Hathes 
‘ of their beauty, in which they furpafs the brighteft Ca/hmirians.’ 


Ra'pa A’, thus incited, tripped through the foreft ; but fhame overpow- 

” ered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the feet, 

and the neck of her beloved, fhe faw him at the door of his flowery man- 
fion: then her damfel again addreffed her with ardent exultation. 


‘.Enter, fweet Ra pua’, the bower of Hert: feek delight, O thou, 
| whole bofom laughs with the foretafle of happinefs. Enter, {weet 
Ra‘pra’, the bower graced with a bed of A/oca-leaves: feek delight, O 
7 thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, fweet Ra’ DHA’ : 
the bower illumined with gay bloffoms: feek delight, O thou, whole 
limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra'pna’, the bower made 

cool and fragrant by gales from the woods of Ma/aya: feek delight, O 

thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than breezes. Enter, ORa'pHa’, 


* 


the bower fpread with leaves of twining creepers ; feck delight, O thou, 


whofe arms have been long inflexible. Enter, O Ra'pua’, the bower, 


which refounds with the murmurs of honey-making bees: feek delight, 


= 


O. thou, whole embrace yields more exquifite {weetnefs. Enter, -O 

Rapua’, the bower attuned bythe melodious band of Cécifas: feek de- 

light, .O thou, whofe lips, which outfhine the grains of the pomegranate, 

are embellifhed, when thou {peakeft, by the brightnefs of thy teeth, Long 

has he borne thee in his mind; and now, in an agony of defire, he pants 
Bb 2 


~ 
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‘ to tafte nectar from thy lip. Deign to reftore thy flave, who-will bend 
é before the lotos of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated bofom ; a flive, 
‘« who acknowledges himfelf bought by thee for a fingle glance from thy- 
‘ eye, anda tofs of thy difdainful eyebrow.” 


SHE ended ; and Ra'pia’ with timid j joy, darting her eyes on ( Go'vinpa, 
while the mufically founded the rings of her ankles and the ‘bells of her- 
zone, entered the myftick bower of her only beloved. There Joe bebeld 
ber Ma‘puava, who delirhted in her alone; who fo long-bad figbed for ber 
embrace; and whofe countenance then gleamed with exceffive rapture: his-heart 
was agitated by her fi ght, as the waves of the deep are affetted by the lunar 
orb. His azure breaft glittered with pearls of unblemithed luftre, like the 
‘full bed of the cerulean Yamuna interfperfed with curls of whitefoam. From. 
his graceful wailt flowed a pale yellow robe, which refembled the golden 
“ duft of the water-lily {cattered over its blue petals. ‘His pallion was infla- 
med by the glances of her eyes, which played like a pair of water-birds 
“with azure plumage, that {port near a full-blown lotos on a pool in the 

Seaton of dew. Bright ear-rings, like two funs, difplayed in full” expans 
| fion the flowers of his checks and lips, which gliftened with the liquid radi- 
ance of {miles. ‘His locks, interwoven with bloffoms, were like’a cloud 
| variegated with moon beams ; and on his forehead fhone a circle of odorous. 
oil, extracted from the fandal of Malaya, like the moon juft appearing on 
4 the dufky horizon; while his whole body feemed in a flame from the blaze 
| of unnumbered gems. ‘Tears of tranfport gufhed in a ftream from the full 
eyes. of Ra pHa’, and their watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. 
“Eyen thame, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, “was 
“iefelf a(hamed and departed, when the fawn-eyed Rapa’ gazed on the 
brightened face of CRISHNA, While fhe pafled by the foft edge of his 
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couch, and the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ftrike the 
gnats from their cheeks inorder to conceal their fmiles, warily retired from 
his bower. / 


Go'vind a, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, her lips {parkling with 
fmiles, and her eye {peaking defire, thus eagerly addreffed her; while fhe 
carelefily reclined on the leafy bed ftrown with foft bloffoms. 


«Ser the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom ; and let this couch be 
* yictorious over all, ‘who rebel againft love. Give foort rapture, /weet 
MR a‘pia’, to NA RaA‘Ya'N thy adorer. I dothee homage; I prefs with my 
‘ blooming palms thy feet weary with folonga walk. O that I were the 
«golden ring, that plays round thy ankle! Speak but one gentle word ; 
* bid nectar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. Since the pain of 
abfence i removed, let me thus remove the thin veft, that envioully hides 
‘thy'charms. Bleft fhould I be, if thofe railed globes were fixed on, my 
-«lhofom, and the ardour of my paffion allayed. Oh! fuller me to’ quaft 
+ the liquid blifé of thofe lips ; reftore with their water of life thy»flave, . 
“who has long been lifelefs, whom the fire of {eparation has» confumed. 
« Long have thefe ears been afflided in thy ‘ablence by the notes of the 
“© Cécila: relieve them with the found of thy tinkling waift-bells, which 
yield mufick-almolt equal to the: melody of thy voice. Why are. thofe 
‘reyes half clofed? Are they alhamed of feeing a youth, to whom tay care- 
©-lefs refentment gave anguifh'? Oh! let -affliction ceafe; and-let extaly 
«drown the remembrance of ferrow." 
In the morning fhe rofe difarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a night with-- 
out flumber ; -when the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with tranf. 
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port, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind: ‘ Though her 
* locks be diffufed at random, though the luftre of her lips be faded, 
* though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations, and 


* * though fhe hide their places with her hands, looking toward me with 


* bafhful filence, yet even thus difarranged, fhe fills me with. extatick de- 
* light.’- .But Ra‘pwa', preparing to array herfelf, before the company of 
nymphs could fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation to her obfequi- 

ous lover, 


* Puace, O fon of Yanu, with fingers cooler than fandal-wood, place 
“ a circlet of mufk on this brealt, which refembles a vale of confecrated 


water crowned with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to propi- 
tiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the glofly powder, which 


Lo 


would make the blackelt bee envious, on this eye, whole glances. arc kee- 
ner than ‘arrows darted by the hufband of Retz. Fix, O accomplifhed 
youth, the two gems, which form part of love's chain, in. thefe :ears, 


whence the antclopes of thy eyes may run downwards and {port,at. plea- 


fure. Place now a frefh circle of mufk, black as the himar {pots, on the 


moon of my forehead; and mix gay flowers on my treffes with a pea- 


cock’s feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like the banners of 


Ca’wa. .Now replace, O tender-hearted, the loofe ornaments of my 
vefture ; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on their deftined flation, 
which refembles thofe hills, where the God with five thafts, who deftroyed 
“SamBar, keeps his elephant ready for battle.’ While fhe f{pake, the 
heart of Yapava triumphed ; and, obeying her {portful behefts, he placed 
mufky {pots on her bofom and forehead, dyed her temples with radiant 
hues, embellifhed her eyes with additional blacknefs, decked her braided 
pair and her neck with frefh garlands, and tied on her wrifts the loofened 
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bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, and round her waift the zone of 
bells, that founded with ravifhing melody. 


WHATEVER is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 





rrieditations’on Visuxu, whatever is exquifite im’ the:fweet art of love, 
whatever is gracefuliin the fine {trains of poetry,; all that let the happy and 
wife learn from the fongs of Jayape’va, whole foul. i¢ sinited with the 
footof NA°RA°vaN. May that Hert be your fupport, who.expanded him- 
felf into an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of 
eves on the dauzhter of the ocean, he difplayed, his great character. of the 
all. pervading deity, by the muluplied vefigsions of: his. divine perfon in the 
numberlc fs gemis on the many heads of the king of {erpents, whom he chofe 
for his couch ; that Herz, who; removing ih lucid veil trom the bofom of 
Pepa’, and fixing his cyes on the delicious buds, that grew on it, diver 
ted her attention by declaring that, when {he had chofen him as her bride- 
groom near the fea of milk, the difappointed hufband of Parvati drank 
in defpair the venom, which dyed his neck azure! 
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Note on VoL. Il. page 391, 


By the Presipenr. 


A ‘pEsiRE of tranflating the couplets of Vara’sAMInIRA with minute 
exactnefs, and of avoiding the Sanfirit word « yana in an Engli/h phrafe, has 
occafioned alittle inaccuracy, or at icaft ambiguity, inthe verficn of two very 
important lines ; which may cafily be corrected by twice reading ddyét in 
the fifth cafe for ddyam in the firft ; fo that they may thus be tranflated word 
for word: * ‘Certainly the fouthern road of the fun was, ‘or began, once 
** from the middle of Aféfha ; the northern, from the firft of DAan; ifht'ha. 
“At prefent the /outhern road of the fun drgins from the firtt of Carcata; 
“* and the other from the fir of Mriga, ox Macar.” 
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IX. 
ON THE INDIAN CYCLE 
oO F 


s1X TY YEARS, 
By SAMUEL DAVIS, Ef 


: 2m the Philofophical Tranfafions publifhed for 1799, there is an account 
given of the Hindu cycle of fixty*, which being in many particulars de- 
ficient, and in fome erroneous, I fhall endeavour to fhow the true nature 
and computation of that cycle, from the explanation which is given of it 
by the Hindus themfelves. 


Tue following two /ldcar, extracted from the laft fection of the Sérya 
Siddhénta, enumerate the feveral diftinétions of time in aftronomical uft 


among the Hindus : 
HS WLTU MY? UIPAG? TATA | 
Ie Hay? Oy WS MATT Az] 


oe SAT CHA OTT Ae Y 
7 OSTA TAT 7 








‘ In their current tranfaétions, the intiabitants of the peninfula employ a mode of computation, 
mich, ewe not unknown in other parts of the world, is confined to thele [the fouthern] people amtongit 


Cec 
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Brahman daivari tat’ha pitryatt prajapatyar guroftat’ha, 
Saurarn che fayanan chaadram arcfhan manani vai haya ¢ 
Chaturbhir Neyatahardtea’ futachandrarctha favanaih, 
Varhafpatyéna fhafh’tyabdani jri¢yan nanyaiftu nityagah : 


YT! SP See 

and the tranflation of them is as follows: * The Bréhma, the Daiva, the 
** Pitrya, the\Prajapatye, that-ofGuru;, the Saura) the Savana, the Chén- 
“* dra, the Nacfbatra, are the nine diftinétions of time. Four of thofe 
** diftin@ions Ate of practieal iife to triortals? ‘namely, the Saura, the Chén- 
“© Ura, the Nu¢fatra, WeeSdvana: That! of Vr ribefbatt (Guru) is formed 
** into fixty’ years! ' The ether diflinctions cecur but feldom in aftronomical | 
‘ee “ practice’ loitive matters! 3 





» BRaama’s-ycar is that, whereof the Calpa is one day. The. Boia year ~ 
«onfifts of 960 revolutions:af the fun through the.ecliptick, The Pitrya 
day is from lunation to lunation, The Pruj¢pati-mana is the mmanwantara. 
The cycle of Guru or Vribsfpari, which is the fubject of this paper, will be 
explained further ons, -Phe Chéndre is, Jurar, and the Néefbatra, fidereal 
time. The Saura and. Sévan, are the fae folar-fidereal year differently 
divided ; the fim’s paffage through each degree of the ecliptick being ac- 


counted as a day of the firft, and the time contained between fun-rife and 
fun-rife as a day 6f the lal; confequently, there are 360 days, or divifions, 





the Aimdern  “Flinis a eyeleor revolving period of fixty (ler yeart, whith hewno further cortelpondence 
with the aras above memiooed (of Sitramajit and Saladun) than that of their years rel[peétively commen= 

ting on the fame day,” dec, 
Pit. Taans. Vou. LXXX,, Part it 
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in the former year; ‘whereas, the latter year is determined, according to 

1. D. Pp. VP. AP: 

the aftroncmical rules of the belt authority, as containing 365 15 g1 3 24 
i HH, Ma. 


of Hindu, or 365 6.12 35°33". 36 of our, time. 


Te Sévan year may, as the Hirtdus obferve, be meafured by the fallo- 


wing method, which is little more than a tranflation from the San/erit. 


_Upon.a large horizontal. circle, note the point whereon the fun: rifes, at 
any time near the equinox, or, when bis motion in declination is the moit 
perceptible ; and couns the number of Savan days, ior of his fucceflive 1- 
fings, from that time ; until, ,having-vifited the two folitices, he fhallebe 
returned near to the orginal matk : then, repeat the operation, until he 
rifes next after pafling over that-original or firlt-made mark, ‘and. Fe tus 
the proportioa wh ch the fpace. whereby he fhall:hayefallen thort-of ‘it, 
the laftobfervation but one, bears to the whole fpace contained between “ 
qiarks made of his.twa daft rifings, saccounting that {pace to contain 60 
Dandas, ex one Savan day; the refult will be the fraction of a day, and it 
will be the excefs of the year over 965 days, or number of times that the 
fun will have been found to rife above the horfzon durin g fuch an obferva- 
tion of his progrets through the.ecliptick, This f faction the  Shrya Siddhbanta 


P. ¥V.P. <A.P. 
{tates as eS rs gt gt 24, and the Siddbanta Sirémani as © 15 30 22 30; 


but it is not probable, that either quantity was ‘ determined by fo fimple and 
mechanical a method alone, or without recourle to a | Reries of. obfervations 
made at diftant pe riods. 


Tue I’r rihafpati mana, of which the cycle oe fixty years is cpenvieledie is 
thus deferibed } in the comment on the foregoing fiécas.: 
Cc 2 
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SKS TF? NTA *MIrIeNy? 1] 
Vrihafpetérmanari madhyamarafibhogéndftan. 
** It is his (Vriba/pani’s ) mean motion (madhyama) through one fign."*® 


To explain what is meant by the madbyama, in contradifting ion to the 
Jighra, motion of Jupiter, and the other p'anets, and to thow that, by 
eompounding them in excentrick circles and epicycles, the Hindus compute: 
the apparent places of the planets on the principles of the Plolemaick aftro~ 
nomy, is not the object of this paper: I hall, therefore, only defire it may 
be underftood, that the madbyama of Jupiter anfwers to his mean motion 
in his orbit, and the amount of it computed for any particular interval, to 
his mean heliocentrick longitude in the Hindu ecliptick. The rule then for 
computing his ména, or year, of which the cycle of lixty years is formed,. 
as evident; and, it is thus given in the 55th_flica of the firit fection of the: 
Siirya Siddbanta. 








DO TR SI: ea ates 

MRS ARGOIS Bape satnT: T 
Dwadafaghna guré yita bhagin4 vertamanacaih 
Rafibhih fahitah fliddhah thafhty4 fyurvijayadayah 


* Multiply by 12 Fuptiers’ expired bhaganas, (revolutions) and (to. the 
“ product) add the fign he isin; divide (the fum) by 60; the remainder or 


® Correé an error in Vol. IJ. Pp. 293. in the note on the Hiss cycle of fixty : for degree mead fpn. 
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# fraction, hows his-current year counting from Yyaya as the firft of the 


“* feries.”” 


To apply this-rule in finding the Vribafpati year for a given time, as for 
the commencement of the current year of the cali yug, or when 4692 years 
of that era were expired, correfpondent with the roth of laft dpril, we have 
the following data.” Therevolutions, or mean motion of Fupirer 954220 
in 4920000 folar years; and the term expired of the cali yug 4892 years, 
which, for the reafon given in-Vol. II. page 244, may in this cafe be ufed 
to fave trouble, inflead of the period expired of the Cal/pa: then, as 4320000 
to 364220, [9 4892 0.43 F 10 21° 12 which fhows Jupiter's madbyama: 
or mean hetiocentrick longitude to be 5 10-217 12” after 41% complete revo- 
lutions through his orbit. But, asin the inftance of the moon's nede, (Vol: 
II. page 275) 2 correction of Of bija i is here to -be applied to: Jupiter's mean: 
place at the rate of 8 revolutions inthe maba yug fubftradtive. But revo- 
lutions.in 4920000 years are ay 1° to 1500 years’; therefore, by a fhorter 
procefs, the term expired « of the cali yug, divided by 1500, quotes the dya: 
in degrees ; and 3325 = 3 1 5 4v 480 is: the correction fubftractive, which 
reduces - Jupiter's mean place (o(@ia) 5 7 5 30 2 theny 412°x 12== 4944). 
to which add:6, Jupiter being iw the 6th fign; the fam 4950 is the num-- 
berof the Vriba/pati years clapfed fince the beginning of the cali yug ; pai 
divided by: 60 for eyclés, quotes 82 ‘cycles expired, leaving.a fraction o 
to find his current-year, which, counted asthe rule directs from Vip pi as - 
the firft, . falls on Dundubia, which is the 46th of the-cyele ; and, of this: 
bh the fraction 7 5: 3c reduced at the rate of 2 go toa month, fhows. 
2.25 6 12 to have been expired on the 1ft of Vaifach, or the 10th of April, 


**Prom Vol. II. page 232." 
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for which time the computa‘ion is mad; and likewile, that the next year 


Rudrédgari will commence in the enfuing folar month of Méghea. 


“A Nadtya dl manaék for the prifent: year flates, that, on the Ut of ht 
Vaified, there wéte expired of the Vriba/puti cycle 55 years, 2 months; 23 
days, and'10 d@antas; and, that the current year Dundibdiawill continue 
until the 7thday of the folar mouth of Ligh > the difference of day, and 
56 dandis, ‘between this and the foresoing ref ult, is too great to‘be secoun 
ted ‘for by the diffetence of ‘longituce between Nadya and Ujjain, flr the 
meridian of which latter place computations by the S# ya Siddbanta ace 
taal but it is of sf i gd: Scie to the sali? purpofe of this paper. 


Tacs exe‘dsanother-rule for comouting the Vriba/pati. year given in an: aftra- 
logical: booksnamed. Jyautylaiva, so The Vaca years note down in™two 
places... Multiply (one of thesnumbers) by 93, Add (to the ‘produadt) 
© g2g1s Divide (the fam) by 9375. The quotient add-to the fconil 
«© number*noted downy «and divide (the fur) ‘by Go. ‘The? remainder ot 
#* fraétion |will how. the year laft: expired, couotine-from  Prabbava as the 
4*. firftof the-cygly. The fractioa, . if any,» left by the divifor 18 25 may 
4* be reduced to. ie fais ae “expired of the current peat.? fi fy os 
it Ne Wea ais } 
‘3 Tye fear essrasive on, the v% of; Talk V. d ifich,. seared’ with 
te expired, years 4892-0f, the calti yug,..were 1713) BS by the -rule, 





AIIQ * 22-4. 42g, ra Bg a ie and, jig + 22 = Bisa» which fhows 
roi ARTS 1 02 “og 2 Yo sur ait 1 bau OP 


ea. 


* the laft expiryd year of ‘Vaibappati to have Been the 5 cl of the cycle; named 
Durmati; andthe fra@ion 7*7_, when reduced, that 4 months, rg days, 
and 95 .dandas were expired of the current year Dunduddi when lait Vaifécha 
began. | 
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Tue numbers 22and 1$75 ufed in this computation are evidently derived 
from the planetary periods, as given by A RYABHATTA, which, according 
to VARA‘HAMIHIRA are, Of Jupiter, 364224 mean revo'utions Ih 4320900 
folar years: but 364224 revolutions of Jupiter contain 4370683 of his 
years, which exceed the correfpundent folar years 4320900 by: 50588, and 
thofe two numbers reduced to their Joweft terms are 1875. and 22;),0r;, in 
1875 folar years, there is an exeefs of 22 Vribafpati- yearss, and hence, the 
ufe of thofe nuribers-is obvious. The additive number 4892, by the finds 
aftronomers termed c/Sepa, adjufts the com sutation to the commencement of 
the era _faca, which began: whew the a17gth year-expired of the: cali yug, 
and it fhows that 2 years, 9: months, and 19 days-were them expired of the 
current .cyele of Jupiter, or 3 months and 19 days of the year Suela, which 
i¢ the third-of that cycle. A computation ‘by the Sérya Siddbanta. for, the 
fame period, with a correction of dija, as in-the foregoing example, makes 
¢ months, g days, 56 dandas, and 12 palas’to have been. clapfed,of th 
year} and that confeqiently there were 57 yearsy 9 mionihs, - 20. days,.3 
dandas, wid 12'palas then wanting to complete the, cycle; inftead. of 49 
years, as it: is ftated.in-the Philofophical TranfaGions ;:and,. by the fame 
nile, the year'of Curis tT 1754 correfponded with the 48th and 4gth of the 
cycle, or Axanda-and-aghg/2.- | | 


T'n1s-mode of computation difagrees with the date of a grant of land 
mieritioned in. Vol. I. page 363 of the Afiatick Refearches; for /vea 999 
muft have ended in the gd month of the 53d: year of the Vriba/pat: cycle 
but, ‘as the grant in-queftion appears to have been-made in:the vicinity of 
Bombvy, the difference may be accounted for in a'manner, that’ will equally 
explain the. difagreement noticed by Mr. Marsven between: his authori=- 
ties. and the Band/es almanack. We learn from VARA HAMINIRA’s Com- 
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mentator, there were fome who erroneoully fuppofed the folat and Priba/- 
paté years, to be of the fame ‘lengths a memorial féca known to moft Pan 
dits, furnifhing a concife rule tofind the Vribe/pati year, mentions aftrono- 
mers in countries fouth of the Nermadé to'be in their reckoning f it ten 
years behind thofe fituated north of that river; by the foregoing comparifon 
of the date in the Afiatick Refearches with a computation by the Su-yz 
Siddbanta, the difference is found to be 2 years; and the Mandres almanack 
for the prefent ‘year mentions that fouth of the Nermadé the 45th year of 
the cycle named /irédbzerit was accounted to begin in laft Mégh, in which 
month, it is further obferved, began at Bandres the prefent year Dundubht, 
which is the 56th of the cycle. This difference then increafes, and from 
the /dea year 939 when it was 2 years, it had to lat Méeh become 11 years. 
Now, in the interval of 77% folar years between thofe points of time, the 
Vriba/puti reckoning muft have gained upen the folar reckoning about 9 
years, which, added to the former difference of 2 years, is equal to the dif- 
ference now actually noticed in the Banares almanack ; and we may thence 
conclude, that the erreneeus notion mentioned and refuted by VaRA‘HAL 
MIHIRA’S commentator, {til prevails to the fouth of the Nermadé, from 
which part of Jndia Ma. MArspen’s information on the fubje& feems to 
have been originally procured. But there is no reafon to fuppofe, that the 
Vribafpeti year is any where confidered as « commencing on the fame day 
“ with the years of Vicrama’pirrya and SALIVA HAN,” nor is it pofii- 
ble, that it fhould; becaufe the Jatter, which js folar-fidereal, commenéés 
with the fun’s entrance of Aries in the Hinda ecliptick, and the former, 
which is luni-folar, wivh the preceding new moon in the manth of Chairs. 


Ir may not be deemed fuperfluous here to add VARAHAMIAIRA "Ss ex- 
planation of jipiter's two cycles of 12 and 60; more elpecially wa! Nae itis 
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certain particulars with a reference to the pofition of the colures as defcribed 

by Para’saga, and explained in the Rreceaing volume of this work. 
Text: “ Of Vriba/pati's 12 years. The name of the year is 5 determined 

‘© from the Nac/batra, in which Vriba/pare rifes and {ets (hetiacatiy) and 


«¢ they follow in the order of the lunar months.” a 


Commentary: © But if,-as it may happen, he fhould fet in one and 
«« rife in another Nac/hatra, which of the two, it may be afked, ‘would 
** give name to his year? Sup spate him,, for example, to fet in Habini and 
«© to rife in Mrivafras:—I an{wer, t that in fuch a cafe, the name mot be 
* made to agree with the order of the m months 5 or, it muft be that 7 name, 
“¢ which in the regular feries follows the | naine ‘of the year expired. | Ace 
* cording to SasipuTRA and others, the N Vacfoatra i in which Fubiter rifes 
‘« gives the name to his year. Casyapa fays, the names of the Samvatfara, 
“ Yuga, and the years of the cyc le of fixty, are determined from the Nac- 
L Shatra in which The rijes : and GARGA gives the fim? ac¢dunt.. Some 
fay, that Cartic, the firtt year of the cycle of jo, “Begins o on the firtt day 
‘«« of the month of (atir, whatever may be the Nachhatra which Jupiter 
« is then in; and that Py abhava likewil®, “the firft year of the cycle of 
“a fixty, begins in the fime manner ; andl tive fay that Jupiter's ‘years 
<€ are voiticident with the folar years ; but (hat cannot be true, betaurfe the 
«+ folar year excceds in duration the F ‘ribafpati year,” &c. iA 


Text: “ The years beginning with Cartie commienrice with the'Nad/ba- 
sll ira Critica, and to each year there appertai A two  NicfbatPisS extept the 
“ sth, Lith, and 12th years, tocach of which appertan three’ fen ered 


; i . | i aa as a 
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“On THE Inbpran CY¥CLE 


COMMENTARY: 


VEARS. 


Cartic. . 


A’grahayan. 


Paufh. 
Magh. 
Phalgun. 
 Chaitr. 
~ Vaifach. 


F ‘ 


Jyaithth. 

Afhar. | 
Sravan. 
Bhadr. 
Afwin. 


of, 


‘©The years and their correlponding Nec/latras are” 
NACSHATRAS. 
Critica, Réhini, 
Mrigaliras, Ardra. 
Punarvalu, Pufhya. 
Aflefha, Magha. 
Purvap/halguni, Uttarap'halguni, Hatta. 
Chitra, Swati. 
Vifacha, Anuradha. 
Jyétht’ha, Mala. 
Purvafhira, Uttarathfra, 
Sravana, Dhanifh*’ha. 
Satabhifha, Purvabhadrapada, Utrarabhadrapada. 


Réyati, Afwini, Bharani. 


a Some, on Ga RCA authority, hold it to be the 10th inftead of the 12th 
** year to, which. three Nac/batras appertain:. Garca’s arrangement of 
* them is thus,” — 


Phalgun, Purvap’halguni, Uttarap’halguni, Hatta. 
Sravan. Sravana, Dhanifht*ha, Satabhitha. 

Bhadr. Puryabhadrapada, Uttarabhadrapada, Reéevati.. 
Afwin. Afwini, Bharani, 


** Parasera’s rule ftates, that when Vriba/patz is in 


»* Criticd.and Rohini, _ the year is - - - «= bad: 
Pr Mrigafras, ‘Ardra, - - - - - » bad. 
* Punarvafu, Pufhya, eee ns ee 
‘© Aflifha, Magha, © fae = ME bad. 








oF, Saxty. VYu-aRrs » gig 


‘ Purvap'halguni, Urtarap'balgunt, Hafa, - - )) -Reuteal. - 


“ Chitra, Swat, - “ - - Rein Saloys ove good. 
“© Vifacha, Anurddba, aja dsikwism saneged bad. 
“© Syébeba, Mula, = \ . - = deoeot\ bad. 


«© Purvafhara, Uttarafbara, - = = = Agveuiggood. 


«© Sravana, Dbaniffha, Satabhifha, “ae ~ > ssa good, 
‘© Purvabhadrapada, Ulttarabkadrapada, Révati, ~.. gdod. 


: Afwin), Bharani, . 7 - - Jf “ good, 


On thofe sathorises: therefore, it is the 10th and not the rath y yee to 
which three Née/batras appertain.” | Pat 
« Text: “ Of the Vrihafpati cycle of fixty years. Multiply the expired 
years of Saca by 11, and the product by 4. Add the ghépa 8589. Dis 
vide the fum by 3750*; and the quotient add to the years of Saca....Di- 
: vide the fum by 6o to find the year, and by 12 to find the yuga. The 
«« Dévas who prefide over the twelve years of the yuga are; yn 7 


« Vifhnu, The Putris. ae on! 
“ Sirya, Vaswa. 

** Indra, Soma. 

‘“ Apni, _ Indragni. 

« Twafhtd, A‘{wina. 

** Ahivradna, Bhaga.” 


& 
| 


————— ————s = 








* Thefe nambers, 1i “4 and 3750 are in the fame ratio as thofe afed in the foregoing example. from 
the Jyaaiflatva: the two rules therefore are the fame, with an incoofiderable difference in the cpa, 
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“ dfé'thitis ftated> In the cycle of Gixty are contained five cycles of twelve; 
“ which five cycles, or yas, are named 
atl Samuatfara, over which prefides eg | ae 


veel Pa rivat/ara,- - = + : > - “irca. 
bu Jdaua tara, a) en mL ethene = Chanara. 
beegdauoatiara. - asi «. oN “lems pepe 
heed dramasfara VROA halo lugvingy sl Shea: 
ee : . 


“ Texr: “ The firkt year of the eycle of fixty, named Prabbavea, be. 
“ ging, ‘when in the monthi of Mdgha, Vribufpats rifes in the firft dégree- 
“of the Nachatra Dhanifot'ha; and the quality of that year Is always good,’”” 


ComMENTARY: “* The month of Magh here meant is the lunar Magh : 
“it cannot be the folar M dgh, becaufe when Frikafpati rifes in g§ 23° 20! 
“«Séirya mult be in. 105 6° 12°. 


Tue years of'the cycle and thie prefiding Déeirres are thus arranged” by, 
VaRA‘itAMtIsrra. in fix memorial couplets, 


Bra'HMA, VAISHNAWA,. SaIvay. 
Prabhava; Sarvajit, Playanga;, 
Vibhava; Sarvadhari, . Cilaca,. 
Sucla, Virodhi,. Saumya, 
Praméda,.  Wicrita; Sadh4rana;. 

5> Prajapati, 25. C’hara, 45. Virédhacrit, 











* Becaule the beginning of Dhanijbe"ta is weft of theend of Mags only 6° go", at which diflance from 
the fun, ‘Jupiter would not rife heliacally, or be feen difengagrd from his rays ¢ but, the lonar Migs wight 
extend to near the end of the felar Pid/gur. Should the moon, however, change very.fuonaficetne fan's 
entrance of the Mimaia fign Capricorn, coincident wih Médgh; then, neither the flor por the lunar month 
of that name would agree with the terms of the propolition; which isan inflance of an tm pe ric€haflronemy. 
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Bra‘amMa. VAISHNAVA. SAIVA. 

Angira, Nandana, Paridhavi, 
Srimuc’ha, Vijaya, Pramadi, 
Bhava, Jaya, A’nanda, 
Yuv3j. Manmiat'ha,; Racthafa, 

vo, Dhara, 30. Durmuc’ha,, 50. Anala, 
Ifwara,. Hémalamva,. Pingala, 
Bahudhanya, Vilamva, Calayucta,. 
Pramat'hi, Vicari, Sicharthi,. 
Vicrama, Sarvari,. Raudra,. 

ug. Brifya, 95- Plava, 5§- Durmati, 
Chitrabhanu,. Subhacrit; - Dundubhr, 
Subhanu, Scbhana, Rudhirédgari; 
‘Térana; Cradhi, Ra@actha, 
Parthiva, Vilwavafu, Crédhana, 

20.. Vyayas. 40. Parabhava, 60. Cfhaya. 


Ir may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrangements of the Vriha/~ 
pati years, Cartic is always placed the firft in the cycle of twelve; and; 
fince it is a main principle of the Hindu aftronomy to commence the plane- 
tary motions; which are the meafures of time, from the fame point of the 
ecliptick, it may thence be inferred, that there was a time, when the Hindu 
folar year, as well as the Vribafpat/ cycle of twelve, began with the fun’s 
arrival in, or near, the Nuc/eatraCriticas That this year has had different 
beginnings is evinced by the practife of the Céinefe and Siamefe, who had 
their aftronomy from /n@ia, and who ftill begin their years, probably by 


the rule they originally received, either from the fun’s departure from the 


winter folllice, or from the preceding new moon, which has the fame refe- 
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rence to the winter folftice, thatthe Hradu year of Vicrama'prrya has te 
the vernal equinox. ‘The commentatoron the $i rya Siddbanta expref: sly fays, 
that the authors of the books generally termed Sanditds accounted the Déva 
day to begin in the beginning of ‘the furi’s northern road: now, the Déve 
day is the folar year ; and the fun’s northern road begins. in the winter fol- 
ftice; and hence it fhould feem, that fome of thofe authors began the folar 
year exactly as the Cdine/e do at this time. This might moreover have been 
the cuftom in Para’sara’s time; for the phenomenon, which is {aid to 
mark the beginning of the Vriba/patz cycle of fixty, refers to the beginning 
of Dhanifkt’ha, which is precifely-that point ofthe ecliptick, through which 
the folftice paffed when he wrote. 


TuERE are, befide thefe apparent changes made ‘by the Hindus in their 
‘mode of commencing:the year, abundant inftances of alterations and cor- 
rections in their aftronomy, an inquiry into which might, by fixing certain 
chronological data, throw confiderable light on their hiftory; and it is 
fearcely neceflary to obferve, with how much more advantage an inveftiga- 
tion of this kind would be made with the afliftance of fuch aftronomical 
books, writtcn in the Deva Nageri character, as might eafily be had from 
Haidardbad and Puna, if the Englifh Refidents there would intereft them- 
felves to procure them. Copies of the aftronomical rules, followed at 
Bombay and in Gujarat, might alfo prove of ufe, if Niesuur* was not 
mifiaformed, who fays the natives there begin the year with the month of 
Cartic, which has an evident reference to the autumnal) 





epuinox, and may 
perhaps be computed by the dr/ha Siddbdnta mentioned in Vol. I. p- 261, 
as accounting the day to begin at funfet ; for funfet with the Déwar js the 








* « Le nouvel ann chez Ics /edieer a Geeerat, que ceux de Pandey fuivent ani, vient do mois 
Kartig, mais a Seadi on Je ecelebre au mois dr.” Tom. 2, p. 21. 
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fiin’s departure from the autumnal equinox, and it is invariably obferved 
in their aftronomy to account the different meafures of time as having begun » 
originally from the- fame inftant. 


Bw of all the places in India, to which Europeans might have aceefs, 
Ujjein is probably the beft furnifhed with mathematical and aftronomical 
produétions ; for it’ was formerly-a principal feminary of thofe fciences, 
and is ftill referred-to as the firft meridian: almott-any trouble and expenfe 
would be compenfated by the poffeffion alone of the three copious treatifes 
on ‘Algebra, from which Bua'scara declares heextracted his Biya Ganita, 
and which inthis part of India are fappofed to. be entirely loft.- But. the 
principal objeét of the propofed inquiry would be, to trace as much as pof-- 
fible of that gradual progrefs,. whereby the Hindu aftronomy has arrived at. 
its prefent ftate of comparative perfeftion, whence might be formed more 
probable conjeCtures of its origin and antiquity, than have yet appeared : 
for, limagine, there are few of M. BatLiy’s opinion that the cals yug, or any 
yug, had its origin, any more than our Yuan period, in an aéiual obfer- | 
vation, who have confidered the nature and ufe of thofe cycles, of the rela- 
tive bhaganas, or revolutions, of the planets, and the alterations*, which 
the latter have at different times undergone; concerning which feveral par- 
ticulars M. Baritiy, it muft be acknowledged, had but little informa- 
tiont: What wasthe real pofition of the planets and the ftate of aftronomy 

















* Inftances in ‘Yapiter's mean motion. ARYABHATTA gave the revolutions as 344224 in 4320000 
folar years. Baa‘ican inhis Sirimeni 364226455 in 4320000000 folar years. ‘The Sirya ‘Siddbanta 
3f4220 in 4320000.folar years; which latter, by the-éiya introduced fince, are reduced to 364212 in the- 

+ Bot itis not thence to be inferred, that the Hindus did xorexiftas a nation, or that they made #2 ab- » 
fervations of the heavens as long ago as 48go years: all that is here meant, is, that the oblervation alcri- 
bed to them by -M, Bartiy doesnot oeceflarily follow from any thing that is known of their aftronomy ;: 
bor on thé contrary, from the nature of the fubjeét it appears, that the Cali yug was, like the fu/ian Penod, - 
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when the cai yur began, or.4892 y-cars ago, will probably never ke known: 
but the latter muit certainly have undergone coufiderable improvement, 
fince the laft quoted foca of Vana‘HaMimira was received.as a rule; for 
it fuppofes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the fun, as 60 to 
fome integer; apparently to 729; as & to Go, or as 1 to.12; without 
which, the beginning and fucceffive returns of the cycleof fixty could 
never be denoted by the heliacal rifing of Jupirer in Dbanifit’ ha, or in-any 
conftant point of the zodiack; and, at a.time when the mean motion of 
Fupiter was fo much miftaken, it may resfonably be fuppofed, that the 
more difficult parts of aftronomy were very imperfealy underftood.. : If the 
ratio were as 1 fo 12, which is implied, by the yuea ot twelve, (for the 
term yuga means conjunction, or coincidence,) then, a conjunction of the 
fun and Jupiter would happen at the.end of every period ef 1° years. ine the 
fame point of the zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might begin in, the mzn- 
ner defcribed: but this mutt long fince, have ceafed to he the rule; or at 
Jeaft fince the time of A’ RYABH ATTA; for, if the cycle be fuppofed to 
begin with the fun and Jupiter i 0 Dhani ifht ee then, in fixty ot Jupiter's 
years that planct will again be in Dhanifbt “ha ; but, in fixty of fuch years 
there are, by the data afcribed to AR YABHATTA, only 59 years, 3 months, 
and fome days of folar time ; the next cycle, therefore, could not have. the 
fame beginning, becaufe , the fun w ould be found more than go degtecs 
diftant from Fupiter $ mean place, and i in 60 ) years more that, diftance would 
be doubled, As this difagreement with the rule could not have been un- 
known to Varna‘HAMIHIRA, who gives the Shaganas from A'RYABHATTA 
as 364224 in AnaepeD folar TH he may be SRPREA f to have sind cited 





——— 








ee Ew 


fixed by retrofpettive compatation; which might fill have happened although aftronomy had sititndven, 
which iz not at all improbable, in much higher antiquity. 
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what he had learned from other treatifes merely as; an, ‘aitrological maxim, ’ 
his Sava being a treatife on aflrology mot on: practical affronomy ; and this 
conjecture willappear the more teafonable,. svhem it'isseonfidered; ‘that no=! 
tions wholly dinconfiitent. with the latter: and. which =muft-have’ originated” | 
insremote ages, .when {cience of any kind: had made bute fmalb: progrefs, 
are {till preferved in different /afras ; as in the Bhagavat;owhich; treating! 
on the fyftem: ofthe univerfe, places the.moon above the fun, and’ the plas- 
nets above ithe fixed ftars, | it WAY Sit 


I 


1 


-“T'o renter this paper more intelligible, 'I have fubjoined a diagram of the’ 
Ninde ecliptick, which may-alfo ferve to illuftrate fome aftronomical papers 
inthe “preceding volume: ° Its origin ‘is*confidered as: diftant 180 degrees’ 
in longitude from’ Spita ; a flarewhich feers to’ have ‘been’of great-ufe in re-' 
gulating their'aftronomy, and'to which tHe Héidu'tables of the’beft autho=" 
rity, althonay they differ‘in other particulars, ‘agree’ in‘afhi 





r fing fix figns of 
Iougitude counted from the beginning of A/win? their firlt Nac/batra. From 
the beginning of A/winf, (according to the Hindu preceffion, now 19° 22! 


Th Tait 
— 








Neither ns(Guaraes. nor Bareny,chad any othes sauthority for plating-the’ origin of the Hiedwt 
zodiack jn longitade rot 69, at che beginning of the cal/ymg, than refults from a computation of the pre=_ 
ceffion for 7508 years, ‘at the end of which éxpired ter-h oF the dali jag, Tt cdincided with the equinox: it 
is gertain, that the Urdémsnr im this pact.of Jxs.¢ foppole, as their altronomy-implics,.2; fimilar coincidence: 
together with a conjunction of the planets in the fame point by their meam motions when the cali yag began ; 
and. fince-in the prefent amou:t of the prece ion,’ and confequcatly in the orighiv of the kédiack, ay well'as- 
in many other particulars, the Ardbmen: of Trivalere agree with thole of Bengal, it is wor at all probable; 
chat they Théuld have different fyltems. - But M. Baiity thinks ‘the Inaizm zodiack has had two origins; * 
oie of them)agIedefcribs it, theother, ax he compatest forxhe beginning of the wale yay sit mayoin 
deed have had many origins, althoagh there feems ar prefent but one ta he found = for it is not in the leat 
inconliftedt with the principles of the indy altronomy wo fuppole,* that, if everan alteration took’! ‘place id’ 
the mode of-beginsing the year, fome alteration was atthe fame time made in. the origin, of the aodiack 
likewile,* The origin of the Chine/e godiack is defcribed to be in & part of the heavens oppolité’to that of 


ha ;for Spica diftinguithes their confieNation Avo, which is the Gri of wheir twenty-eight like 
manfrons ; and fince it is agreed, that both-{yllems were originally the fame, a confiderable alt Tati 
with refpett to the origin of the zodiack, mult neceflarily have happened id one of them. SS igs 


E .¢. 
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but whichis in reality fomething further diftant from the vernal equinox) 
the ecliptick is divided into :tweaty-[even equal parts, or Nac/hatras, of 
13° 20’ each; the twenty-eighth, named Addij7t, being formed out of the 
la{t quarter of Ultdrafbdra, aad as much of Sravend as is neceflary to-com- 
plete the moon’s periodical month, The years of Jupiter's cycle are ex. 
prefled. in their-order with'numerals: ¢ is the former pofition of the-co- 
lures as'explained:in Voll, and, ¢; mark;the limits of the preceffion re- 
fulting from the Alivdz method of computing it. The outer dotted circle 
is the Ewropean Hea in which is noted the beginning of the Hindu, 
and Jikewile of the Buropeans,.years.|for want efsoom-the figns dre diftin- 
guifhed jn, both sith. che ufual chatacters. | athe tave ‘Mars, pointed out by 
the moll fkilful Pangd:t J have yet-met with, as diftinguifhing dfn, \are 
B and y Ariatis, which diffinguith alfo. al: paratén, the fir Arabian menzil, 
and the datter is daid to be the yz, whole longitude and, latitude are ated 








certainly with great incerrectnefs,, as. 8°, and 49%. north; but the.error, if it. 

‘be not owing. to tranferibers. is AaesP seh | f 
RE "01 won ,noills 91g muck: nad oe! 
_ Tue folar months, it may ie se Ey in nesetit: the like 





laafl batrasinthia is aferibed to the «months having been origi- 








nly na the}s names derived ‘from the Nacfhatras, \in which the 


yaa 





ont particular point, was obferved to’ be> at’ the full; 
or, , Elgin ikasnelunm anaes in thofe particular Nac- 
plea ee rhe dtd: Hever” ékeeddedl the! préceding ‘oF the fuccecding 
Naghatras ae whether itifell in-Hafia; Plaine, or Swit, ieaieeeedane 
was named Chara; and fo.oftherel... “This is’ the. explanation .of -the 
tionth fies ty Naisisera, who fit ‘the fae manner explains "7upicey 
gale a twelve years, the names of which could not always: correfpond with 


thot the Nachatras,’ ih which’ aa heliacally. 
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Or the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar month M. BaiL.y con- 
ecived aright idea from what P. pu Cuame had faid on the fubjeét ; but” 
he has omitted. to mention a curious circumftance confequent to- it, which. 
is, that fometimes there happen fwo intercalary months in the fame year ; 
or, to be niore precife, fwo lunar months are named twice over: thus, as 
was aétually the cafe in 1603 Sdca, there may be two lunar Afwinas and two 
Chattras; but then fome one intervening month, as Agrahayan, would be 
omitted, becaufe the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the folar month of that name. During the prefent pofition of the fun’s 
aplis, this ch’che (cfhaya?) or diftarded month 1s limited to 4grahayan, Paujh 
or Mach, thofe being the three fhorteft folar months; and, by the Hindu 
computation, the difcarded month will again fall on Agrabdyax in 1744. 


Sdcae | | 
Bhdgalpur t Dec. 179t- 


Ad 
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An Account of he Mate of atch 
| ae 


By: 7ORN CORSE, Ey 


ki 
me 


oe the te of ‘Mernier, slice the mamti has become cool, and the 

fwamps and marfhes, formed by the rains in the fiye preceding months; 
are leflened, and fome.of them dried up, a number of ohpepele. are sds 
to go in queft of elephants... west toe, : , 


Ar this feafon the males come from the receffes of the foreft into ‘the 
borders and outikirts. thereof, whence they make nofturnal. excurfions into 
the plains in fearch of food, and where they often deftroy the labors of 
the hufbandman,. by devouring and trampling down the rice, fugar canes, 
&c, that they mect with a herd or drove of elephants, from what I can 
learn, has never heen feen to leave the woods: fome of the largeft_males 
often ftray to a confiderable diftance, but the young ones always remain in 
the foreft under the proteétion of the Palmai, or leader of the herd, and of 
the larger elephants. The Goondahs, or large males, come out fingly or 
in {mall parties, fometimes in the morning, but commonly in the evening, 
and they continue to feed all night upon the long grafs, that grows amidft 
the fwamps and marthes, and of which they are extremely fond. As often 
however as they have an opportunity, they commit depredations on the rice 
fields, fugar canes and plantain trees, that are near, which oblige the far- 
mers to keep regular watch, under a {mall cover, ere€ted on the tops of a 
few long bamboos, about 14 feet from the ground: and this precaution is 
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neceflary to protect them from the tiggx§, with which this province abounds.. 
From this Aid {tation the alarm is foon communicated from one watch- 
my ing Magen by naa Ny ofa. rattle y witl 
which each is provided. Wi their fh and cries, and the noife of be 
rattles, the elephants are generally “feared and retire, It fometimes however 





happens, that the males advance even to the villages, overturn the houfes, 
and kill thofe who vgifortudatelycome)in Yhelk Way), unléfs they have had 
time to light a number of fires: this element feems to be the moft dreaded! 
by wild elephaiits; atic few! Hiyheed Wife of raw or dite” pate don 
fail to Rop their piogtefs,'! Po feeure ond of thel males a very diffei@atine— 
shodhis eri ployel famvrhat-which i¢’taleeia/torfeburea herds the fertiek iy: 
taken by Acomkees, or female elephants trained «fig¥" ‘the purpoft, \wh Gaze! 
the latter 1 is driven into a see cactoline stig a Keadab, 


irri Tai) sel! do oti smo. 2eslem oly GolesY alt TF 

Ais the hunters know the cae ‘whore: the elephants. come out'to edo 
they advance’ towards them inthe evening-witty ‘fdur “Kvom/ees, whichis 
the ‘number of which each hunting) party con {hits ts when. the nightsure dark]! 
and’ thefe are the moft favorable for their purpofe,' the ‘male elephants ar& 
difcovered'by the noife they make in cleaning their food; by -whilking and! 
friking it againft their fore-legs, and “3 moon pai al an ia iy oc ante 
tingly at fome diftance. ey ae 











Mane GAT dinerigola sowed edi 


“As foon as | they have determined on ) the ‘Goondad they. niean to elite)’ 
three of the, Kagmiees are conduéted fi filently and flowly by their Miho? 
(drivers) at a mod¢rate diftance from each other, near to the place where he 
is feeding ; the Koomees advance very cautioully, feeding as they | B0 along, 
and appear like wild elephants that had {trayed from the jungle; Wher 


the male perceives them approaching, if he takes the alarm andi is :vitiuly 
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inclined, he beats the ground with his trunk and makes a noife, fhowing evi-+ 
dent marks of his difpleafure, and that he will not alldw them to approach 
nearer; and if they perfift, he will immediately attack and gore them with his 
tufks: for which reafon they take care to retreat in good times |: But. fhould 
he be amoroully difpofed, which is generally the cafe; (as thefe malés 
are fuppofed to be driven from the ‘herd at a particular period by cthdit 
feniors, to prevent their having conneftion with the females of that» baseer 
he allows the fenvlts’to ea: and fometimes even advances: to! me 
then, Paunry? nib Sees 
| f 25m smot an 
Wen roan thede: afeaitnaras the. Mabores sada ‘that, be.wil Habeas | 
their prize, they conduét-two of the females; one on-each’ fide,clofe, to, hima, 
anil make them advanct | backwards, and piels gently with their poReriong 
againft-hisoneck and theulders: the gd. fernale shen, comes up, and. places 
Aetfelf direétly' acrofs: his tailg im) this firantion fo far from fufpecing ang 
defign-againit his !liberty, ‘he. begins. to. toy sith: the females, andi caret 
them with ‘his strwiks | ‘While this tngageds the fourth, female is rough 
near, witlyfopes and proper affiftants, | who, immediately get mnder, tke belly 
of the! gd female,and puta flight cord »(the €Hiléah)}counth hist hinddlegst 
fhouls he rove, it is eafily broken, in which-tafeyjfi he kakesmometicé of thid 
@ight..conficement, ‘not:appear$ fufpicious of, whatcwas, going: terwardy 
the pnters ithen’ proceed to’ tié>lvis :legs ‘willy al frongigord (ealled By ada) 
whicloid pafled ahernately, by meansofd forked:{tick' and awlithdofihobky 
from one dey to'the dtherforthing the figdtevof 8, ahdihs-thef-repennee 
thort,for tlie convenience of being more Feadily | pur aroinid hid leds, idea B 
are generally employed) and they’ate alle ofall by adochéredont (the Dogs 
dearey whichis pulled’ few tirns perpend ictilithy ‘byrsvéen Nts ldo wahede 
the folus of the Bundabs inverter each ores A Mdow elite file Paani 
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with a running noofe, 6o cubits long, is next put cotndeusicde bind ‘leg - 
immediately above the Bundabs; and again above them, 6 or 8 additional ' 


Bundabs, according to the fize' of the elephant; are made+falt, inthe fame 


manner as the others were : the putting on thefe ropes genierally;takes up | 


about 20. minutes, during which the. utmolt filence is obferved, and the 
Mabotes, who keep-flat upon the necks of the females; are covered with 
dark ‘coloured cloths, which ferve to. keep them warm; and at.the fame 
time. do-not-attraét:the notice of the elephant. While the. people are, bufily 
employed in tying the legs of the Goondah, he carefles fome timesone, 


and fome times another, of the feducers, ( Aoornce) examining their beauties | 


and toying with different parts, by which his -defires are’ excited -and/his 
attention diverted from the hunters, and in thefe amorous dalliances he is im 
dulged by the females, - But if his‘ paffions fhould be fo roufed, before ‘his 
legs are properly fecured, as toinduce him to attempt leaping on-one of the 
fermales, the -Mubote, to enfure his own fafety and prevent him> gratifying 
‘his:defires: any further, makes the female run away,-and at tlie. famertime, 
by raifing his‘voice and making a noife; he deters/the Googdah:| from purfuls 
ing.’ “Fhis however happens véry: feldom ; for he is fo feeured by the prefs 
fag oF s a ‘Koomkee on each fide ‘andione ‘behind, that he-can hardly turn 
nimlelf, or fee any. of the people, who always keep {nug under-the inc Bige 
the third female, that. {tands acrofs his tail, and which ferves both:to:ke 
him fteady and to prevent his kicking any/of the people, who are employed 
in fecuring:-him ;. but:in general he is fo much taken up with. his decoyers, 
as:to attend very: little to any. thing elle. Im.eale, of. accidents, however, 
fhould, the Goondah break; loofe, the people upon the firft alarm’ can‘always 
rotinton the backs of the tame <lephants, by a rope that hangs. ready for 
the purpole, and thus get out of his reach.,.. Wher his hind legs.are,preper= 
ly fecured, they: leave, him to himfelf,.and retire toa a fmall:diftanee ¢ as foon 
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as the Kocnikees leave him, he atterhpts to follow, but finding his legs tied, 
he is roufed to a proper fenfe of his fituation, and retreats towards the jun- 
gle: the Mabotes follow at a moderate diftance from him on the tame ele- 
phants, accompanied by a number of people that had been previoufly fent 
for, and who, as foon as the Goondab pafies near a ftout tree, make a 
few turns of the Péands, or long cables that are trailing behind him, around 
its trunk ; his progrefs being thus ftopped, he becomes furious and exerts 
his utmoft force to difengage himfelf, nor will he then allow any of the 
Koomhkees to come near him, but is outrageous for fome time, falling down 
and goring the earth with his tufks, If by thefe exertions the Piands are 
once broken, which fometimes is effected, and he eltapes into the thick 
jungle, the Magotes dare not advance for fear of the other wild elephants, 
and are therefore obliged to leave him to his fate; and in this hampered fitua- 
tion, it is faid, he is even ungeneroufly attacked by the other wild cles 
phants, ‘As the cables are very ftrong and feldom give away, when he has 
exhaulted himfelf by his exertions, the Kosmé&ees, are again brought near 
and take their former politions, wiz. one on each fide and the other behind. 
After getting him nearer the tree, the people carry the ends of the Tong 
eables around his legs, then back and about the trunk of the tree, making, 
if they can, two or three turns, fo as to prevent even the poffibility of his 
efcape. It would be almoft impoflible to fecure an elephant in any other 
manner, as he would tear up any ftake, that could at the time be driven into 
the ground, and even the neile of doing it would frighten the elephant : 
" for thefe reafons as far as I can learn, nothing lefs than a ftrong tree is ever 
trufted to by the hunters... For {till farther fecurity, as well as to confine 
him from moving to either fide, his fore-legs are tied exaétly in the fame 
manner as the hind-legs were, and the Phands are made faft one on each 
fide, to trees or ftakes driven deep into the earth. During the procefs of 
7 Ff 
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tying both the hind and fore-legs the fourth Koomkze gives afliftance where 
neceflary, and the people employed cautioufly avoid going within reach of 
his trunk ; and when he attempts to leize them they retreat to the oppofite 
fide of the Koomkees, and get on them, if neceffary, by means of the rope 
abovementioned, which hangs ready for them to lay hold of. Although by 
thefe means, he is perfectly fecured and. cannot elcape, yetas it would be 


both unfafe and inconvenient to allow him to remain in the verge of the 


jungle, a number of additional ropes are afterwards put on, as {hall be men— 
tioned, for the purpofe of conducting him to a proper ftation. When the 
Gcondah has become more fettled, and cat a little food with which he ig 
fapplied as foon as he is taken, the Koomkees are again brought near, and 
a ftrong rope ( P4ara) is then put twice round his body clofe to his fore-legs 


like a girth, and tied behind his fhoulder; then the long end is carried back | 


clofe to his rump and there faftened, after a couple of turns more have been 
made round his body. Another cord is next faftened to the Phara and 
from thence carried under his tail like a crupper (dooblab) and brought 
forward and faftened by a turn or two, to each of the Pharas or gurths, by 
which the whole is connected, and each turn of thele cords ferves to keep 
the reft in their places. After this a ftrong rope (the Tooman ) is put round 
his buttocks and made faft on each fide to the girth and crupper, fo as to 
confine the motion of his thighs and prevent his taking a full ftep. ‘Thefe 
imaller ropes being properly adjufted, a couple of large cables (the Doo/;,) 
with running noofes are put around his neck, and after being drawn mode 
rately tight, the noofes are fecured from running clofer, and then tied to the 
ropes on each fide forming the girth and crupper already mentioned ; and 
thus all thefe ropes are connefted and kept in their proper places, without 
any rifk of the noofes of the Daols becoming tight, fo as to endanger the life 
of the elephant in his. exertions to free himfelf, The ends of thefe cables are 
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made faft to two Keomkees, one onveach fide of the Geondab, by a couple 
of turns round the belly, clofe to the fhoulder, like a girth, where a turn is 
made, and it is then carried acrofs the cheft and faftened to the girth on the 
oppofite fide. Every thing being now ready, and a paffage cleared from 
the jungle, all the ropes are taken from his legs and only the Tooman remains 
round his buttocks to confine the motion of his hind legs: the Koomiees 
pull him forward by the Doo/s, and the people from behind urge him on. 
Enftead of advancing in the direétion they with, he attempts to retreat farther 
invo the jungle, he exerts all his force, falls down, and tears the earth wrth 
his tufks, {creaming and groaning, and by his-violent exertions often hurts 
and bruiies himfelf very much, and inflances happen of their furviving thefe 
violent exertions only a few hours or at moft a few days. In general how- 
ever, they foon become reconciled to their fate, will eat immediately after 
they are, taken, and, if neceflary, may be conducted from the verge of the 
jungle as foon as a pallaze is cleared. When the elephant is brought to hts 
proper ftation and mide faft, he is treated with a mixture'o! feverity and pen. 
tlenefs, and in a few months (if docile) he becomes triétable and appears 
perfect'y reconciled to kis fate. » It appears fomewhat extraordinary, that 
though the Goondah ales his utmoft force to difengace himfelf when taken, 
and would kill any perfon coming within his reach, yet he never or at leat 
felaom attempts to hurt the females that have enfnared him, buton: the'con- 
trary feems pleafed (as often as they are brought near, in order to adjuft his 
harneiling, or move and [lacken thole ropes which gall him) foothed and com- 
forted by them, as it ‘were, for the Jofs of his liberty, All the elephants, 
foon afier they are taken, are Jed out occafionally for exercife by the Koom- 
éees, which attend for that purpofe. 


Havine now related, partly from my own knowledge and partly from 
F fa 
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comparing the accounts given by different people employed in this bufinefs, 
the manner in which the male elephants, called Goondabs, are fecured, | 
fhall next entirely from my own knowledge defcribe the methods I have‘feen 
employed for fecuring a herd of wild elephants, Female elephants. are 
never taken fingly, but always in the herd, which confifts of young and old 
of both fexes. This noble, docile, and ufeful animal, feems naturally of a 
focial difpofition, asa herd in general confifts of from about 40 to 100, 
and is conduéted under the direction of one of the oldeft’ and largeft 
females called the Pa/mat, and one of the largeft males. .When a herd 
is difeoyered, about 500 people are employed to furround it; who divide 
themfelves into {mall parties, called Cdokeys, confifting geucrally of ene 
Mahote and two Cookes, at the diftance of twenty or thirty yards from 
each other, and form an irregular circle in which the elephants are enclofed’: 
each party lights a fire and clears a footpath to the flation that jis next him, 
-by which a regular communication is foon formed through the whole cir- 
sumference fromone tothe other. By this path reinforcements can imme: 
diately be: brought toapy place where an alarm is given; and it is alfo necef. 
faty for the fuperintendants, who.are always going round, to fee that the peo- 
ple are alert upon their pofts. The firft circle (the Dawkee) being thus 
formed,,the remaining part of the day and night is {pentiin keeping watch 
Jby turns, or in cooking for themfelves and companions. | Early next morn- 
ing, one man is detached from each. ftation’to:form another circle in that di- 
ection, where they with the elephants to advance. When it is finifhed, the 
people, ftationed neareft-to the new circle, put out their fires and file off to 
the right and left to form the advanced party, thus leaving an opening for 
the herd to advance through, and by this movement both the old and ‘new 
circles are joined and form an oblong. The people from behind now begin 
dhoiiting and making a noife with their xattles, somtoms, &c. to caufe 
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the elephants to advance ; and as foon as they are got within the new circle, 
~ the people clofe up, take their proper ftations, and pafs the remaining part 
of the day and night as before. In the morning the fame procefs is repeated, 
and in this manner the herd advances flowly in that direction, where they, 
find themfelves leaft incommoded by the noife and clamour of the hunters, 
feeding, as they go along, upon branches. of trees, leaves of bamboos, &c. 
which comein their way. If they fufpected any {nare,,they could eafily break 
through the circle; but this inoffenfive animal, going merely in queft of. 
food, and not fecing any of the people who furround him, and who are~ 
concealed by the thick jungle, advances without fulpicion, and appears . 
only to avoid being peftered by: their noife and dia. As fire is the thing 
3 nearly feem moft aiaid of in their-wild flate, and will lam: venture 
AS to rapciry she pcohaca coming t too near, as well as to pe their - 
victuals and keep them warm. Fhe fentinels fupply thefe fires w ith fuel, 
efpecially green, bamboos, w yhich are generally at hand, and which,. by the - 
crackling and loud report they make, together 1 with the noife of the watch- - 
men, deter. the elephants | from coming near ; fo that the herd generally es 
mains at a diftance near the centre of the circle. Should they at any time 
advance, the alarm is given, and all the people immediately make a noife and 
ufe their rattles, to make them keep at agreater diftance. In this. manner - 
they are gradually brought to the Keddab, or place where they are to be {e- 
cured. As the natives are extremely flow in their operations, they feldom : 
bring the herd above one circle ina day; excepton an emergency, when 
they exert themfelves and advance two circles. They: have no tents or co- 
vering, but the thick woods, which during the day keep off the rays of the 
fun; and.at night they fleep by the fires they have lighted, upon mats fpread 
on. the ground, wrapt up ina piece of coarfe cloth. The feafon is thea fo » 
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mild that the people continue very healthy, and an accident fldom happens 
except to ftrigglers about the outikirts of the wood, who are fometimes 
though very rarely carried off by tigers. The Keddab, or place where the 
herd is to be fecured, is differently conftructed in different places: here it 
confifts of three enclofures communicating with each other by means of nara 
row openings or gateways. The outer enclofure or the one next to the 
place, where the elephants are to enter, is the largeit ; the middle one is ~e= 
nerally, though not always, the next in fize, and the third or furthermoft is 
the {malleit: thele proportions however are not always adhered te in the 
making of a Keddab, nor indeed does there appearto me any reafon for 
making three enclofures ; but as my intentions are merely torelate fads, I thall 
proceed to obferve, that, when in the third or laft enclofure, the elephants are 
then only deemed fecure: here they are’‘kept fix or cight days, and are regularly 
though fcantily fed from a fcaffold on the outfide, clofe to the entrance of an 
outlet called the Romze, which is about fixty feet long and very narrow, and 
through which the elephants are to be taken out one by one. In many 
places this mode is not adopted ; for as foon as the herd has ‘been furrounded 
by a ftrong palifade, Koomiees are fent in with proper people, who tie them 
on the fpot, in the fame manner as was mentioned above of the Goondzhs 
or male elephants that are taken fingly. Thefe enclofures are all preity 
ftrong, but the third is the flrongeft, nor are the elephants deemed fecure, as 
already obferved, till they have entered it. This enclofure has; like the other 
two, a pretty deep ditch on the infide ; and upon the bank of earth, that is 
thrown up from the excavation, a row of ftrong palifades of middle fized 
trees is planted, ftrengthened with crofs bars, which are tied to them about 
the diftance of fourteen inches from each other ; and thefe are fupported on the 
autfide by ftrong pofts like buttreffes, having one end funk in the earth:and 
the other prefling againft the-crofs bars to which they are {afened, When 
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the herd is brought near to the firft enclofure or Buigcote, which has two 
gateways towards the jungle, from which the elephants are to advance, 
(thefe as well as the other gateways are difguifed with branches of trees 
and bamboos ftuck in the ground, fo as to give them the appearance of a 
natural jungle) the greateft difficulty ts to get the herd to enter the firft or 
outer enclolure ; for notwithftanding the precautions taken to difguife both 
the entries as well as the palifade which furrounds this enclofure, the Pa/- 
mai or leader now appears to fufpect fome fnare, from the difficulty and he= 
fitation with which in general fhe paffes intoit ; but, as foonas the enters, the 
whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, when they are all pafled the 
gateway, fires are lighted round the greateft part of the enclofure, and par- 
ticularly at the entries, to prevent the elephants from returning. The hun- 
ters from without then make a terrible noife by fhouting, beating of tom- 
toms (a kind of drum), firing blunt cartridges, &c. to urge the herd onto the 
next enclofure, The elephants finding themfelves enf{nared, {cream and 
make a noife ;. but, feeing no opening except the entrance to the next enclo- 
fure, and which they at firft generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they htely pafled, thinking perhaps to efcape, but now find 
it {trongly barricaded, and, as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters, 
to prevent their coming near and forcing their way, Keep a line of fire con- 
ftantly burning all along where the ditch is interrupted, and fupply it with 
fuel from the top of the palifade, and the people from without make a noife, 
fhouting and hallooing to drive them away. Whenever they turn they find 
themfelves oppofed by burning fires or bundles of reeds, and dried prafs, 
which are thruft through the opening of the palifades, except towards the 
entrance of the fecond enclofur: or Doobraze-cote. After traverfing the Baig- 
core tor fometime, and finding no chance of efvaping but through the gate. 
way into the next enclofure, the leader enters and the reft follow: the gate 
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is inftantly {hut by people, who are ftationed on a {mall feaffold immediately 
above it, and ftrongly barricaded, fires are lighted and the fame difcordant 
din made and continued, till the herd has paffed through atiother gateway 
into the laft enclofure or Rajecote; the gate of which is fecured in the fame 
manner as the former was. ‘The elephants, now being completely furround- 
ed on all fides, and perceiving no outlet through which they can efcape, 
appear defperate, and in their fury advance frequently to the ditch in order 
to break down the palifade, inflating their trunks, {creaming louder and hril- 
ler than any trumpet, fometimes grumbling like the hollowmutmur of dif. 
tant thunder, but, wherever they make an attack, they are oppofed by light. 
ed fires, and by the noife and triumphant fhouts of the hunters. As they 
muft remain fometime in this enclofure, care is always taken to have part 
of the-ditch filled with water, which is fupplied by a {mall {tream, either 
natural or conducted through an artificial channel from fome neighbouring 
refervoir. The elephants have recourfe to this water to quench their thirft 
and cool themfelves after their fatigues, by fucking the water into their 
trunks, and then fquirting it over every part of their bodies, While they 
remain in this enclofure, they continue fulky and feern to meditate their ef. 
cape, but the hunters build huts and form an encampment, as it were, arourid 
them clofe to the palifade ; watchmen are placed, and every precaution ufed 
to prevent their breaking through. This they would foon effect. if left to 
themfelves, notwithf{tanding the palifade is made of very ftrong ftakes funk 
into the earth on the outfide of the ditch, and ftrengthened by crofs bars and 
buttreffes as already mentioned. | 





Wuen the herd has continued 2 few days in the Keddab, the door of the 
Romee is opened, into which fome one of the elephants ‘is enticed to én- 
ter, by having food thrown firft before, and then'gradually further on into 
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the paffage, till the clephant has advanced far enough to,admit of the, gates 
being {hut. Above this wicker gate .or door,,two.menare flationed ona 
{mall feaffold, who throw down the food. When,the eleph ant, has _pafled 
beyond the door, they give the fignal to a man, who from without fhuts it by 
pulling a ftring, and they fecure it by throwing two bars that ftood per- 
pendicular on each fide, the one acrofs the other, thus x, fornaing the figure 
of St. ANprew’s Crofs, and then two fimilar, bars are’ thrown, acrofs each 
other behind the door next to the Keddaf, fo that the door is in. the centre : 
for farther fecurity, horizontal bars are pufhed acrofs the Koomee through 
the openings of the palifades, both before and ) behind. tholfe ¢:rofles,, to pre- 


yent the poffibility of the doors being broken. The Roomec: is fo. marrow, 
that a large elephant cannot turn in it; but as foon as he heart; the noile that 


is made in fhutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and ende:tvours to force 
it; being now fecured however in the manner already noticed, his efforts are 
unavailing: finding his retreat thus cut off, he advances and exerts his ut- 
moft force to break down the bars, which were previoufly put: acrofs a little 
farther on in the outlet, by running again{ft them, fcreaming; and roaring, 
and battering them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his bead, retreating and 
advancing with tae utmoft fury. In his rage he rifes and.leaps upon the 
bars with his forefeet, and f{trivés to break them with his huge weight: In 
February 1788 a large female elephant dropt down dead in the: Roomec from 
the violent. exertion fhe made. When the elephant is fome what fatigued 
by thefe exertions, ftrong ropes * with running noofes are placed | in the 


outlet by the hunters ; and as foon as he puts a foot within the } 100fe, it is im- 


mediately. drawn tight and fattened to the palifades. When all his fect 
have been made pretty faft, two men place themfelves behind fome bars 








* Thefe are of the fame form and 
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fize nearly as the Phands, bat much fhorter ia proport 
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that are run atrofs the ‘Roomice to prevent his kicking them, and with great 
caution tie his hind-legs together, by paffing a cord alternately from the one 
to the other like the-figute 8, and then faftening thefe turns as above def- 
cribed, After this; the' Pharab! Dools, &c. are put on In fucceffion in the 
‘fame manner’a$ on thé Good 2h; énly that here the people are’ in greater fe- 
curity. While thefe roves are nvaking fall} the other hunters’are careful not 
to fo too near’! but keep on the outfide ‘of the palifade, and divert his atten- 
tion, as much as they’can, from thofe’émployed in fattening them, by fup- 
plying him ‘with grafs and fometimes with plantain leaves and fugar canes, 
of which he is remarkably fond, by prefenting a ftick, giving him hopes 
of catching it, or by gently ftriking or tickling his probofcis, He frequent- 
ly however feizes the ropes with his trunk, and endeavours to break them, 
particularly thofe ‘with which his feet are tied, and fornetimes tries to bite 
them through with his grinders (as he has no incifors or front teeth) but the 
hunters then goad him with fharpened bamboos or light {pears, fo as to make 
him quit hishold. | Thofe, who are employed in putting the ropes around 
his body and over his head, ftand above him ona {mall kind of platform, 
confifting of a few bars run acrofs through the openings of the pal:fades, and, 
as an elephant cannot fee any thing that is above and rather behind his head, 
they are very little incommoded by him, although he appears to fmell them 
and endeavoutrs to catch them with his trunk. When the whole apparatus 
‘is properly fecured, the ends of the two cables ( Dools) which were faftened 
round his neck, are brought forward to the end of the Roomee, where two 
female elephants are waiting ; ‘and to them thefe cables are made fait. 
When every thing is ready, the door at the end of the outlet 1s opened, the 
crofs bars are removed, and the paffage left clear. The'ropes, that tied his 
legs to the palifades, are loofened, and, if he does not advance readily, they 
goad him with long poles fharpened at the ends or pointed with iron, and 
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urge him on with.theis noife and din, and at the fame time the females pull 
him gently forward : as foon as he has cleared the Keomee, his conductors fe- 
parate, fo that, if he attempts to go to one fide, he is prevented by the elc- 
phant, that pulls in the oppofite direction, and vice ver/a. The Bundads 
which tie his hind-legs, though but loofely, yet prevent his going faft ; and 
thus fituated, he is conducted like, am enraged bull, that has a cord faftened 
to his horns on each fide, fo that he cannot turn either to the right orleft, 
to avenge himfelf. In like manner is this noble anim: led to the next tree, 
as the Goondahs before mentioned were. Sometimes he becomes obftinate 
and will not advance, in which cafe, while one of his conduétors draws him 
forward, the other comes behind and puthes him, on: fhould he lie down, 
fhe puts her fnout under and raifes him up, fupporting him on her knee, 

and with her head pulhes him forward with all her ftrength, The hunters 
likewife aflift by goading him, and urging him forward by their noife and. 
din : fometimes they are cven obli ged to put lighted torches near, in order to 
make him advance. In conducting fmall el: phants from the Rosmee, only 
one cable and one Kooméee are made ufe of. . As foon as each elephant is s. 
fecured, he is leftin charge to the Mahote or keeper, who is appointed to at- 
tend and infiruct him; and under him there are from two to five Coolies ‘ace 
cording to the fize of the elephant, in order to allift and to fapply food and 
water, till he becomes fo trattable as_to bring the former himfelf. Thefe 
people erect a {mall hut immediately before him, where the Mabote, or one 
of the Coolzes, conftantly attends, fupplies him with food, and foothes and ca- 
reffes him. bya variety of little arts, Sinsahinnsé the Mabote, threatens and 
even goads him with a long ftick pointed with Jron, ‘but more generally 
coaxes and flatters him, fcratching his head and trunk w vith a long bamboo 
fplit at one end into many. pieces, and, driving away the flies from any fores 
occafioned by the hurts and bruifes he got by his efforts to efcape irom the 
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Reomee. ‘This animal’s fkin is foft confidering his great fize, and is extreme- 
ly fenfible, is ¢afily cut or pierced, more fo than the fkin of moft large qua- 
drupeds. The Madore likewife keeps him cool, by fquirting water all over 
him, and ftanding without the reach of his trunk; in a few days he advan- 
ces cautioufly to his fide, and ftrokes and pats him with his hand, fpeaxing 
to him all the while in a foothing tone of voice, and in a little time he be- 
gins to know his keeper and obey his commands. By degrees the Mahote 
becomes familiar to him, and at length gets upon his back from one of the 
tame elephants, and, as the animal becomes more tractable, he-advances gra~ 
dually forward towards his head, till at laft he is permitted to feat himfelf 
on his neck, from which place he afterwards regulates and dire&ts all his mo- 
tions. While they are training in this manner, the tame clephants lead out 
the others i in turn for the fake of exercife, and likewife to eafe their legs 
from the cords with which they are tied, and which are-apt to gall them 
moft terribly, unlefs they are regularly flacked and fhifted. In five or fix 
weeks ‘the elephant becomes obedient to his keeper, his fetters.are taken off 
by degrees, and generally in about five or fix months he fuffers himfelf to be 
conducted by the Maboté from one place to another: eare however is always 
taken not to let him approach his former haunts, left a recollection of the 
freedom he there enjoyed, fhould induce him again to recover his liberty. 
This obedience to his conductor feems to proceed partly from a fenfe of ge- 
nerofity,, as it is in fome meafure voluntary ; for, whenever an elephant takes 





fright or is determined to run away, all the exertions of the Mahote cannot 
prevent him, even by beating or digging the pointed iron hook into his 
head, with which he direéts him: on fuch an occafion the animal totally 
difregards thefe feeble efforts, otherwile he could fhake or pull him off with 
his trunk and dafh him in pieces. Accidents of this kind happen almoft 
every year, efpecially to thofe Madoles, who attend the large Goondabs; but 
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fuch accidents are: in: general owing entirely: to their own careleflenefs and 
negleét. It is-neceffary to treat the-males with -much greater feyerity -than 
the females, to keep them in awe; but it is too common a practice among 
the Madotes, either to’be-negligent in ufing proper mrafures to render their 
elephants docile, or to truft too much to their good mature," before they are. 
thoroughly acquainted with'their difpofitions. The-iren hook,:with which - 
they direé&t them, is pretty heavy, about fixteen inches long, with:a flraight. 
{pike-advancing a litte beyond the curve of the hook, fo that altogether it: 
is exactly like that, which ferrymen-or-boatmen ufe: faftened to a long pole. 


Ii this account of the procefs’ for catching and taming: elephants, E have 
ufed the mafculine gender ‘to avoid tircumlocution, as: both males and. fe- 
males are treated in.the fame manner: the former are feldom fo docile, buty. 
like the males of other animals, are fiercer, ftronger, and. more untractabley 
than the females: - 





Berore:I conclude, it may be proper to obferye, that ‘young elephants: 
fack-conftantly with their-mouths,-and never with their trunks, as Bur ron: 
has-aflerted ; a conclufion hémade merely from conjecture, and the great 
and various ufes, to-which they are well adapted and applied by every-ele- 
phant. . 


I wave feen young ones from one day-to three years old fucking their 
dams, but never faw them ule their trunks except to prefs the-breaft, which 
by natural inftiné they feemed to-knew would ‘make the ‘milk flow. more 
readily. “The mode of conne¢tion between the»maic.and female is now af- 
certained beyond the poflibility. of a doubt; assMx,.. Bucver, Lieut, 
' Hawkins, and many others, fawa male copulate with a female, after they 
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were fecured in the Keddab, in a manner exactly fimilar to the conjunction 


of the horfe with a mare. 


Tuts fact entirely overturns what has been {fo often related concerning 
the fuppofed delicacy of this ufeful animal, and a variety of other hypothe- 
fes, which ate equally void of foundation. ‘As far as I know, the exatt time, 
an élephant goes with young, has not yet been afcertained, -but:which can- 
not be lefs' than two years, as one of the elephants brought forth a young 
one twenty-one months and three days alter fhe was taken. .She was ob- 
ferved to be with yourg in April or May 1788, and the was only taken in 
January precedin g3 fo that it is very likely fhe muft have had connection 
with the male’ fome months. before fhe was fecured, otherwife they could 
not have difcovered that fhe was with young, asa foetus of lefs than fix 
months cannot well be fuppofed to make any alteration in the fize.or fhape 
of fo large an animal. The young one, a male, was produced Ofober péth 
1789 and appezred in every refpect to have arrived at its full time. Mr. 
Harris, to whom it belongs, examined its mouth a few days after it was 
brsught forth, and found that one cf its grinders on each fide had partly cut 
the gum.’ It is now alive and well, and begins to chew a little grafs. 


I wave further to remark, that one of the tufks of the young elephant 
has made its appearance, fo that we can now alcertain it to be of that {pecies 
called Mucknab, the tufks of which are always {mall, and point nearly 
ftraight downwards. He was thirty-five inches high at his birth, and is 
now thirty-nine, fo that he has grown ‘four inches in nearly as many 
months. Elephants are always meafured at the fhoulder; for the arch or 
curve of the back, of young ones particularly, is confiderably higher than 
any other part, and itsis a fure fign of old age, whenever this curve is' found 
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flattened or confiderably depreffed, after an elephant has once attained his 
full growth. 


PP auhn thefe remarks, as well as feveral others in the above : relation, do 
not come within the plan I propofed, which was merely to defcribe the 
methods of taking wild elephants in the province of Tipura, yet I hope 
they will not be deemed impertinent or fuperfluous, efpecially as feveral of 
them tend to eftablifh fome important facts in the natural hiftory of this 
animal, that are not known or not attended to at leaft, in any accounts 
that I have had an opportunity of feeing. . 
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EXPLANATION of feveral words ufed by the beige “ids catch 
| elephants. | 


Bundahk—a middle fized cord, fix or ei ight cabit long, whieh i is put iia 
either the hind or fore legs of elephants, in order to fecure them.. From ten 
to twenty are employed. 


* Chilkéb—is a very flight foft cord, which the hunters at firft put around 
the hind-legs of a Goondab, before they begin to tie him: this is not ufled 
for Keddab clephants. | | 


Daughearee—is generally a contiguation of every fecond Bundah that is put 
on, a few turns of which are pafled round, where the folds of the Bundabs 
‘interfeé each other, in order to faflen and keep them firm,. When the Bun- 
dih is not long enough, another cord is made ufe of, 
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Gib eis that rope, Which is made faft on one fide to the aftermolt 
‘Pharab, then carried under the tail and faftened to both the Pharabs on the 
_oppofite fide, fo as to anfwer the purpors of .a cruppey, and to keep the Pha- 
rahs ie their places. 


‘Dool—is a large cable-about fixty cubits long, with a running -noofle. 
Two of themiare put round the neck of the elephant and faftened to the 
foremoft Pbarab.or girt, one. on each fide, in fuch a manner, as to prevent 
the noofes from being drawn too tight or coming too far forward, and this 
is effeGtually done by the Dood/ab ; for whenever the elephant draws-back, 
the Dools pull the crupper forward, which muft gall him very;much and pre- _ 
_yent him: from ufing all the-force he might otherwife exert, .in.order to free 
himfelf. 


'Phand—is a cable neatly the fame fize asthe Dz0/, the noofe of which is 
yputround each leg.of the Goondahs, and then it is tied to trees or ftakes, The = 
'Phands, wed for the-Keddab elephants, are only about thirty cubits long. | 


Pharab—a rope that is put round the body of an elephant like a girt, and 
to which the Deoblab and Dools are connected. : 

“Tooman—is the rope that is pafled round the buttocks of an elephant and 
prevents his ftepping out freely: it is faftened to the girth and crupper, that 
at may not flip down. 


‘Tipura*, March 29, 1 79% 





® The ancient name of the province was Trigera,.cr wiih three fewary which has been corrupted inte 
Fipra of Tipara. 
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COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


By ¥ H. HARINGTON, Ey 


"R. LOCKE efteemed his Method of a Common-place book “ fo 
~ «€ mean a thing, as not to deferve publifhing in an age full of ufeful 
«« inventions,” but was induced to make it publick at the requeft of a friend. 
This perhaps fhould have deterred me from offering a paper of the fame de 
nomination to a Society inftituted for inquiring into the more effential parts 
of literature; yet, fince Mr. Locke bears teftimony to the utility of his 
method after os and tw enty years’ REPT: and Bae whatever mare tend 
ferving of attention, I venture to fubmit the olan | of a Costin clea bok, 
which has occurred to me, founded on Mr. Locxe’s, but calculated, I 
think, to obviate an inconvenience, to which his is fubject. 


On confidering the Method defcribed and recommended by Mr. Locke, 
it appeared to me, that the number of words, having the fame initial let- 
ters and following vowels, might frequently make it tedious to find a par- 
ticular head, if noted in the Index by a numerical reference. to the page on- 
ly; and that the fame caufe might render it difficult to afcertain, whether 
any particular head had been entered. For inftance, balm, bark, bard, bat, 
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baron, having, with numerous other words, the fame initial letter and fue- 
ceeding vowel, feveral references to the pages pointed out by Mr. Locxe’s 
numerical Index might be neceflary, before any one of them, in particular, 
could be found; ‘or before it could be afcertaitied, whether any one of them 
had been previoufly entered in the Book. An Index, of which the following 
is a fpecimen, would, it is prefumed, remedy thefe apparent difadvantages : 
how far it is free from others, will be known from experience. 


A suHorT explanation of the method adopted for this book will be fuf- 
ficient. One and twenty pages, divided each into five columns, and fub- 
divided in the feveral columns for the number of the folios, the letters of 
the alphabet written at the head of each page, and the five vowels inferted 
in the columns under each letter, will form a fufficient Index, provided the 
letters J, Q.,V, X, and Z, inftead of having diflin® pages appropriated to 
them, be written in, the fame pages with I, P, U, W, and Y, which they 
may be without inconvenience. 


Tue Index, thus prepared, is ready to receive the heads of whatever 
fubjeéts may be entered in the book, under their correfponding initial letters 
and following vowels, or under their initial letters and fimilar vowels, when 
thé head is a monof' yllable and begins with a vowel: it is hardly neceffary 
to repeat Mr. Locke's remark, that ‘* ‘every head ought to be fome Im- 
** portant and effential word or term.” Ifa {mall margin be left in each 
folio of the book, and the indicative word or head be written on ‘it, it will 
be confpicuous, although feveral heads fhould be included in the fame folio ; 
but, until it become héceffary, from there being no remaining folios wholly 
blank, it is advifable to appropriate a feparate folio ta each ‘head, as, ‘by this 
means, the feveral fubje@s entered are kept ‘more diftin®, and any additions. 
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may -be made to the fame head without the trouble of reference to other fo- 
lios; ‘for which ipurpotes it is alfo adyantageous.to place the folio numbers 
on ithe deft pages only, leaving the right hand pages for acontinuation of 
the fubjeéts entered on the left or for emarks thereon, until it become.necef- 
id to appropriate them to new heads in order to fill the book. 








To. theless swhidl may pres fh sictedaas the.occafie 

it will: hecfafficient toiadd, that, if the heads, in the Index fwell, unylet any 
ry beyond the -dimonfions (of the fingle page effigned to them.(which 
sametecaens book of moderate, fize.is not probable) they, may be. continued 
on a fecond page, to be prepared for the fame letter at the ‘end of the-origi- 








nal Index, for which purpofe ten or twelve blank leaves may be left be- 
tween the Index and the commencement of the book ; and laftly, that, if the 
entries in the book, under any head, fill more than the two pages firft appro- 
priated to it, the fame head may be continued in any fubfequent blank folio, 
by obvious notes of reference at the foot of the former and top of the latter, 
without any new entry in the Index, which would then be unneceflarily 
filled. 


Tue Afatick Society was inftituted for inquiring into the antiquities, 
arts, fciences, and literature of 4fa; and the humble plan of a Common- 
place book cannot claim admiffion among any one of thefe objets : it may 
however be confidered as connected with all, fince it may affift inquiries 
concerning the whole of them. If it be afked, whether fuch a plan be within 
the local limits of this fociety, 1t may be anfwered, that it is in its nature 
univerfal; but ifany particular plan be defigned in Afa, fuch plan may, with 
propriety, be tendered to the Afatick Society for the benefit either of pub- 
lication in their Tranfactions, if deemed worthy of it, or of fuppreflion, for 
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the Author’s fake, ifdeemed ufelefs. A fimilar index with thirty pages and 
ten columns, according to the number of the N4gert confonants and vow- 
éls. which are moftly in ufe, would fuit 2 Common-place book intended to 
comprile the whole extent of a nage literature. 


Eacu of the figures A, B, C, muft be confidered as reprefenting 2 large 
folio page; and it feemed unneéceffary to exhibit the fpecimen on a more 
extenfive fcale: the numbers of the “folios are fuppofed tobe thofe of the 
Common-place book. The names Arabia, Bahmen, Campilla, and the reft, 
are given by way of example, but were not ns em any particulas 
ets 
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Aso’ca: This is the truename of acharming tree, inaccurately named 
Afjégam in the Hort. Malab. vol. 5: tabs 59. It is a plant of the 
eighth clafs and jfirft order, bearing flowers of exquifite beauty ; and 
its fruit, which Van Ruaeepe had not feen, is a legume, compreffed, 
incurved, long, pointed, with fix, feven, or eight feeds it will be 
defcribed very fully ina paper intended for the Society.’ The Brak. 
mens, Who adore beautiful objetts, have confecrated the lovely Afice: 
they plant it near the temples of Siva, and frequently mention a 
grove ‘of it, in which Ra’van confined the unfortunate Si’ra‘. 
The eighth day from the new moon Of Chuitra inclufive ‘is‘catled 


Afecafhtam?. 
CrisHna: Properly dlack or dark b/ue,-an epithet of the Hindu God, 
whofe youthful exploits refemble thofe of Arotio !Nomius: he was 
particularly worfhipped by the Sviva/éna, or people of Mat*hura’; 
and ARRIAN fays, that the Swracent adored Hercures; but the 
deity, whom he means, was HercuLes Mijfagetes, or Gépindt’ ha, 
who was the patron of feience, according to Mr. Brynt, or the 
‘God of eloquence with the Mufes in his train.’ See Anal. Ane. 
Myrho?. vol. 2. p..74. The ae were the patroneffes of mufi ck 
-and-poetry. Se Seet 


Buu cHAMPAc: So the Hindus call a beautiful plant defctibed by Rare} 
DE, and admitted by ‘Linnzvs under the names of Ktemprerra 
rotunda; the Indian dppellation is very improper ; as the flower 
has no ‘refemblance to the Champac, exdept in the |riclinefs of its 
odour. Bhdz means ground, from which the bloffams | wife with 4 

Short feape, and fearce live a whole day. | | 


= = 
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Gr'sant: A lion in’ San/erit, fo named from his mang; Céfa and. Géfara 
fignify Adir.  Etymologifts will de side, whether Ce/arzesand Cas ar 
had an affinity with es Indtan words. : 





Auity A’: The celebrated confort of an 1 old pad ot. pore Go'r TA- 
ata: hence it is the name ofa rich Mabrata lady, who employs her 
wealth in warks of deyotion, at — and Gayd; as well as in 
her own country, 9) . A. 


Borax: A Lae ion of the Arabick word burak, or brilliant: ‘ti is found 
in its native Rate both in Tides according to Giorct, and i in Népa/ 
according: to eee GI0sErPes’ 





CusHa: =e eae orredily Cuse with a suns toa : grafs held, 
facred by the Brabmens (cont time immemorial: it is the Poa Cyno- 
Juroides of Dr. KoEnic. 


Beir: The Betvs, probably, of the Greeks ; for though ba/ fignify lord, in 
moft eaftern dialeéts, yet in Chaldaich, according to SELDEN, it was 
written Ber, exaétly as the name of the Hindu monarch is vulgarly 
pronounced, 


Cuorarusurr: Or Thicf-flowered; the corymbed Scirpus with awled 
fpikes, fo troublefome in our Jndian walks. . 


Campixta: Commonly called Camald-gurz, a plant ufed by dyers, of 
a new genus; defcribed by Dr. Roxsurcna. 


Baumen: Anold Perfan month and the Genius prefiding over it; the: 
name alfo of a celebrated king and hero.. 


‘256 
Birva: The Cratava Marmels, but certainly mifplaced in Linnzus: 
its fruit has lately been found very beneficial in diarrhzas. 


AHREMEN: So Hariz writes the vowels in this name of the evi/ genius ; 
but, in fome Arabian books, it is written Ahermen. 


ARABra: In this celebrated peninfula the richeft and moft beautiful of 
languages was brought to perfection: the Aradbick dictionary by 
Gout us is the mot elegant, the moft convenient, and, in one word, 
the deff, that was ever compiled in any language. 


Acuru: The true name of the fragrant aloc-wood: the tree grows in 
Stéhet, but has not bloflomed in gardens near Ca/curta, 
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THE LUNAR YEAR 
= Ania lad «othe 0 age 9 SR 


the PRESIDENT. 


TJAVING lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious traét of the 

learned and celebrated RAGHUNANDANA, containing a full account of 
all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice perufed it with eager- 
nefs, and prefent the fociety with acorreét outline of it, in the form of a Ca- 
lendar illuftrated with fhort notes: the many paflages quoted in it. from the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Safiras of law and aftronomy, the Calpa, or facred 
ritual, and other works of immemorial antiquity and reputed holinels, would 
be thought highly interefting by fuch as take pleafure in refearches concern= 
ing the Hindus ; but a tranflation of them all would fill a confiderable vo- 
lume, and fuch only are exhibited. as appeared moft diftinguifhed for ele- 
gance or novelty. The lunar year of three hundred and fixty days is apparent- 
ly more ancient in Jndsa than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfe in the Mat/ya, with the month A‘fwin, fo called h-caufe the moon was 
at the full, when that name was impofed, in the firft lunar ftation of the 
Hindu ecliptick, the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite to the 
bright ftar Chitra, may be afcertained in our {phere with exactnels 5 but, 
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although moft of the Indian fafts and feftivals be regulated by the days of 


_ the moon, yet the moft felemn and remarkable of them have a manifett 


reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun: the Durgétfava and Hélica 
relating as clearly totthe aiitofnatlatd ‘wethall equihomes, as the fleep and 
ule of Visunu relate to the folftices: the fancrdnris, or days on which the 
fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe of Tuié and Méha, are great feftivals 
of the folar year, which anciently began with Paufha near the winter folftice, 
whence the month Marggsir/ha has the name of Agrahdygng, or the year 
ts next before. The twelve months; now denominated from as many ftations 
of the moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; for the 
old folar months, beginning With C&atra, Haveethe fellow ing véry differ- 
ent names in acurious text of the Véda on the order of the fix Jndian leafons, 
Madbu, Mddbirvay Shera; Sieh Nubbas; Nabbafya, Pit, Urra, Sahas, Sabax 
a. Ttasneceffary: to-premifé,’ that! the miuc'bed eliéndra, 
or! primary lunar.month:ends with the: conjunéiion, and: the cauna'chandriey 
or feeondary; with theoppofition: ‘bothomeodes’ of reckoning are authorized: 
by the feveral: Purdwap ; but, although the aftvonormers of Cai have adopted 
the gawne month} and placein' Bhdda thd birthday of their’ pattoral God, 
the muc’hya‘is here: preferred ; beeaufe-itis pene rally ufed in this province} and 
pecially at the ancient feminary of Brihmens av Maydpur, now called’ Nx 
uadwipay becaufo asnew iflandshas:been' formed bythe Ganges: owthe fiteok 
the-old Acadtmyy'! ‘The Hindus:dufine @#i?hi;’ or lunar day, tobe the time: 
intwhich the moon! paffes:through twelve degrees’ of |her!path}-and to°eacly 





paca; or halfrmonth, they allot fiftecw rit'bis, though they'divide’the moon's 


orbrinto fixteen phates) hathed:calds, one of which they fuppoféconftant,. and 
compare’ to) ther ftring: of aneckldce: or chaplet, round! which are: placed 
moveable gems« and: flowers’: the Mahdcald is) the day of the conjunction, 

called Amd, or Amaud/yé, andidefined by:Go sniza> the day.of the neareft 
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approach to the fun ;-onwhich obifequiésaren performed to the manes of the 
Piiris, or certain progenitors of the human race, to whom:the darter fort- 
night is peculiarly facred, Many fubtile points are difcufled by my author 
concerning the junction of two or even three lunar days in forming «one fait 
or feftival; but fuch a detail:cambe wfcful-only to the Bradbmens, who could 
not guide their flocks, .as'the Reja-of Crifbnanagar.aflures me, without the 
dfiftance of RacnunanDan. 1S0 fond :are the «Hindus of mythological 
aperfonifications, that they reprefentreach of the thirty:#'br as a beautiful 
mymph sand the Gayatrtiantra, of which a Sannyasi made mea prefent ; 
though he confidered it as the holieft-book after the. Veda, contains flowery 
deferiptions of each nymph, much refembling the delinestions of theshi tty 
iRdginis in the treatifes on: dndean mulick. | 


Ay what manner the Hiadus contrive fe far to-recdncile the lunar and folar 
syears, as-to make them proceed concurrently in their-ephemerides, might 
weafily have been fhown by exhibiting ia verfion of the .Nadiya or Varanes 
walmanack ; but theirmodes)of intercalation form no: part of ay prefent-fub- 
jeét, and. would) injure the Simplicity ef my-avork, without throwing, any 
Jight-on the religion of the Hindus. The following tables have been very 
diligently, comparediby myfelf with-wo Sanfcrit almanacks, with a fuper- 
ficial chapter in, the work. of Apu'hraz, and witha hit of Indtan holidays 
_publithed. at Calcatta ; in-which there are nine or ten fafts called . Jayantes, 
diftinguithed chicily by the. titles of the Avatdras, and,twelve or thirteen 
_days.marked,as the beginnings of as many Cadpas, or very long periods, .an 
hundred of which conftitute Braue a’s age ; but having found no authon- 
ay for thofe holidays, I have omitted. them : fome feltivals, however, or fatts, 
which are,pafled over in filence by RaGHUNANDAN, are here printed in 
Ltalick letters ;, becaufe they may be mentioned in other books, and kept ho- 
| liz | lets Hees : 
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ly in other provinces or by particuler fects. J cannot refrain from adding,. 
that 4uman facrifices were anciently made on. the Mahunavami ; and it is de- 
clared in the Bhaw;fbyaPurana, that the head of a flaughlered man gives 
Durca’ a thoufand times more fatisfadlion tham that of a byffaco.2 

Niréna Sirafa vira piyita vidbiwannri pa; 

tripta bhawed bhrisam Durga verfbane lacfbamevacha. 
But in the Brahma every neramédba, or facrijice of a man, is exprefsly 
forvidden;- and in the fifth book of the Bidgawat are the following 
emphatical. wards: “ Ye twilw vai purufhabpurujbamedbina. yajanté, ydfclsa 
““ firtyd nripafin Chadanti, tanfcha. tafcha té- pafava tha-nibatd, yama> 
“ fadané ydtayanté, racfhégana _fauniea iar fudbrttind ‘vadayafric prvan- 
« 77” that is, ‘* Whatever men inthiseworld facrifice human victims, and, 
‘« whatever women eat the fefh of male cattle, thofe men and thofe wo- 
«« men {hall the animals here flain torment-in tht-manfion of Yana, and, . 
‘*« like flaughtering giants, having cleaved: their~linybs - with axes, {hall ‘ 
* quaff their blood.” It may:feem ftrange, that a Juman facrifice by a man. 
fhould be no greater crime than eating the fleth of a.male bealt by a woman; - 





but it is held a mortal offénce-to kill any creature, except for: facrifi¢e, and 
none but males muft ever be facrificed; nor muft women; except after the 
performance of a /raddda by their hufbands, tafte thé flefh even of victims, 
Many ftrange ceremonies at the Durgétfave fil fubfift'‘among the Hindas 
both male and female, an account of which might elucidate fome very ob- 
fcure parts of the Mo/aick law; but this is not a place for fuch difquiftions, 
The ceremony of /wingimg with iron hooks through the -mufcles,- on the 
day of the Cherec, was introduced, as lam credibly informed,’in modéim . 
times, by a fuperflitious prince, named Vdéaa, who.was a Suiva of thé moft* 
auftere fe€t: but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured®by. learned Hindus, and the 
day is, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of the: 7ii’s: tarwa. 
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"ASWINA.s 


I. Navaratricam. a. 

il. 

IU. Acfhay4. bi 

IV. 

V. S&yam-adhivafa. ec. 

VI. Shaflyadicalpa bédhanam, d. 
VII. Patricé-pravesa. ¢. 

VII. Mahafht4 ni fandhipdja. 
IX.. Mahanavami..f. Manwantara. g, 
X. Vijaya: A. 

Al. 

XII. 

XIIT. 

KtV. 

XY. ‘Afwini.: Céjagara. 2. 


a: By fome the firft nine mights are allotted to the decoration of Durca’ 
with ceremonies peculiar’to each. 


Bhawihycttara. 


§. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, they 
are called acfhayds, or unpert/bable. 


¢r~-The evening preparation for her drefs. 





at 
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d. On this day fhe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins, 


‘Devispuréna, 


e. She is invited to a bower of leaves from mune plants, of which’the 
Bilva is the chief, 


_ ff: The laft of the three great days. ‘‘ The facrificed beafts, myft be. kil- 
** Jed at one blow with a broad {word or a {harp axe,” 


‘Calicépurana. 


g. The fourteen days, named Manwantards, are fuppofed to be the firlt 
of as many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a Menu: 


they are all placed according to the Bhawi/hya and Mat/ya, 


kh. The goddels difmiffed with reverence, and her image catt into the 
xiverbutiwithoutaMeneras. 


Baudbdyana. 

#. On this full moon the fiend Nicumspxa led his army againft Dur- 
GA;; and Lacsymidefcended, promifing wealth to thofe who were awake : 
hence the night is paffed in playing at ancient chefs, Cuve'ra alfo and 
Inpra are worfhipped, | 


Laimga-and ‘Bréhma, 
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ASW IN Ar 
or Cartica, 

I, 

Il. 

Hl. 

I¥.. 

Vv. 

VI. 

Vu. 

WH. Dagdh4. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Bhétachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. 3. 

XV. Lacfhinfpuja dipanwita. c. Syam4puj4. Ulcdd4nam. d. 


a The days called degdha, or durnt,; are. variable,,,and — om foitie 
inaufpicious conjunctions. 


Vidya-firémant, 


6, Bathing and libations to Yama, regent of the fouth or the lower 
world, and judge of departed Spirits. 


Lainga. 
¢. A faft all day, and a great feftiyal at night, in honour of Lacsuar, 
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with illuminations on trees and houfes: invocations are made at the fame 


time to Cuve’RA. 


Rudra-dhera, 


“On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Cr’sava, 
“ were flumbering on the rocks, that bounded the fea of milk, Lacsumy,’ 
“* no longer fearing the Daityas, flept apart on a lotos.” 


Bribma. 


d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sya’ma', or the black, an 
epithet of Buava’n1, who appears in the Calijug as a damfel twelve years 
old, 


Faranasi Panyicd. 


Torches and flaming brands are kindled and confecrated, to burn the bo- 
dies of kinfmen, who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to 
light them through the fhades of death to the manfion of Yama. 


Brahma. 


Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblance to thofe of Ceres and PRosER- 
PINE. 





ner expects a fortunate year. 
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CA RTICAs 


I. Dytta pratipat. ¢. Belipija. 4. ; 
Il. Bhratri dwitiya. ¢- 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acthay4. 

VIII. Gotht’hathtami. 4, 

1X. Durga navami. ¢. Yugadya f 

XI. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. Baca panchacam- 

All. Manwantara. | 

XUI. 

XIV. Sriherérutt banam. 

XV. Cirtici. Manwantara. Danamavalyacam. 4. 


a. Mana’pe’vA was beaten on this day at a game of chance by Pa’R- 


varTi': hence games of chance are allowed in. the morning ; and the win- 


Bréhma. 


4. Anightly feftival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in ho- 


nour of the ancient king Betr. 


Vamenta. 


c, Yama, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar day by the 


river-goddefs Yamuna’, his younger fifter: hence the day is facred. to them. 


Kk 


- 


ts, 
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‘both ; and fiflers give entertainments to their brothers, who make prefents 
in return. 


fi . Lainga. Mahabbirata. 


d. Cows are on this day to be fed, carefled, and attended in their paftures F 
and the Hindus are to walk round them with ceremony, keeping them al- 


“ways to the right hand. 


Bhima parécrama. 


é. ‘* To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the moon for nine fic- 
‘* ceflive years will fecure the favour of Dourca’™, | 


Calica purana. 


J. The firft day of the Trérd Yuga. | 
' Vaifhnava. Bréhma. 

€- Visunu rifes on this day, and in fome years on the fourteenth, from 
his flumber of four months. He is waked by this incantation: ‘* The 
“clouds are difperfed; the full moon will appear in perfect brichtnefs ; 
** and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the frefh flowers of the 
** feafon: awake from thy long flumber, awake, O Lord of all worlds !” 
Varaha. Matfya, 


The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor fleeps. 
A firict faft is obferved on the eleventh 3; and even the Baca, a water bird, 
abftains, it is faid, from _ his ufvaled. Vidya firémani. 


A. Gifts to Brabmens are indifpenfably neceflary on this day, 


Ramdyana, 





Sel Fe wSHEND UST Cf MF 
CA RTICA: . 


or Mérgasirjba- 


Vill. 

IX. 

X. . 

XI. . | “ 
seed # Fe , 

Malls. 

XIV. Achhayé- 

XV, Golahairi« 3, 

a. Bathing in the Gang?, and other appointed ceremonies, on this day 
will be equally rewarded with a gift of a thoufand cows to th: Bribmens. 


Vyaisas 
Kk 2. 
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Ma‘acasrasna, 
I. 
II. 
Il. 
IV. 
V.. 
VI. Guha fhafhti. a. 
VIL. Mitra feptami. 45. Navannam, 
Vill, Navannam. 


x. 
XI. 
XIL. Ac’handé dwadafi. Nayannam. 
ALT, 
XIV. Pafhana chaturdafi. c. 
XV. Margasirfhi. Navannam, 
a. Sacred to Scanpa, or Ca’rRTice'ya, God of Arms. | 
. Bhawifhya, 


é,. In honour of the Sun. Navannam fignifies new grain, oblations of 
; which are made on any of the days, to which the word is annexed, 


c. Gaunt’ to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten in 
Wesson ofaase pebbles | 
fa Sats Bihirw; Wd. 
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Wa ceuerekes : 
or Pau/ba. 
I, 
Il. 
lil. 
IV, 
V. 
VI. 
Vil. 
VII. Piupathtaca, a. 
IX. Dagdba, 
X. 
XI. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


a. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is alfo called Aindr? from 


Inpra, to the Manes of anceflois, 
¢ i 


Gobbila. 
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Pausua, 


I, The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindw year. 
I. Dagdba : 

Il. 

IV. 

V. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

AI. Manwantara, 
XII, 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Paufhi. 
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PAvUSsHa-+ 
or Magha. mi 
; I. | 
. II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
WIL]. Mansathtaca. a. 
1x. 
xX. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. Ratanti, or the waters /peat. 0. 
KV. 


a. Onthis day, called alfo Prdjdpatyd from Prajapati, or the Lord of 
Creatures, the flefh of male kids or wild deer is offered to the Manes. 
Gobbila. 


‘ On the eighth lunar day Iesnw a’cu {poke thus to his fon Virevesnt: 

«« Go, robuft youth, and having flain a male deer, bring his flefh for the 

‘« funeral oblation.” . 

Herivansa. 
4. Bathing at the firft appearance of AnuNA, or the dawn. 

' Yama. 
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Maenay 
I, 
II. 
Ill. 
JV. Varad4 chaturt’hi. Gauriptja. a. 
V. Sri panchami. 4. 
VI. 
VII. Bhafcara feptami. ¢. Macari. Manwantara. 
VIII, Bhifhmathtami. d. 
IX. Maebénandd. 
X. 
XI. Bhaimf. e. 
XII. Shattiladinam. fC 
XIII. 
XIV. 
AV. Maghi. Yugidya. g. Danamavafyacam. 


a. The worfhip of Gauri’, furnamed Varadd, or granting boons. 
Bhawifhyottara. 


é, On this lunar day Sanaswatr, here called Srv, the voddefs of arts 
and eloquence, is worfhipped with offerings of perfumes, flowers, and 
dreffed rice: even the implements of writing and books are treated with ref- 
pect and not ufed on this holiday, | 

Sayrvatfara pradipa, 


A Meditation on SARASWATI. 


* May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to attain all poffible felicity ; fhe, 
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who wears on her locks a yourfg'Hieon, who fhines with exquifite luftre, 


whofe body bends with the weighit oF her’full breafts, who fits reclined 


on a white lotos, and from the crimfon lotos of her hands pours radiatice 


on the inftruments of writing, and on the books produced by her favour!” 
| Sarada tilaca. 
77 


c. A faft in honour of the Sun, as.a form of VIsHNU, * 
Varaha purana — 
It is called alfo Mécar? from the conftellation of Macara, into which the 
Sun enters on the firft of the folar Magéa. 
Critya calpa taru, 
This day has alfo the names of Rat’hyé and Ratha feptami, becaufe it Sas 
the beginning of a Manwantard, when a new Sun afcended his car. 
Narafimba. Mat/ya. 
-  @. A libation of holy water is offered by all the four clafies to the Manes 
of the valiant and pious Bur'suma, Son-of GANGA’ 
Bhawi/byottara. 


-. Ceremonies with tila, or /e/amum, in honour of Bui’MA. — 


Vifhnu dberma. 
f. Tila offered in fix different modes. 
Matfya. 
g. The firft day of the Cali yuga. 
| Brahma, 


Li 
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Ma’c 


HA? 


or P*hélguna, 


I. 

I, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. Sacathtaca, a, 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. of 

XIII. 

AIV. Siva ratri. J, 
XV. 


a. Green vegetables are offered’on this day to the Manes of anceftors: it 


is called alfo Vat/wedevici: from the Va 
nitors, 


wedevab, or certain paternal prope. 


Gobhila. 


6. <A rigorous faft, with extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the 


Scvalinga or Phallus. 


Tijana fanbita. 
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P'Ha‘LGUNA, 
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I, 
Il. 
Ill. 
IV. Dacdha. a | 
ns u 
vas Rat 
VIL. | 
VII. NY 
IX, vy 
X. a 
XL LV 
XIf. Géyinda dwAdasi. a. iV 
All, & Diot iv 
XIV. 7 
XV, P*halgunf. Manwantaré. Dédlayatra. 4. 

7 
a. Bathing in the Ganga for the remiflion of mortal fins. 1x 


b. Hiélica, or Phalgisfava, vulgarly Huli, the oreat’feftival on: sacha 


proach of the vernal equinox. 


oe +? & * > 


Kings and people /port on this day in honour of Govinda, who is “care 


fied in a dé/a, or palanquin. 


LI 2 


rye ‘Brahma. Scanda. 
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eee a 


or CAagitra. 


VILL. Sétala pid. 
IX. 
x. 
XI. 

eq Pll. Mabdodrunt? 
AlV, 


ae Mauni. a. Acthaya, Manwantara.. 


Pag 


4 


a, Bathing in lence. eee al 
Bathing in filence Pyafa. Scdnda. 
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CHAITRA> 


I, The lunifolar year of VicRaM a'pITY a begins. 
~ JI. Manwantara. 
IV. 
V; 
WI. Scanda-fhafhti.. a,. 
VII. 
MII. Afécafhtami. 6. 
IX. Srirama-navami. c¢. 
aK. 
xt. 
XIT. 
XIII. Madana-trayddasi. d. 
_ XIV. Madana-chaturdasi.. ¢-. 
_ XV. Chaitri. Manwantara... 


a. Sacred to Ca’rtice’va, the God of War-. Dévt-purdna. 
b. Men and women, of all claffes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, . 
and, if poflible, in the Brabmaputra: they fhould allo drink water with buds » 
of the A/ica floating on it. Sce p. 254. Scanda. 
c. ‘The birthday of Ra’ma Cuanpnra. Ceremonies are to be perform- 
ed with the myftical ftone Sa/agrama and leaves of Tulasi. Agaflya. 
d. A feftival in honour of CaMa preva, God of Love, Bhawijbya. - 


e. The fame continued with mufick and bathing. 
Saurdgema. Dévalae. 
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The Hymn to Ca’ma, 


1. Hail, God of the flowery bow ; hail, warriour with a {th on thy bane 
ner; hail, powerful divinity, who caufeft the firmnefs of the fage to forfake 
him, and fubdueft the guardian deities of cight regions | | 


2. OCanparpa, thou Sonof Ma‘pnava! O Ma’‘ra,. thou foe of 
SAMBHARA|! Glory be given to thee, who. loveft the goddefs Retr; to 
thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued; to thee, who {pringeft from the 
heart | we 


3. Glory be to Mapana, to Ca'ma ; to Him, who is formed: as the 
God of Gods ; to Him, by whom Brauma’, Visanv, Siva, INDRA, are 
filled with emotions of rapture! “A 


4- May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporal fufferings ter- 
minate! May the object of my foul be attained, ‘and my felicity continue 
for ever | 


Bhawifhya-puréna. 
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CHAITRA: 
or Vaifac’ha. 
I, 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIIL. 
IX. 
X. 
pO ae 
XII, 
XIII. Varuni. @. 
XIV. Angaraca dinam. b. 
KV. 


2. §So called from Varuna, or the lunar conftellation Satabhifhd : when 
it falls on Saturday, it is named Mabavdérun?, Bathing by day and at night 
in the Ganga. ' 


Scanda. 


b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala, “ A branch of Snubi (Eu- 
«« phorbia) in a whitened vellel, placed with a red’flagon the houfetop, on 
« the fourteenth of the dark half of CAaitra, drives away fin and difeafe. 


Raja martanda., 
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VAISA CHA: 

I, 

IT. 

Ill. Acthaya tritfya. a. Yugadya. 6. Paraguréma. 

IV. 

V. 

VIL Dagdha. 

VIL. Fabnu fepiami. 

Vil. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipitaca dwadasi. c. 

XIII. | 

XIV. Nrifiba chaturdast. 

XV. Vaisac’hi, Dainamavafyacam.. 

a. Gifts on this day of water and grain, efpecially of barley, with obla- 
tions to CrisHna of perfumes, and other religious: rites, produce fruit - 


wttbout end in the next world, 
. Scanda, Brahma, Bhawifhya. 
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b, The firft day of the Satya'yuga. - ef 
Brabma. Vatfbnava. 


«© Water and oil of ¢i/a, offered on the Yugddyds to the Piiris, or progeni- 
‘© tors of mankind, are equal to obfequies continued for a thoufand years.” 


i Vifhnu-purana. 


This was alfo the day, on which the river Ganga flowed front the foot of 
Vifhnu down upon Himalaya, where fhe was received on the head of Srva, 
and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bddgtratha: hence adoration is 
now paid to Ganga, Himilaya, Sancara, and his mountain Cailafa ; not 
mult Bhégirat'ha be neglected. 7 
pee Brahma. 


c. Libations to the Manes. 
Rag hunandan. 
Note on p. 275» 
Delayatra. 6. 
Compare this holiday and the fuperftition on the fourth of Bhédra pis 
the two Egyptian feftivals mentioned by PLuTarcu; one called the en- 


trance of Ostris into the Moon, and the other, ds confinentent or — in 
an Ark, 


The people ufually claim four-otheedays for their fports,, and fprinkle 
one another with a red powder in imitation of vetnal flowers.:, it is common- 
ly made with the mucilaginous, root of a fragrant plant, coloured with Bak- 
kam, or SangaA-woOd, a little eens added to extract and fix the rednefs.. 

M m 
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Vaisa‘c’HA: 


or Fyaijbr'ha. 


Ill. 





XII. 
AIV. Savitri vratam, «,. 
XV. 


a. ‘A faft, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Jndian. fig-tree, 
‘to'preferve them from widowhood. 

Pardfara. Rijamdrtanda. 

Critya chintament. 
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J¥AISHT BA. 


VI. Aranya i, 6. 
VII. Achaya. 
VI. 
Ths 
X. Das‘sharé. Ce 
XI. Nirjalaicddast, d. 
XII. 
F. XIV. Champaca chaturdast, e. 
XV. Jyaifht’hi. Manwantara. 


a. On this day of the moon'the Hindu women imitate Remana’, the 
feaborn goddefs of beauty, who bathed on the fame day with particular 


ceremonies, 


Bhawi/byottara. 
Mm 2 
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6, Women walk in the forefé* With'a Rin in one hand, and eat certain 
‘vegetables in hope of beautiful children. . 
Réja martanda. 


See the account given by Piiny of the Druidicalimilletoéyot wiytum, 
which was to be gathered, when the moon was /ix days old, as a preferva- 
tive from frerilery. oa 


c. The word means fen-removing, or removing len\yins, anvepithet of 
Gangd, who effaces fen fins, how heinous foever, committed.in ten, previ- 
ous births by fuch as bathe in her waters. | 
Brahma-vatverta, 
} | ia 

A Couplet by Sanc aa. | 

** On the tenth of ‘Fyar/hr'ba, in the bright half of the month, on the day 
<* of Mancata, fon of the Earth, when the moon was in Hafla, this 
‘« daughter of Jauwu burift from the rocks, and flowed over the latid inha- 
‘« bited by mortals: on this lunar day, therefore, fhe wathes off ten fins, 
** (thus have the venerable fages declared) and gives an hundred times 
«© more felicity, than could be attained by a yeas of Afwamtdhas, « or /a- 


* crifices of a horfe.” 


de halt fo ftrict, that.even sine ie muft not be tated. 


e A feftiva, I wei with the flowers Be a Chamtace. 
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JYAISHT’HA= 
ox A'/bdrha. 
I, 
II. 
Ill. 
IV. Dagdba. 
V. 
VI. 
Vil. 
Vill. 


Le 





0, Cae oe 
X. Ambuv4chi pradam. 4. EE. a i x 
XI. Rie 

STE th daanwact. to wekanals add ot AwwAr aD Yo ogemd oT 
XII. Ambuvichi tyagah. | 

SVe et 

XV. Gofahafri. 


as The Earth im her courfes till the thirteenth. Se 
| | Fybtiflee 
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‘AsHa'D HA. 
 F 
II. Ratha Yatra. «, 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


3 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. Manwantara. 

XI. Sayanaicadasj. Ratray gayanam. 4, 
All. 


XI. re 


AIV. . 
XV. ‘Afharhi. Manwantaré. D4namavafyacam. 


a. The image of Crisuna, in the character of Jaganndt’ha, or Lord 
of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a car, together with thofe of BALARA’- 
mA and SusnapRa’: when the moon rifts, the feaft begins, but muft end, as 


as foon as it fets. 


Scdnda. 


4. The wight of the Gods beginning with the fummer folftice, Visuxu 
repofes four months on the ferpent Se‘sua. | 
Bhdgavata. Matha. Vardha. 
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‘Asna’D'HA # 


or Srévand. 


V. Manasépanchami. «. 
VI. Dagdbé. 

Vil. 

VUI. Manwantard.. 


4 





a. In honour of Dévi, the goddefs of nature, furnamed Mana/z, who, 
while Visunu and all the Gods were fleeping, fat in the thape of a ferpent 
on a branch Of Snubi, to -preferve mankind from the venom of fnakes. 

Garuda, Devipurana. 


“} 
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‘SkavaNa. 
I. ) 
Il, 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. Nagapanchami. a. Al 
VI. 
VIL 
IX. 
xX. 
XI. 
XII. y 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. Srravani. 


a, Sacred to the demigods in the form of Serpents, who are enumerated 
in the Pedma, and Garuda, purdnas. Doors of houfes are {meared with cow- 
dung and Niméa-leaves, as a prefervative from poifonous reptiles. 


Bbawifhya. Reindcara. 


_ Both in the peaie bo Garuda we mp oe bagre Ca’ LIYA, hom 


“as the Bini foake, aoa, to ct EMENS, Was adored with Arop LO at 


nee 
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Saa'VANA? 
or Bhadra. 7 
I. 
I. 
ll. unsesivar 
IV. 
‘ V. 
VI. 


VII. Dagdba. 

VIL. Crifhnajanmathtami. a. Jayanti. 4, 
IX. 

A. 

XI. 

XI. \ 

XII. Yugady4.c 

XIV. 

XV. Amavalya. 


a. The birthday of Crisuna, fon of Mana‘ma’ya‘ in the form of 
,  De'vacr. Vasifitha. Bhawitfbycttara. 


6 A ftrict faft from midnight. In the book, entitled Dwaite nirnaya, 
it is fid that the Jauyanéi yéga happens, whenever the moon is in Rédrni on 
the ejghth.of any dark fortnight; but Vara’na Mrurra confines it to the 
time, when the Sun is in Stida. This fat, during which Caanpra and 
Ro’nanr are worfhipped, is alfo called Réding vrata, 

. Brahménda. 
_¢» The firkt day of the Dwafara Yuga. 
Brahma. 

- N a 
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Rua‘nad, 
I, 


Il. 
Ill. Manwantara. 





IV. Heritalica. Ganefa chaturt’bi. Nafhtachandra. a, 

V. Rifts panchami. 

VI, | 

VII. Acthaya lalita. 4, 

VIII. Dorvathtam}. ¢. 

IX. 

x, é 

XI. Parfwaperivertanam. d. 

AI. ‘Sacrétt’hanam. «. 
XI | 
XLV. Afanta vratam. ~ — 
XV~ Bhadri, 


a.  CrrsuNna, falfély accufed in his childhood of having ftolen a gem 
_ from Prase’na, who had been killed by a lion, bid bimfelf in the moons to 
fee which on the two fourth days of Bhadra is inaufpicious. 


Brétma. Bhéjadéwa. 





or THe HINDUS. 2g 


&. A-ceremony, called Cuccuti vratam, performed by women in honour 
of Siva and Durca’, 
a 
c. * The family of him, who performs holy rites on this lunar day, fliall 
«© flourifh and increafe like the grafs durvad.” It is the rayed Ac ROSTIs¢ 


a Bhaw Suge 


d. Visunv fleeping, turns on his fide. y 
Mat/ya. Bhawifhya. 


e. Princes ereét poles adorned with flowers, by. way of ftandards,’ in 





nse of InpRA: the ceremonies are minutcly defcribed in the Cauca 

5 ¥ 

f. Sacred to Visunv with the title of ANANTA, or Infinite. oH 
Bhawihycttara. 

TK 
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Bua'DRA: 
or A'/wina, 
I. Aparapachha. Brabma favitei. 
Il. 
II. 
IV. Nafhta-chandra. 
v. 
“VL 
VII. Agaflyédayah. a. 
VIII. 
IX. Bédhanam. 6. é 
X. 
XII. 
XIN. Maghdtrayédasi frdddbam. ; " 
XIV. ¥ 
XV. Mahalay4. Amivafyé. 





a. Three days before the fun enters the conftellation of Canyd, let the 
people, who dwell in Gaura, offer a dith of flowers to AGASTY A. 


Brabma-vaiverta. 
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Having poured water into a fea-thell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice: then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it with 
this incantation: ‘ Hail, CumsHavo'nt, born in the fight of Mirra and 
* Varuna, bright as the bloffom of the grafs cafa; thou, who f[prangeft 
‘from Acnrand Ma‘ruta.’ Ca/fais the Spontaneous SAccHARUM, 


Narafinba. 


This is properly a feftival of the folar year, in honour of the fage 
Acastya, fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the flar Canopus. 


b. Some begin on this day, and continue till the srarh of the new moon, 
the great feftival, called Durgot/ava, in honour of DorGa’, the goddefs of 
nature; who is now awakened with {ports and mufick, as {he was waked 
in the beginning by Brana’ during the night of the Gods, 

‘ary Calica purdna, 


Note on p. 265. 
Utthanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fe on this day Tudasi-vivaba, or the Marriage of 
Tuxast, but have no other authority formentioning fuch a feftival. TuLasr 
was a Nymph beloved by Carsuna, but transformed by him into the Par- 
néfa, or black Ocymum, which commonly bears her name. 


GenerAL NOTE. 

Ir the feftivals of the old Greeks, Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, and Goths, 
could be arranged with exaéine(fs in the fame form with thele Jndian tables, 
there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking refemblance among them; 
and an attentive comparifon of them all might throw great light on the 


religion, and, perhaps, on the hiflory, of the primitive world. 





[ 295 ] 
rad bie 


On EGYPT and other COUNTRIES 


Adjacent to the Ca'tr Rrver, or NILE of Eruiopra, from the AncrtENT 
* Booxs of the Hinvvs. 


Sc te By Lieutenant. FRANCIS WILFORD. 


SECTION THE FIRST. 


EY original defign’ was to ‘compofe a differtation, entirely geograpbical, 
“on Egypt and other countries bordering upon the Nile; but, as the ~ 

Hindus have no regular work on the fubject of Geography, or none at leatt, 
that ever came to my knowledge, I was under a neceffity of extracting my 
“materials from their hiftorical porms, or, as they may be called more pro- 
perly, their legendary tales; and in them I could not expect to meet with 
‘requifite data for afcertaining the relative fituations of places ; I was obliged, 
therefore, to ftudy fuch parts of their ancient books, as contained geogra- 
phical information, and to follow the track, real or imaginary, of their 
Deities and Heroes; comparing all their legends with fuch accounts of 
‘holy places in the regions of the Weft, as have been preferved by the Greek 
Mythologitts, and endeavouring to prove the identity of places by the 
fimilarity of names and of remarkable circumffances ; a laborious, though 
neceflary, operation, by which the progrefs of my work has been greatly _ 
retarded. | 
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Tue Mythology of the Hindus issoften inconfiftent and contradictory ; 
and the fame tale is related in many different ways: their Phyfiology, 
Aitronomy, and Hiftory are involved in allegories and enigmas, which 
cannot but feem extravagant and ridienlotis2 nor toulld any thing render 
them fupportable, but a belief that moft of them have a recondite meaning, 
though many of them had, perhaps, no.firmer bafis than.the heated ima- 
gination of deluded fanaticks, or of hypocrites interefted in the worlhip of 
fome particular deity. Should a key to their eighteen Puranas exift, it is 
more than probable, that the wards of them would be too intricate, or too 
ftiff with the ruft of time, for any uf ful purpofe : yet, asa near comeidence © 
between proper names and cireumflances, could fearce have been accidental, 
fome light might naturally be expetted from the comparifon, which I 
refolyed to make. Itis true, that an accurate knowledge of the old northern 
and weftern Mythology, of the Copsick and other diale@s now ufed in coun- 
tries adjacent tothe Nile, of caftern languages, and, above all, of Sanjeri, 
may be thought eflentally neceffary for a.work of this nature; and unfor- 





tunately, I poflefs few of thofe advantages: yet it will not, 1 hope, be 
confidered as. prefumptuous, if I prefent the Afacicd fociety with the refult 
of my inquiries ;. defiring them to believe, thar, when I feem to make any 
pofitive aflertion, I only declare my own humble opinion, but never mean 
to writs in a. dogmatical fyle, Or to intimate an idea, that my own con- 
viction fhould- preclude in any degree the full exercife of their jedgement. 


So ftriking, in my.apprehenfion, is the fimilarity between feveral Aiinde 
legends, and numerous paflages in Greek authors concerning the Nile and 
the couniries on its borders, that, in order to evince their: identity, or at 
leaft their affinity, little more is requifite than barely to exhibit a compara- 
tive view of them. The Hindus have no ancient civil hiflory; nor had 
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the Egyprians any work: purely: hiforical ¥ but there is abundant reafon ta 
believe, that the Hindus have! préferved the religious, fables of Exypt, 
thou; h we cannot yet -pofitively: fay, by what means the Brabmens acquired 


a knowledge of them =: it appears, indeed, that a free communication. for-. 


merly fubfifled between Fgyprand India; fince ProLemy acknowledges 
himfelf indebted for much information’ to‘many learned Judians,) whom he 
had feen at Alexandria; and Lucran: inforars us, that pilgrims from Judea 
relorted to Hierapolrs im Syrray which place ts called in the Puranas, at 
Jeaft as it appears to me, Mahddbdga, or the ftauion of ithe goddefs Devi 
with that epithet ; even to this: day the  /findws oceafionally vilit, asl iam 
affured, the two JFwdlé-muc’bis, or Springs of Naphthavin Cxéhasdwipa 
within, the firtt of which, dedicated to the dame goddefs, with the epithet 
Andydsé, is not far from the Tigris ; and SrRaBo mentions a temple, on 
that very fpot, infcribed to the goddefs-dmatas. © 5 = sit 

Tie fecond, or great, jewsld-muc'hi, or {pring with a flaming mouth, is 
near Béku ; from which place, T am told, fome Hindus have attemiptedto 
vifit the Sacred J/lands in the Weft; an account of w hich from the Pargias 
will (if the publick approve this effay) be the fubjeat of # future works “A 
Yox?; now living, is faid to have advanced, ‘with his train of pilgrims; ‘as 
far as Mbofcow; but, though he’ was not ill ufed by the Ru/izns, they 
flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that he was often oblived to interrupt 
his devotions i in order to fatisfy their curiofity : he, therefore; chofe to'réturn; 
‘and, indeed, he W vould probably have been expofed to fimilar inconvenience 
in the Safed Ties, ivithout excepting Bréta-/? ‘bdn, “or the plate’ ef réePcions 
duty. ‘This weftern pilgrimage’ may account for a fre mentioned, T think, 
by Corneirvs Nepos, (but, as printed books are fearce in’this’ eoulitry, 
I peak only from recolleétion) that certain Indi, or Hindus, were thip- 

Oo 


* 
7 


«== 
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wrecked on the fhores of the Baltick: many Brabmens, indeed, afferr,, 
that a great intercourle anciently fubfifted between Jndia and countries im 
the weft; and, as far as I have examined their facred books, to which they 
appeal as their evidence, I ftrong!y inchixe to believe their affertion, 


THE Sanjerit books.are, both in fize and number, very eonfiderable z 
and, as the legends relating to Fgypt lie difperfed in them without order 
er connexion, I have fpared neither labour nor expenfe to collet them; 
but, though I have in that way done much, yet mueh remains to be dene, 
and muft be left, I fear, to others, whocam better afford to make acol- 
Je€tion fo voluminous and expenfive: | had the happinels to be ftationed 
at Banares, the centre of Hindu learning ; and, though my laborious duties 
left me very little time for literary purfuits, yet my appointment fupplicd 
me with means to defray the neceflary charges, which I could not other- 
wife have afforded. To the fiiendfhip of Mr. Duncan Iam deeply in- 
debted : his encouragement and fupport had a great effect on the Brabmens ; 
nor fhould I, without his affiftance, have met with that fuccefls, which has 
sewarded my labours. It will appear in the courfe of my cflay, that [ 
have derived infinite advantage from the Travels of Mr. Bruce, to which: 
1 fo frequently refer, that it was haidly poflible to cite them confuntly’s. 
and I make this general-acknowledgement of my obligation to Him: even. 
the outline of the Map prefixed to this diflertation 1s borrowed from his. 
elaborate Chart. Thofe, who may follow me in this path, will add confi. 
derably, no doubt, to the materials which I have amafled, and may. poffi- 
bly correét fome errors, into which I may have fallen: happy fhall.I be to. 
have led the way to difcoverics, from which very important conclufions 
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Tue Hindus, I believe, have no work profefledly written on popular 
geography, that is, on the face of this globe according to the fyftem of 
their Aftronomers: they have large charts of the Univerfe according to the 
Paurdnicas, with explanatory. notes, and, perhaps, with treatifes to elu- 
cidate their fables; and fome of the Purénas contain lifts of countries, 
rivers, and moustains, with a general divifion of the known world; which 
are alfo to be found in a few of their Aftronomical books. The Bauddbas, 
or followers of Jina, have a {mall tra&t on geography, entitled Trtloca der- 
pan, or The Mirror of Three Worlds, which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as 
to lend me: it is a moft extravagant compofition; and fuch is the antipathy 
of the Brdbmens to the Yainas, that no explanation of it can be expected 
from them ; but, fhou!d I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, the 
tafk may be attended with fome advantage; though the proper names are 
in general changed and accommodated to the heterodox fyftem, | 


Accorpine to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is divided into two he- 
mifpheres, both called Meru; but the fuperior hemifphere is diftinguifhed 
by the name of Swmeru, which implies beauty and excellence, in oppofi- 
tion to the lower hemifphere, or Cuméru, which fignifies the reverfe: 
by Meru, without any adjunct, they generally mean the higher, or northern, 
hemifphere, which they deferibe with a profufion of poetical imagery as 
the feat of delights; while they reprefent Cumeru as the dreary habitation 
of demons, in fome parts intenfely cold, and in others fo hot, that the wae 
ters are continually boiling. In ftriGt propriety, Méru denotes the pole 
and the polur regions ; but it is the celeftial north-pole, round which they | 
place the gardens and metropolis of InpRa, while Yama holds his court 
in the oppofite polar circle, or the ftation of A/uras, who warred with the 
Suras, or Gods of the firmament. Theve is great reafon to believe, that 

Oo 2 


ee 
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“t)e cold inhabitants of the: fouthern hemifphere; among whom: were the 
Erhiops and \Egypteanr, entertzined a very different opinion of their own 
climate;,iandsof courle reprefented the fimmit of the northera hemif{phere 
as.a segion of horrors and mifery: we find accordingly, that the» Greeks, 
who had imported moft of their notions from Egypt; placed. their hell 
ander the north-pole, ahd confined Cgonos toa cave'in the frozen circle, 
Inthe Purdnas we meet with ftrong indications of a terrefirial paradife, 
different from that of the general Hindu fyflem, in the fouthern patts of 
Africa; and this may be connected with the opinion adopted by the Egys- 
tians, who maintained it againit the Scyrbians with great warmth (for the 
ancient inhabitants of the two hemifpheres were perpetually wrangling 
on their comparative antiquity) that the Erhiopians were the oldeit nation 
on earth, 

Severat divifions of the old continent were made by different perfons 
at different times ; and the modern Brabmens have jumbled them all toge- 
ther: the moft ancient of them is mentioned in the Purénas, entitled 


Vayu and Brahménda; where that continent is divided into feven dwtpas, 


or countries with water on tws fides, fo that, like jazfrab in Aradick, they 
may fignify either zflands or peninfulas. They are faid to be wholly fur- 
rounded by a vaft ocean, beyond which lie the region and mountains of 
Atala; whence mot probably the Greeks derived their notion of the 
celebrated AlJantis, which, as it could not be found after having once been 
difcovered, they conceived to have been deftroyed by fome fhock of nature ; 
an opinion formed in the true Hindu fpirit; for the Brahmens would ra- 
ther fuppofe the whole economy of the univerfe difturbed, than queftion 
a fingle faét related in their books of authority. The names of thofe iflands, 
or peninfulas, are Jambu, Anga, Yama, Yamala or Malaya, “San'cha, Cushba, 


and F, ‘arabe. 
- 
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Ix the centre is Jamu, or the inland part of Afa ; to the eaft of 1¢ are 
Anga, Yaina and” Yame Ja, reckoned from north to’ fouth:; to the weit, 
Sancba, C Cufha, and” Pardia, reckored from fouth: to “north: Yama and 
Cufha are faid to be due eat and weft in refpect of India ; ; and this is indu- 
bitab!y proved by part icular circumflances. 


Sanc’Ha dwip is placed in the fouth weft, fuppofed to be conneAcd 
with Yamala, and with it to embrace an immenfe inland fea: between them 
the Hirdus place Lanca, which they conceive extended toa confiderable 
diftance as far as the equator; fo that Sin?ha mul Be part | of Aries, and 
Yamala or Malaya; the peninfula of Majlacca with the countries “abjagent. 
This notion of a vaft inland fea Proremy feems to have borrowed from 
the Hindus, whom he faw at Alexanurta ; for, before his time, there was 
no fuch idea among the Greeks: he calls it Hippados ; a word, which feems 
derived from Aédhi, a general name for the fea in the language of the Brah- 
ment. We my colle from a variety of circumftances, that Cu/ba dwip 
extends from the fhore of the Mediterranean, and the mouths ad the Nile, 
to Serbind on the borders of Drdta. 

In a fubféquent divifion of the globe, intended to {fpecity fome’ diftant 
countries with more particular exattnels, fix dwtpas are added ; Placfha, Sal- 
mali, Crauncha, Séca, Pufbcara, anda fecond Cwhha,calied Ci ifha dwipa without, 
in oppofition to the former, which is faid to be within; a diftinétion ufed 
by the Brédmens, and countenanced in the Puranas, thou gh not pofitively 
expreffed in them: the fix new dwipas ate fuspoled to be contained within 
thofe before-mentioned; and the Puranas difler widely in their accounts 
of them, while the geography of the former divifion is uniform, 
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Six of the ancient divifions are by fome called upadwipas, becaufe they 
gre joined to the large dwipa named Fambu ; and their, names are ufually 
omitted in the new enumeration: thus Cu/ha-dwip within is included in 
Fambu-dwip, and comprifes three out of feven c'handas, or fe&ions, of 
Bbarata-verfoa, Another geographical arrangement is alluded to by the . 
poct Ca‘Lipa’s, who fays, that ‘‘ Racuu ereéfed pillars of congue? in each 
of the eighteen dwipas ;” meaning, fay the Pandits, feven principal, and 
é/even Lubordinate, ifles or penin{ulas: uf, the fame word originally with 
4ypo and fub, always implies inferiority ; as upaveda, a work derived from 
the Veda itfelf; upapdtaca, a crime in a lower degree; upadberma, an infe- 
riour duty ; but great confufion has arifen from an improper ufe of the 
words upadwipa and dwipa. 


Cusua-dwipa withbour is Abyfinia and Ethiopia; and the Bréhmens ac- 
count plaufibly enough for its name, by afferting, that the defcendants of 
Cusna, being obliged to leave their native country, from them called Cu/ha- 
dwipa withis, migrated into ‘Sanc'ba-dwif, and gave to their new fettle= 
ment the name of their anceftor ; for, though it be commonly faid, that 
the dwifa was denominated from the grafs Cugha, of the genus named Poa 
by Linn £us, yet it is acknowledged, that the vrafs itf-lf derived both 
its appellation and fandtity from Cusua, the progenitor of a great Indian 
family : fome fay, that it grew on the valmica, or hill formed by Termites 
or white ants, round the body of Cusua himielf, or of Causuica his fon, 
who was performing his tapafyd, or act of auftere devotion; but the Rory 
of the ant-hill is by others told of the firt Hindy poct thence named 
Va'LMi'ca, 


TE countries, which J am going to defcribe, lie in Sancha-dwif, accor 
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ding to the ancient drvifion; but, according to the new, partly im Cufde- 
dwip without, and partly in Sanc'ha-dwip proper ; and they are fometimes 
named Célitata, or banks of the Cali, becaufe they are fituated on both fides 
of that river, or the Nile of Exbiopia. By Calitate we are to underftand 
Eibiopia, Nubia, and Egypt : it is even to this day called by the Brabmens 
the country. of Dévatds; and the Greek Mythologifts afferted, that the 
Gods were born on the Banks of the Nile. That celebrated and holy river 
tukes its rife from the Late of the Gods, thence named Amara, or Deva, Saré- 
vera, in the region of ‘Snaxma, or Sharma-/fbén, between the mountains of 
Ajégara and Sitdnta, which feem part of Séma-girt, or the mountains of 
the Moon, the country round the lake being called Chandri-f'hdn, or Moons 
lend: thence the Cali flows into the marlhes of the Padma-van, and through 
the Ni/badba mountains, into the land of Barbara, whence it pafles through 
the mountains of Hémacita in Sancba-dwip proper; there entering the 
forefts of Tapas, or Tbebats, it runs into Cantaca~déJa or Misra-ffhan, and 
through the woods, emphatically named Aradya and Atavi, into Sanc habdhi, 
er our Mediterranean. Fiom the eountry of Pu/hpa-verfba it receives the 
Nandd or Nile of Alyfinia; the Aff brmati, or fmaller Crijnd, which is the 
Tacazzé or little Aday; and the Sene’ba-ndga, or Mared. The principal tribes 
or nations who lived on its banks, were, befides the favage Pulindas, 1. the 
'Shérmicas, or ‘Shamicas, 2. the Shepherds, called Pall, 3. the '‘Sanc’hayanas 
or Troglodytes, named alfo Sanchayani, 4. the Cufila céfas, or Cutilalacas, 
5. the ‘Sydma-muc'has, 6. the Danavas, and 7. the Yavanas: we find in the 
fame region a country denominated Srri-rdjya, becaule it was governed by 


none but Queens. 


Tue river Caf took its name from the goddefs Mana’-ca’tr, fuppofed 
to have made her firft appearance on its banks, in the character of Raja 
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vajéfeari, called alfo Isa‘nr and Isr; and, in the character of Satt’, fhe was 
transformed into the river itfelf; the word Ca/a fignifies dlack, and, from the 
root ¢a/, it means allo devouring, whence itis applied to. 7ime; and, from both 
fenfes in the feminine, to-the Goddefs in her di/fruélive capacity; an. inter- 
pretation adopted, as we fhall fee hereafter, in the Puranas. Fa her cha- 
yadter of Mawa’ca’zr the has many other epithets, all implying different 
fhades of b/ack-or dark azure; and, in the Caliéd- -Purdn, they are all afcrib- 
ed'to the river : they are Cals or Cala, Nila, Afita, ‘Shyama, or ‘Shyamala, 
Mechacaé, Anjandbba, Crifond, ‘The fame river is alfo- called Nalufhi, 
from the celebrated’ warriour and conquerour, u/ually entitled De’va- 
Nanvsuwa, and, in the fpoken dialeéts, Deo-nausn «he is the Dionxsus,. 
Fbelieve, of the-ancient Fur opeans. 


By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile (whichis clearly a Sans 
frit word) was known alfo by the following names: Melzs, Melo, Ezyptos; 
Sithor, or ‘Sibor, Nows or Nes, Aitor, Sirts, Oceanus, Triton, Potamos:. The 
word Novs (2) is manif-ftly corrupted from Nabufh, or Naveu 3 Aétos 
from king Ir or At, an avdntara, or inferiour incarnation, of Mana’ DE- 
vA; “Eayptos trom ‘Axupta, or on all fides guarded ; and Triton, probably, 
from: Trituii as the Ethiops, having no‘ fuch |-tter as pf» and generally 
fubRituring tin its room, would have pronounced Tripunt, which is a com-.- 
moit Jndian corruption of Triveni: 


et'nt batt sn 


—, 


er HE Sanferit ae Trivéni properly? means wrth three plaited’ locks ; but 
it is always applied to the confluence of three facred rivers, or tothe branch- 


ing Of a river into three tee dy ETHIC us, in. his Cofmography, inftcad of 
Fra iat qty ‘e, lj | | re a et 
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faying, that the Hydafpes flows from a place named Triveni, ufes the phrafe | 
three hairs, or three locks of air, which is a literal yerfion of the Sanjerat. 
Now the Cul? confifts of three facred fireams ; the Nila, or Nile of Ethiopia, 
the Nandi, or Nile of Abyffinta, and the little Cri/hné or Af’himati. The 
junétion of the Great Crifbnd with the Nanda was held peculiarly facred, 
as it appears from the following couplets in the A:’barva-véda, which are 
cited in the original as a proof of their authenticity : 


Bhadra thagavat? Crifhna grahanacfhatra mdlini, 
Samvééani faryaman) vifwafya jagatd nis; 
Agnichaura nipatefhu ferva graba nivarane, 
Dacha bhagavati devi Nandaya yatra fangata': 
Serva papa prasamani bhadré paramasi mabt, 
Sita fitafamdyiga't param ya na nivertate. 


That is word for word: 


«* Creisona’ the profperous, the imperial, the. giver of delight, the re. 
 ftrainer of evil, decked, like the night of the whole world, with a chap- 
« Yet of planets and ftars ; the fovereign goddefs tranfcendently beneficial in 
*« calamities from fire and robbers, in checking the bad influence of all plancts, 
“ where the is united with the Nanpa’: the it is, who expiates all fin. O pro- 
‘* pitious rzver, thou art the mighty godde/s, who caufes us to attain the end of 
‘* mortal births, who, by the conjunétion of black with white waéers, never 
** ceafes to produce the higheit good.” 


Poramos, or the iver, in THEOPHRASTUS, is commonly fuppofed 
to be only an emphatical appellative denoting fuperiority; but 1 cannot 
Pp 
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_ help thinkingit derived from the Sanferit word Padma, which I have he ard) 
pronounced Padam, and even Patam, in. the vulgar dialects: it is the 
Nympbea of Linnavs, and, moft certainly, the Lotosiof the Nile, on the 
pericarp of which a Frog is reprefented fitting in an Egyptian emblem en- 
graved by Montravcon, (a4) That river and the marihes. near-it-abound 
with that lovely and ufeful plant ; and we fhall fee prefently, that Cali her- 
felf is believed to have madeMts beautiful: flower her favourite place of refi- 
dence in the charafter of Padma-devi, or the Goddefs in the Lotos : mott 
of the great rivers, on which the Nymphew floats in. abutidance, have the 
epithet of Padmavati or Padmemati ; and the very word Potamos, ufed as 
an appellative for a large river, may be thence derived ; at leaft the com-- 
mon etymology of that'word is far lefs probable. 


WE before obferved, that’ the fource of the Nr’La’ is in the. extenfive 
region of Suarma, near the mountains of Séma, in the mafculine, or Dei 
Luni: and that it iffues from the lake of the:Gods, in the country of Chan- 
dri, in the feminine, or Dew Lung; to the word farévara, or confiderable 
dake, is prefixed in compofition either mara, Sura, or Deva; and the com- 
pound Déva-/arévara is generally pronounced, in common fpeech, Deo-/a- 
raur. It lies between two ranges of hills; one to the eaft, called Ajagara, 
or not wakeful; and the other to the weft named Sitdnta, or end of’ cold, 
which implies that it may have fnow on its fummit, but in a very. {mall: 


quantity. 


SHarma-Srhan, called alfo the mountainous region of Ajdgara,.is faid’ 
in the- Brabmanda-puran, to be 300 Yojans, or 1476.3, Britifh miles, in: 
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Tength, and 100.in breadth, or 492.12 miles. | ‘The mountains were named. 
Ajdgara, or of thofe, who watch nor, in eppofition to the mountains of 
Abyfinia, which were inhabited by Nifacharas, or night-rovers; a nume- - 
rous race of Yacfhas, but not of the moft excellent clafs, who ufed to fleep 
ia the day time and revel all night: Mr. Bruce fpeaks of a Kowas, or 
watching dog, who was worlhipped in the-hills of Ady/inta, 


Tue mountains of So'ma, or the Moon, are fo well’ known to geogra- 
phers, that no farther defcription of them can be required ; but it may be 
proper to remark, that Protemy places them too far to the South, and 
M. D’AnvILve-too far tothe North, asitwill hereafter be fhown : accord- 
ing to Father Loso, the natives now call them Toroaz, The Ajagara 
mountains, which run parallel to the eaftern fheres of Africa, have at pre- 
fent the name of Lupata, orthe backbone of the world: thofe of Sisanta are 
the range which lies. weft of the lake Zambre, or Zaire, words not impro- 
bably corrupted from Amara and Sura. “This Lake of the Gods is believed 
to be a vatt refervoir, which, through vifible or -hidden channels, fupplies 
all the rivers of the country: the Hindus, for mythological purpofes, are 
fond of fuppofing fubterranean communications between lakes and rivers; 
and the Greefs had fimilar notions. Mr. Bruce, from the report of the 
natives, has placed a refervoir of this. kind at the fource of the White 
River, (2) which (though the two,epithets have oppolite fenfes), appears 
to be the Gili of the Purdns: it may have been called white from the Cu- 
muda, which abounds in its waters; at leaft the mountains near it are 
thence named Cumudddri, and the Cumuda is a water-flower facred to the 
Moon, which Van Rueepe has exhibited, and which feems to be either 
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2 Menianthes, or a fmall white Nymphea. The lake of the Amara, or Im- 
| mortals, was not wholly unknown to thé Greets and Romans, but they 
could not exactly tell, where it was fituatéd; and we are not much better 
acquainted with its true (a) fituation: it is called Nilides by Jusa; Nei 
ducus and Nufaptis, in the Peutingerian Table. It is the Oriental Marfh 
of Protemy, and was not far from Rapla, now Quilea; for that well-in- 
formed geographer mentions a certain Diogenes, who went on a trading 
voyage to Jndia; and on his return, was overtaken neat the Cape, now eal. 
led Gardefan, by a violent ftorm from the N. N. E. which carried him to 
the vicinity of Kata, where the natives afured him, that the marfhes or 
lakes, whence the Nile iffued, were at no confiderable diftance, 


Tue old Egyptians themfélves, like the prefent Hindus, (who are apt,. 

indeed, to place reférvoirs for water; of different magnitudes, on the high 
grounds of moft countries) had a notion of a receptacle, which fupplied the 
Nile and other great African rivers ;. for the Secretary of Minerva’s temple 
informed Heroporus, that the holy river proceéded from deep lakes be«. 
tween the mountains.of Crops and Moph:; that part of its waters took.their 
courfé- toward the north, and the reft to. the fouth through Evbiopia: but 
either the fecretary himfelf was not perfectly. mafter of the fubjeé; or the: 
hiftotian mifunderftood him ; for HERoporvs conceived, that thole lakes. 
were clofe to Syene (4), and, as he had been there himfelf. without feeing 
any thing of the kind, he looked upon the whole account as 4 fiction. It. 
ig not improbable, however, that the lakes were faid by the fecretary to be. 
near the country of Azania or. Azan, which was miftaken for Syene, in Egypt 
called U/wan-or Afwin. 


(@) Flin. J. 5. ¢4 Oy (¢) 2 Herod, «. 28, 
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From this idea of a general refervoir the ancients concluded, that the- 
Niger alfo had its origin from the fame lakes with the Nile; but Jusa 
acknowledged, that the channels ran under grownd for the fpace of twenty 
days march, or about 300 miles (2): in conformity to the relation of Dioce- 
wes, the marfhy l.kes were faid by Juma to lie near the Ocean; but he 
afferted pofitively, that thé Nile did not immediately rife from them; add- 
ing, that it flowed through fubterraneous paffages for the {pace of feveral 
days journey, and, on its re-appearance, formed another marfhy lake of ftill 
greater extent inthe land of the Mafefyii; who were perhaps, the Mabé- 
héifyasilas of the Purdns. The fecond lake correfponds in fituation with the 
extenfive marlhes, from which the NaAru’labyad of the Arabs, or the white 
river, has it fource according to Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about 
the 3d or 4th degree of north latitude: it is: named Cowir in the Maps; 
and is noticed by the Nwdian geographers. 


Tae word Nu/faptis, which is applied, as before mentioned, to the firlt’ 
lake, may be derived from Nisapati, or the Lord of Night, a title of the 
God Lunvus: the whole country, indeed, with its mountains and moft of 
its rivers, had appellations relating to the Moon; and we find in it feveral 
fmaller rivers, which we cannot now afcertain, with the names of Aayani,. 
or Night, Cuhé or the day after the conjunction, Anwmaté or that after the 
oppofition, Raca or the full orb of the moon; and Sinva/?; or firit vifible 
orefcent; . The inhabitants of that region are by Protemy called Moaj/lite ;. 
by Jupa, as we before obferved, Maffee/yli; and in the Maps, Maji or 
Maffagueios: in all thofe denominations the leading root Maffa, whatever 
Be its meaning, is clearly diftinguifhable ; ;.and, as there were people with 
afi milar name in Maurrtama; PLiny and his followers make Juse alledge, 
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that the lakes juft mentioned were in that country ; but it is hardly poffitle, 
that Jupa could have made.fuch a miltake with re[pect to a country fo near 
his own; nor can we refrain from oblerving, that Priny was an indifler- 
- ent geographer, and that his extracts and quotations are in general very 


inaccurate. 


Tue fecond take, or marfh, appears to be the Padmavana of the Sanferit 
Jegends ; and that word implies, that it abounded with the Nymphea; but 
it was probably the Padma, diftinguifhed by the epithet of Cow-patra, or 
with ten millions of petals, which I conceive to be the En/fere of Mr. Bauce; 
who mentions it as growing there in the preateft abundance : it is true, that 
the En/ere has no botanical affinity with the Nymphea, but the Hindus were 
fuperficial botanifts and gave the fame appellation to plants of\different 
clafles, as the word Lofes, indeed, was applied by the Greehs to.the com> 
mon Padma, or water lily, and to the celebrated fruit of the Lotopbagi 
which had no relation toit. The ulual number of petals on the Nymphea 
Lotos is fifteen; but fome have only eight: the charaéter of the genus, 
indeed, is to have numerous petals, and the Sanjcrir epithet Saba/ra-patra, 
or thoufand-petaled, is applied in diétionaries to the common Padma ; but 
nothing could have juftified fuch an epithet as Céri-fatra. On fome Egyb- 
tian monuments we find Isis reclined among the leaves of a plant fup- 
pofed to be the Cada/i, or Mauza, which has been changed into Mufa 
by Linnaus; but Mr. Bruce has exploded that error, and fhown that 
the plant was no other than his Enfete: the Indian goddefs, indeed, fits, 
in the character of Yacsuint-dév? on the leaves of the Manzo ; but in 
that form, which was an avdntera or lower incarnation, fhe never hag 
the majefty or.the title of Papma’. It is expreffly faid in the Purdnas, 
that, on the banks of the Cai river, PapMa’ refides in the Cétipatra, a a 
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flower unknown in Jndia, and confequently ill deferibed in the San/erié 
Books: where Piiny mentions the Lotos of the Nile, he ufes a phrafe 
very applicable to the Enfere, ‘* faliis denfa congerie ftipatis ;” and though 
he adds a few particulars not agreeing with Mr. Bruce's full defeription 
of that plant, yet Priny, being a carelefs writer and an inaccurate 
botanift, might have jumbled together the properties of two different 
flowers. 


Tue before-named country of Chandri-/’han was thus denominated from 
a fable in the Purdns: The God Chandra, or Lunus, having loft his fex 
in India, became Cbandri, or Luna, who concealed herfelf in the moun- 
fains near the lakes, of which we have been treating : fhe was there vifited 
by the Sun, and by him had a numerous progeny called Pulznaas, from 
pultna an iflot or fandbank, who dwelt near the rivers that ran from thofe 
mountains, and acknowledged no ruling powers but the Sun and the Moon. 

SoarmMa-Srhan, of which we cannot exactly diftinguith the boundaries, 
but which included Ethiopia aéove Egypt, as it is generally called, with 
part of Adyfinia and Azan, received its name froom SHarMaA, of whom 
we fhall’ prefently fpeak: his defcendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, 
retired to the mountains of Ajacar, and fettled near the lake of the Gods. 
Many learned Brahmens are of opinion, that by the Children of Syarma 
we muft underftand that race of Dévards, who were forced to emigrate from 
Egypt during the reigns of Sant and Ranu or Saturn and Typson: 
they are faid to have been a quiet and blamelefs people, and to have fub- 
Sifted by hunting wild elephants, of which they fold or bartered the teeth, 
and even lived on the flefh. They built the town of Rufavate or the 
beautiful ; which the Greeks called Rapia, and thence gave the name of 
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Rapti or Refsit to its inhabitants: it is generally fuppofed, that onl y one 
town in that country was named Raia; but Sreruanus of Byzantium 
pofitively afferts, that there were two of the name ; (a) one, the capital of 
Ethiopia, and another a {mall town or village, confifting of huts inhabited 
by {ea-faring men, neara harbour at the mouth of the river Raptus, The 
former is the Rupavati of the Puranas, in which it is declared to have to 
ftood near the Cais’: we cannot perfeétly afcertain its pofition; but it was, 
I think, fituated near the fouthern extremity of the divine Lake, now called 
Zambre or Maravi; for Provemy places the Rati about the fources of the 
Nile; that is, thirteen or fourteen degrees from the city, whence, as he f{up- 
pofes, that people was named, No further defcription can jufly be ex. 
pected of a country fo littl known; but we may ob/erve, that the Nuédianx 
geographer mentions a mountain near the Lake of the Gods, called the 
Mount of the Pamsted Temple; becaule, probably, it contained hierogly- 
phicks cut on ftone and painted, fuch as are to be feen a this day in fome 
parts of Egyft: he adds, that, on the bank of the Jfecottlake, was the ftatue 
of a certain Ma/na, {uppoled to be his body itfelf petrified, asa punithment 


for his crimes. 

I. Iy js related in the Pedma-purda, that Satyavrata, whole miraculous 

prefervation from ‘a general deluge is told at length in the Mazs/ya, had 

three fons, the eldeft of whom was named Jva’reti, or Lord of the Earth; 

the others were C’HarMa and SHarma, which laft words are, in the 
ulgar dialects, ufually pronounced C’sam and Sham; as we frequently 

hea Kifln for Catsuna. The royal patriarch, for fuch is his charaéter 








(a) Steph, Byzant, on the word Rats, 
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in the Purans, was particularly fond of Jya’ret1, to whom he gave all 
the regions to the north of Himé/aya, or the Snowy Mountains, whichextend 
from fea to fea, and of which Cauca/us is a part: to Sharma he allotted the 
countries to the fouth of thofe mountains; but he curfed C’harma; becaule, 
when the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a ftrong liquor 
made of fermented rice, C’4arma laughed ; anid it was in confequence of 
his father’s imprecation, that he nea a flave to the flaves of his brothers. 
Tue Children’of Saarma eravelled a long tiriie, etait they active’ at 
the bank of the Nivé or Cai?; and a Brabmen informs me, (but the original 
paflage from the Purdw is not yet in my poffeflion: peat their journey began 
after the building of the Padmd-manarra, which appears to be the Tower of 
Baédel, on the banks of the river Cumudvaci, which can be no other than 
the Euphrates, On their arrival in Egyft, they found:the country: peopled 
by evil beings and by a few impure tribes of men, who had no fixed habi- 
tation: their leader, therefore, in order to propitiaté the tutelary divinity 
of that rezion, fat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of auftere des 
votion, and praifing Papma’-dev? or the Goddefs refiding on the Lotos, 
Papa’ at laft appeared to him, ax! CO™manded him to ere a pyramid, 
in honour of her, on the very fpt, where he then ftood: the affociates 
began the work, and raifed a pyamid of ¢arth two erds long, one broad, - 
and one high, in which the — of the Lotos refidedj amd from her it 
was called Padmd-mandira anc: Padma-ma.tba. By mandira is meanta 
temple, or palace, and by mat’ha,o mer'ba, a college, or habitation of fudentss 
for the goddefs herfelf inftructed SHanma and his family in the moft ufeful 
arts, and taught them the Yac/ha-lepi, or writing of the Facfbas, a race of 
fuperior beings, among whom Cuve’ra was the chief. It does not clearly 
appear on what occafion the Sharmecas left their firft fettlement, which had 
Q4q 
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fo aufpicious a beginning; but it has before been intimated, that they pro- 
bably retreated to djdgara in the reigns of Sant and Rauv, at which 
time, according tothe /urans, the Devatds, among whom the Sharmices 
are reckoned, were compelled to feck refuge in the mountoins: a fimilar fi ght of 
the Dewatés is, however, faid.to haye been caufed by the inyalion of Devas 
Naxnusu or Dionysius. 

Tue Padma-mandir {eems to be the tonnigf Byblos in Egypt now called: 
Rabel ; or rather that of Béée/, from which original. name the Greeks made 
Bydilos : it ftood on-the canal,: which led from the Badjitine branch of the 
Wele to the Pharmetic; a canal, which 1s pretty well delineated in the 
Peutingerian table ; and it appears, that the moft fouthern. /feum of that 
table is the {zme with. the Byb/os of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyra- — 
mid was raifed but a fhort time after that on the Cuwm.dvati, and by a part 
ef the fame builders, and fince both have the fame name in san/crit, whence 
it fhould feem, that both were infcribed-to the fame divinity, we can hardly 
fail to conclude,.that the Padma-mandiras were the two Butels, the firlt.on: 
the Eupsbrates, and the fecond on. the Nie. The old place of worthip att 
Byeles was afterwards much neglected, being fcarce mentioned by ancient 
authors: Srerpmanus of Byzantium lays i was very /iromg; and it was there; 
according to. Tnucypipes, and to the Perjicks of Crestas quoted by 
Puotws, that Inarvs, king of Lydia, with his Aldenten auxiliaries and 
the Eeyptians, who were attached to-him, fuftained a fiege of a year and a 
Aalf againft the whole Perfian army under MeGaByzus; but, as it ftood 
in low marfhy ground, it probably owed its chief. frength: to the. vait 
«mound of earth mentioned in the Puranas, the dimeafions of which are, 
however, (as it is ufual in poetic.) defcriptions) much exaggsrated, One of 


three grand branches ofthe Ni/e,, in the vicinity of Padia-mat’h, is called. 
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Pathmeti by. Proemy, and Phatmi by. Dioporus the Sicilian : both 
feem derived from the Sanfertt corrupte! ; for Padma is in many Jndian 
dialects pronounced Pudm or Podm, and in fome, Parma. To the fame 
root may be referred the appellation of thename Péthembu'bi or Phthem- 
muthi, as it is alfo written; for the. Padmd-mat’h was in the nome Profopi- 
tis, which once made a part, as it evidently appears, of the nome Pditheme- 
buthi, though it was afterwards confidered as a feparate diftrict in confe- 
quence of a new divifion : Profopitis, molt certainly, is derived from a 
Greek word, and alludes to the fummit of the Delta fecn on a paflage down 
the Nile from the city of Memphis; but Potamitis, which was applied to 
Exypr itfelf, can hardly mean any more, than that the country lies on both 
fides of @ large river, which would not be a fufficient difcrimination to 
juftify that common etymology ; and we have already hazarded a conjecture 
that Potamos, as a p:oper name of the Nie, relates to the holy and beauti- 
ful Padma. 


Or the Yacfia letters before-mentioned, I fhould with to give a particu- 
lar account ; but the fubjedt is extremely obfcure; Crinetus afferts, that 
the Egyptian letters were invented by Isis; and Isis on the Lotos was no 
other, moft certainly, than PapM a’-pevi, whom the Purazas mention as 
the inftruatrefs of the Sharmicas in the Yac/ba mode of writing. According 
to the Brahmens, there are written charadters of three principal forts, the 
Devandgari, the Paifachi, and the Yacfhi; but they are only variatiozs of 
the fame original clements: the Dévandgari characters are ufed in the 
northern, the Paéfacbi in the fouthern parts, of Jndia, and the Yac/hi, it is 
faid, in Butan or in Tibet. The Pandits confider the Dévanagari as the 
moft ancient of the three ; but the beauty and exquifite perfection of them 
renders this very doubtful ; efpecially as Arar, whom they fuppole to have 
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received them from the Gods, lived a long time, as they fay, in the coun. 
tries bordering on the Ca//, before he repaired to the Devdnica mountains 
near Caéul, and there built the town of Dévanagar, from which his fyftem 
of letters had the name of Devandgar}. As to the Pai ifacha_ characters 
they are faid to have been invented by the Pals, or Shepherds, who carried 
them into Ethiopia: the Yac/ba-writing I had once imagined to be a fyftem 


of hieroglyphicks ; but had no authority from the Purdnas to fupport that 


opinion, and I dropped it on better information ; efpecially as the Brah- 
mens appear to have no idea of hicroglyphicks, at leaft according to our 
conception of them. 


Tue Sharmicas, we have obferved, rank among the Dewatds or demi- 
gods ; and they feem to have a place among the Yacjhas of the Purdnr, 
whom we find in the northern mountains of India, as well as in F thiopia : 
the country, in which they finally fettled, and which bore the name of their 
anceftors, was in Sanc’ba-dwip, and feems to comprife all that fubdivifion 
of it, which, in the Bhagavat and other books, is called Cujha-dwip 
without. 

~ Sey VERAL other tribes from India or Perfia fettled afterwards in the land 
of Si ARMA: the firft and molt powerful of them were the Pals, or Shep- 
berdi, of whom che Puranas give the followin g account. 


IL Yr RHO, fornamed Pengacfha, the fon of Ucra, lived in Judia to the 
fouth welt of Cc ajet, near the’ Naravindbya river, which flowed, as its 
name im) lies, from the Vindb ya mountains: the place of his refidence to 
the fouth of thole hills was named Pal, a word now fignifying a large 
town and 4 its ‘diftriet, or Pali, which ma y be derived from Pélz, a herds- 
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man or Shepherd. He was a prince mighty and warlike, though very re- 
ligious ; but his brother Ta’Ra'c’HYA, who reigned over the Vindhyan 
mountaineers, was impious and malignant; and the whole country was 
infefted by his people, whom he fupported in all their enormities: the 

good king always protected the pilgrims to Caf or Vardnes in their paflage 
over the hills, and fupplied them with neceffaries for their journey ; which 
gave fo great offence to his brother, that he waged war againit [Rsau, 
overpowered him, and obliged him to leave his kingdom; but Mana DE'- 
vi, proceeds the legend, affifted the fugitive prince and the faithful Pals, 
who accompanied him; conducting them to the banks of the Cali in 
Sancha-dwif, where they found the Sharmicas, and fertled among them. 

In that country they built the temple and town Punyavati or Punya-nagari ; 

words implying halinefs and purity, which it imparts, fay the Hindus, to 
zealous pilgrims: it is believed at this day 9 ftand near the Ca/t on the low 
hills of Mardura, which are faid in the . Puranas to confit of red earth; 

and on thofe hills the Pa lis, under their virtuous leader, are fuppofed to 
live, like the Gandharvas on the fummit of Himalaya, | in the lawful enjoy~ 
ment of pleafures ; rich, innocent, and happy, though ‘intermixed with 
fome Mléch’bas, or people who /peak a barbarous dialeét, and with fome 
of a fair complexion. The low hills of Mandara include the traét called 
Meroe or Merhoé, by the Greeks ; in the.centre of which is a place named 
Mandara inthe Jesuits’ Map, ani Manderaby Mr. Bruce, who fays, that 
of old it was the refidence of the Shepherd, or Palli, kings: in that part 
of the country the hills confitt of red earth ; and their name Mahdara is a 
derivative from manda, which, among other fenfes, means Shar p-poinied, from 
the root mand,.which may have the fenfe of dhrd to cut; fo that Mandard- 
parvata figni fies a mountain, dividing the waters and forcing them to run 
different ways; an etymology confirmed by Mr, Bauce in his defeription 
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of Meroé, where he accounts for its being called an ifland.. The compound 
Puny a-nagari, or City of Virtue, feems to imply both a feat of ‘government 
and a principal temple with a co!lege of pricils : it was, therefore, the ce- 
lebrated city of Meroé; a word which may be derived from Merita 
(vidyérUhingm gribam, the manjion of fludents, as it is explained in’ the 
dictionaries) or from Mrara, of whom we fhall prefently fpeak. 


To the king of the Padits, named alfo Pwils from thofe, whom he go- 
verned, Mana‘pe'va gave the title of Nairrira, having appointed him 
to guard the marrritr, or fouthweft; and, though he was a Pifacha by birth, 
or naturally bloody-m:nded, yet he was rewarded for his gool difpofition, 
and is worfhipped in dndia to this day among the eight Dic-palis, or 
guardians of as mary quarters, who conftantly watch, on their elephants, 
for their fecurity of Casi, and other holy places in Jaméu dwipa: but the 
abode of his defcendants is declared in the Puranas to be flill on the banks 
of the Calf or Ni/a. One of his defcendants was Luspnac ‘ip of whom 
an account will be given ina fubfequent feétion ; and from LuspHaca 
defcended the unfortunate Li'na‘sv, not the bard Heripatra, who had 
alfo that name, and who will be mentioned hereafter more particularly, 
but a prince whofe tragical adventures are told in the Rajaniti, and whofe 
death was lamented annually by the people of Egysr: all his misfortunes 
arofe from the incontinence of his wife Yoca Burasr’a’ or YoGa! 
CASHTA; and his fon Mana’sura, having by miftake committed inceft 
with her, put himfelf to death, when he difcovered his crime, leaving iffue 
by his lawful wife. May we not reafonably conjecture, that Lurspaaca 
was the Laapacus, Liwna’‘su, the Laius and YoGacasuta the Jo. 
cast, of the Greeks? The word Yadupa, from which CEvipus may be 
derived, fignifies king of the Yadw family, and might have been a title of 
the unhappy Maua'sura. | 
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Tats account of the Pallis:has been extracted from two of the eighteen 
Puranas, entitled Scanpa, or the God of War, and BRanMa’NDA, or 
the Mundane Egg. We muft-not omit, that they:are faid to have carried 
from India not only the Atbarva-veda, which they had a right to poffefs, but 
even the tree others, which they acquired cland: ftinely, fo that the four books 
of ancient /ndzan lcripture once exifted in Egyft; and it is remarkable, that 
the books of Egyptian {cience were exattly fowr, called the books of 
Harmonia or Hermes, which are fuppofed to hive contained fubjects of 
the highett antiquity (2): Noxnts mentions the firt of them as believed 
to be cceval with the world); and the <o a mare that their three firft 
Védas cxifted before the’ creation. t1 

| f | 


Tre Pillit, remaining in Inia, have different names ; thofe, who dwell 
to the fouth and fouthwelt of Bendres, are, in thé vulgar dialeéts, called 
Pilts and Blals;in the mountaias to the north-eaht of that city, théy are 
in Sanjerit named Crrdcas ; and, toward the Jndits, as I am informed; a 
tribe of then has the appellation of Harita: they are now’ corifidered as 
eutcafts, yet ae acknowledged to have poffeffed a dominion in’ anci. nt times 
from the Indus to the eaftera limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. 
Their ancettors are difcribed as a moft ingenious: people, virtuous, brave, 
and religious ; attached particularly to the worfhip-of Mauna’pe’va under 
the fymbol of the Zinga or Pballus ; fond of commerce, art, fcience; And 
uling the® Paifichi letters, which they invented.’ They were fupplanted 
by the Rajapurras» and their country, before named Pah/Phan was after- 
wards called Rajautama in the vulgar diale@ of their conquerors. The 
hiftory of the P./lis cannovfail to’ be inte-efting, efpecially asiit will be 
found: much conneéted with that of Europe ; anu I ast foon to be fupplied 
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(u) See 2 Br yan’ 1508 
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evith materials. for a fuller account of them: even their miferable remains 
in India muft excite compaffion, when we confider how great they once were, 
and from what height they fell through the intolerant zeal and fuperitition 
of their neighbours. Their features are peculiar; and their language difs 
ferent, but perhaps not radically, from that of other Hindus; their villages 
are fill’ called “Pail ;many places, named Pa/ita or, more commonly, 
Bhilata, were denominated from them; and in general Pa/é means a vil- 
lage or town of /hepberds or herd/men. The city of Insuu, to the fouth 
of the Vindhya mountains, was emphatically ftyled Paili, and, to imply its 
diftinguifhed eminence, Sri-fulle; it appears to! have been fituated on or 
near the {pot, where Bopd/.now ftands, and to be the Sart-pal/a of Pro- 
tzemy, which was called Pahbothra by the Greeks, and, more correctly 
in the Peutingerian table, Palipotra » for the ‘whole tribe-are named Palspu- 
tras in the facred books of the: Hindus, and‘were /indubitably the Pasiboshrt 


of the ancients, who, according to! Pirny, governed the whole country 


from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges; but the Greeks have confound. 
ed them and their capital city with the Baliputras, whole chief town, de- 
nominated from them, had allo the name of Rdjagriba, fince changed into 
Rédjamaball ; as it. was in the mandala, or cirele, of the Balifutras, it is im- 


. properly called by Prozemy, who had-heard that expreflion from travellers, 


pire of the Mavdalas. * 


We have faid, that I'rsuv had the daeninb of Pingachha, or yellow-eyed, 
but, in fome diétionaries, he is named Pingé/a or yellow as fine gold; and 
in the track of his emigration from Jndia, we meet with indications of that 
epithet : the Turib geographers confider the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Prince 
KawnTeEmir, as part of Jada, calling its inhabitants yellow IJnazans; the 
province of Ghilén, fays Texeina, has alfo the appellation of Hindu'l 
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Asfar, or Yellow India; and the Cafpian itfelf is by the Turks called the 
Yellow Sea’ (2). This appears to be the origin of the Panchawn’ tribes sin 
Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whofe native country was called: Panties ; 
and the iflands near it, Panchwan: though Dioporus of Sict/y, attempting 
to give a defcription from Evuemenus of Panchen or Pingafa, has confin- 
ed it to an inconfiderable ifland near Dadrecd, yet it was really India 
itfelf, as his defcription fufficiently fhows; and the place, which he namies 
Oceanida, is no other than old Sagar atthe mouth of the Ganges ; -the 
northern mountain, which he {peaks of, is Merw; and the three towns 
near it are defcribed in the Purdas with almoft the fame appellations. 





Orus the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom 
few particulars are left on record, was, moft probably, Insau the Pali; 
whole defcendants, the Pingdc/hes, appear to have been the Phenician 
fhepherds, who once eftablifhed a government on the banks of the Nic : 
the Phenicians firft made their appearance on thefhores of the Erythrean, 
or Red fea, by which we muft underftand the whole Indian ocean between 
Africh and the Malay coaft; and the Purdnas thus reprelent it, when they 
defcribe the waters of the .drunédadbi as reddened by the reflection of 
folar beams from the fouthern fide of mount Sumeru, which abounds 
with gems of that colour: fomething of this kind is hinted by Prinvy (4). 
It is afferted by dome, (and from feveral circumftances. it appears moft 
probable), that the firft fettlements:of the Phenicians were on the Perfian 
‘ gulph, which is part of the Erythrean fea: JusTin fays, that, Aaving been 
obliged to leave their native country (which feems from the context to have 
been very far eaftward) they fetiled near the Affyrian Jake, which is the 





(a) Miler p. 106. (4) Lib, 6. Cap. 23. 
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Perfian guiph; and we find an extenfive diftrict, named Paleftine, to the 
eaft of the Euphrates and Tigris, ‘The word Palefline feents derived:from: 
Pallifthan the feat of the Palhs, or fhepherds (a): the Samaritans, who 
before lived in that country, feem:to have been a remnant of the Paliis, 
who kept themfelves diftin& from their neighbours, and probably removed 
for that reafon to the Pale/fine on the fhore of the Mediterranean ; but, 


_ after their arrival in that country, ee wifhed to ingratiate themfelves with 


the Jews and Phenicians, and, for that purpofe, claimed affinity with 
them ; alledging fometimes, that they were defcended from Jacos, and 
at other times, that they fprang from Prnkmas; a word pronounced alfo 
Paineas, and fuppofed (but, I think, lefs probably}.to mean the fon of 
Aaron. Certainly, the: Jews looked upon the Samaritans as a tribe of 
Philiflines ; for mount Garizim was called Patlitan and Péelran. Tre- 
MELLIvS, in the wifdom of the fon of Stracu, writes Palifchihea, but 
in the Greek we find the Philiflines, wo refae on the mount of Samaria ;- (6). 
but let us return to Pale/fine in Affria. 


Wueruer the polterity of Pingac/ha, or the yellow Hindus, divided 
themfelves into two bodies, one of which paffed dire@tly into Phenice, and 


‘the other went, along the Aradian fhores, to Abyffinia, or whether the wholé 


nation’ firft entered the fouthern parts of Aradiz, then croffed over to 
Africk, and fettled in the countries adjacent to the Nile, I cannot deter: 
maine; but’we have {trong reafons to believe, that fome:or all of them rez 
mained:a confiderable time on the coaft of Yemen: the Pancbean tribes in 
that country were confidered'as: Indians’; many names of places in it, which 


ancient geographers ‘tinininle are ears si bis and moft of thofe names 

















(#) Plin. lib. 6, cap. 70. (e) See Reland De Monte Garjzim. 
(6) Chap. go. o, 20. (#) Odyfs. 4. 568. 
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are found at prefent in Zudia. The famed Rbadamanthus, towhom Homer 
gives the epithet yellow, and his brother Minos, were, it fems, of Phemctan 
extraction: they are faid to have reigned in Arabia, and were, probably, 
Pals detcended from Pineacsua, who, as we have obferved, were 
named alfo Cirdrar, whence the weftern ifland, in which Minos or hig 
progeny fettled, might have derived “its appellations of Curetis (2) and 
Crete. In.feripture; we find the Peleti and Kerethi named as having 
fettled in, Palefine; bat the fecond name was pronounced Krethi by the 
Greek imterpreters; as it is by feveral modern, commentators: hence we 
mect, with Ariza, a diftritt of Palefhine, and at Gaze with a Juprrer 
Creteus, who feems to be the Crite/wara of the Hindus. In the {poken 
Indian dialects, Palita is uled for Palli, a herdf{man; and the Evyptians 
had the fame word: for their priefts told. Heroporus, that their country 
had once becn invaded by Puinirivus the Shepherd, who ufed.to drive his 
cattle along the Nu/e, and afterwards built the pyramids, (4) ‘The Phyliice 
of Protemy, who are called. Bullowts by Captain R, Coverr, had their 
name from Béilala, which in Jndra; means a place inhabited by Pals or 
Bbils: the ancient Shepherds made fo con{picuous a figure in Egypt, that 
it is needlefs to expatiate on their hiflory; and for an account of the Shep- 
herds in or near Ady/inia, I refer to. the Travels of Mr, Bruce. Let us 
return to Meroé. 


Tue writers of the Puranas, and of other books efteemed facred by the 
Hindus, were far: from withing, to point out the origin of mere cities, how 
diftinguithed foever in civil tranfactions: their object was to account for 























fa) Prist. lib. & cap. uz, Curetis Mivioaaa: ‘coordi to ANAXIMANDER, fectie Ge Careew under | 
their king ea soles ee 
0%) Bangpy Ba ae 4B. | 
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‘Sanc’#a’suRA was ravaging one fide of the continent, CRACACHA, ‘king 
of Crauntha-dwif, ufed to defolate the other; both armies confifting of 
favages and cannibals, who, when they met, fought together with brutal 
ferocity, and thus changed the moft fertile of regions into a barren defert, 
In this diftrefs the'few natives, who furvived, raifed their hands and hearts 
to Baacava'n, and exclaimed: * Let Him, who can deliver us from thefe 
* difafters be our king,’ ufing the word I’r, which re-echoed through the 
whole country. At that inftant arofe a wioleat ftorm, and the waters of 
the Cali were flrangely agitated, when there appeared from the waves of the 
river a man, afterwards called I'r, at the head of anumerous army, faying 
abhayam, or thére is no fear; and, on his appearance, the Dat/yas defcended 
into Patdla, the demon Sanc’HA'sURA pluaged into the otéan, and the 
favage legions preferved themfelves by precipitate flight. The king I'r,-a 
fubordinate incarnation of Mrina, re-eftablifhed peace and profperity. 
through all Sanchadwiga, through Barbara-difa, Mifrel'han; and Arve 
Jthan, or Arabia; the tribes of Cut'ila-céfas and Hafyasilas returned to their 
former habitation, and juftice prevailed through the whole extent of bis 
dominions: the place, near which he fprang from the middle of the Né/é, 
is named J'ta, or l’'r-/’hdn, and the capital of ‘his empire, Mrira.or. Mri. 
ra-/Vhdn. Wis defcendants are called Ait, in the derivative form, and their 
country, Atfeya; the king himfelf is: generally denominated Arr, -and was 
thus erroncoufly named by my Pandit and his friends, till after a long fearch 
they found the paflage, in which his adventure is recorded, The Greeks, 
in whofe language aétos means an Eagle, were very ready, as ufual, to find 
an etymology for-Ait; they admit, however, thatthe Ni/e was firft called 
Actos, after a dreadful {welling of the river, which greatly alarmed the 


Ethiopians (a) 3, and this is conformable to what we read in the Saiva-ratnd. 





} (a) Diod, ‘Sic, B. 1, | ! 
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cara, At the time of that prodigious intumefcence in the river‘it is faid, 
that PrometHEus was king of Egypt; but PromeTHevs appears to be 
no other than PRAMAT'HE’SA, a title of Marira, fignifying Lord of the 
Pramat’has, who, are fuppofed to be'the five fenfer'; and, in that character, 
he is believed to have formed arace of men. StTePHANUS of Byzantium 
and Evsratuivs(a) aflert, that Aerus was an Indian or Hindu; but, as no- 
thing like this can-be colleéted from the Puranas, they confounded, I ima- 
gine, Ir or Att with Yaou, of which I fhall inftantly fpeak.. The chief 
ftation of It, or Aitam, which could not have'been’ very diflant from Mri. 
ra-/t’han, I take to:be the celebrated place of worfhip, mentioned by STRA~ 
po (i), and by Droporus called) Avatum (c), which was near Meroe: it 
was the fame, I believe, withthe Tathis of Protemy and Twp of PLiny, 
fituated in an ifland, which, actording to Mr. Bruce, js at prefent known 
by the name of Awrgos, and which was: fo-near ‘Meroé as to form'a kind 
of harbour for it. | | 


Tue origin’ of the Yarus is thus related: Uc RASE'NA, of UcRA, was 
father of De‘vacr, who was Cr iseHwa’s mother; his fon Cansa, having im- 
prifoned him, and ufurped-his throne, became a mercile(s tyrant, and fhow- 
ed:a particular animofity againft his kiifinén the Yadavas, or defcendants of 
Yapbu, to whom, when any of tliem approached him, he ufed to fay yaru, 
or be gone, fo repeatedly, that they acquited the hickname of Y; atu, inftead 
of the refpectable ‘patronymick, by which they had been diftinguifhed. 
Cansa made feveral attempts to deftroy thechildren of De'vacr’; but 
Garsuna, having been preferved from ‘his machinations, lived’ to kill the 
tyrant and reftore Ucrase’Na, who became a fovercign of the world. Du- 
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ting the infancy however, of Crisuna, the perfecuted  Jddavar emigrated 
from India, and retired to the ‘mountaingsof the exterior Cusha-dwip, or 
Aby/finia: their leader, Yatu was properlyientitled ¥a‘pave wora, or Prince 
of Yadaves; whence thofe mountains acquired the fame appellation. They 
are now called Ourémidré, or Arwemidré, which «means, we are told,'the 
Land of Arwe, the firt king of that country (2); but, having heard the 
true Sayjerit mame) pronounced, in common fpeech, Yareviidra, I cannot 
but fudpect a farther corruption of it in the name of the Adby/énian moun- 
tains. Thofe Jydiae emigrants are deferibed in the Purdns as a blamelefs, 
pious, and even facred, race; which is exa@tly the character given by «the 
ancients to the genuine Ethiopians, who are faid by Srerutanus of Byzan- 
tum, by: Evsesivs, by PulLostRratus, by EvsTarnrvs, and others, to 
haye come originally from Jrdia under the ‘guidance of Anrus, or Yatu; 
but they, confound Him with king Arr, who never was there: Ya‘na- 
BENDRA (for fo his title is generally pronounced) feems to be the wife and 
learned Indian mentioned in the Pafchal Chronicle by the name of AnpuBA- 
Rivs (4). The king or chief of the Yaeus is correétly named Ya‘rura, or in 
the weftern pronunciation, Ja‘rupa; and their country would, ina derivative 
form, be called Yatupeya: now the writers of the Univerfal Hiltory affert, that 
the native Eihopians. give theircountry, even at this day, the names of Iriopia 
and Zaytigpig, There can‘be little or no doubt, that Ya’rupa was the 
king Aitu1ops of the Greek Mythologifts, who call him the fon of Vuncan; 
but, according to the Purdns, that defcent could-not be aferibed to Ya'ru, 
though it might, perhaps, to king I'x ; for it. will be ‘{hown, in a fub{e- 
quent part of this effay, that the Vuncan of Egyft was allo. confidered by 
the Hindus as an avdntara, or {ubordimate incarnation, of MAnA‘DE'VAs 








(2) Uni, Hitt, avl. 96. a, 222,  '(#) Chron, ‘Paich. p. 36. 
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Nor only the land of Egypt and the:countries' bordering onthe Neve, but 
even Ajrica itlelf, had formerly the appellation of déria; from the nume- 
rous fettlements, Ifuppofe, of the AAirs or ‘Shepherds, as they are called 
in the fpoken Jndian diale&s : in Sanforit the true word is Addir, and hence, 
I conceive, their principal {tation in the land of Géhen, on the borders of 
Lgypt, wasnamed Adarts and Avaris ; for Ghofhezia itfelf, or Ghofhayana, means 
the abode of fhepherds, or herdfmen; and’ Ghéfha, though it alfo fignify a 
gcpal, or Cowherd, is explained in San/crit diGtionaries by the phrafe AdAl- 
rapalli, a town or village of Abbiras or Pallisi” 


Tue mountains of déy/finia have in Sanjérit the name of Nifhadba; and 
from them flowed the Nanda, (which runs through the land of Pu/ipaver- 
Jjiamabout the lake Dembea) the Little Crifhnd, or Tacazzé, and the Sane'ha- 
nagd, or Mareb; of which three riyers we thall hereafter {peak more parti- 
cularly. Since the Hindus place another Mérw in the Southern Hemifphere, 
we muft not be furprized to find the Né/@ defcribed by themas rufhing over 
three ranges of mountains, which haye the fame names with three fimilar 
ranges, over which the Ganed, in their opinion, forces its way, before: it 
enters the plains of Jndia; thofe mountains, are the Gimaleya; or Seat of 
Snow, the Nifedha, and the Héemacuta, or with @ golden peak. Lhe Hine 
dus believe, that arange of African hills is .coveretl with {now: the old 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans believed the fame thing ; and modern tra- 
vellers affert, that fnow falls here and there in fome parts of Africa; but 
the fouthern Himalaya is more genérally called Siténta, which implies the 
end, or limit, of cold. On the northern Hima/aya is the celebrated lake 
Manafa-faras or Manafardvard, near Syméru, the abode of Gods ; who are 
reprelented fometimes as reclining in their bowers, and fometimes as mak- 
ing aérial excurfions in their/imdnas, or heavenly cays: thuson,or within, the 
Ss 
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fouthern Himalaya we find the lake of the Gods, which correfponds with 
that in the north; with this difference, that the exiftence of the fouthern 

lake cannot be doubted, while that of the northern may well be called in 
queftion (unlefs there be fuch,a lake in the unknown region between Ther 
and the high plains of Bogbdra); for what the Sannydfis call. Ménafarévar 

is in truth the VindAya/aras of the Purdns. Beyond the fouthern Jake of 
the Gods is another Meru, the feat alfo of divinities and the place of their 
airy jaunts, for it is declared in the Purdns, as the Bréhmens inform me,. 
that, within the mountains towards the fource of the Nild, there are de- 
lightful groves inhabited by deities, who divert themfelves with journey- 
ing in their cars from hill to hill: the Greeks gave to that fouthern Mery: 
the appellation of Osiv cxme in allufion to the Vamans, or celeffial cars > 
but they. meant a range of hills, accordingto Puiny and AGATHEM ERUs(a@),, 
not a fingle infulated mountain. Pxiny, who places that mountainous trad 
in the-fouth of Etdiofia, makes it projeé& a great way into the fourhern 

acean; its weftera limit is mentioned by Procemy; and the Nudion geo- 

grapher fpeaks of all:the three ranges: By the Gbartot of the Gods we are. 
to underftand the lofty grounds:in the centre of the African peninfila, from: 
which a great many rivers, and innumerable rivulets flow in allidire@ions =. 
fires were conftantly feen at night on the fummit of thofe highlands ; and” 
that appearance, which has nothing very ftrange in-it; has been fully ac-. 
counted. for by modern travellers. 

_ We come now~tq the Hé/jastlas or Habajhis, who are mentioned; I am 

told, in the Puranas, though but feldom ;-and their name is believed to have 

the following etymology: C’Harma, having daughed at-his father Satya 

vRATA; who had. by accident intoxicated himfélf with a fermented liquor, 
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(a Plin, I. 6. ¢. go. Ls. c, a. 1, 2, ¢. 106, Agathem, B, 4, ch. 9. 
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was nicknamed Hé/yasi/a, or the Laugher; and his defcendants were called 
from him, Ha/yasilas in Sanferit, and, in the fpoken dialects, Ha/yas, Han- 
felis, and even Hada/hes ; for the Aradick word is fuppofed by the Hindus to 
be a corruption of Ha/ya. By thofe defcendants.of C’harma they under- 
ftand the African negros, whom they fuppofe to have been the firft inhabitants 
of Adyfinta; and they place Aby/finia partly in the dwifa of Cufha, partly in: 
that of Sancta Proper. Dr,.PococK was told at the Cataracts, that beyond 
them, or in the exterior Cu/ha-dwip, there were jfeven. mountains; and the 
Bréémens particularly affect that number: thus they divided the old continent 
into feven large iflands, or peninfulas, and in each ifland we find feven diftriéts 
with as many rivers and mountains: The following is the Paurénic divifion 
of Cufha-dwip called exterior with refpect to that of Famdu : 


Districts, Moun TAInNs. RIVERS. 
‘Apydyana, Pujbpaverfha. on. oINandé. 
Paribhadra, Cumudddri, Rajan. 
Dévaverfha. Cundadri. Cubi. 
Ramanaca, Vamadeva. Sarafwat). 
Sumana/a. ‘Satafringa. Sintvali. 
Suréchana. Sara/a. Anumat. 
Avijiyata. Sabafrafrut. Racé. 


Ir feéms unneceflary to fet down the etymologies of all thefe names; but it 
may not be improper to add, that ‘Satesringa means with 2 bundred 
peaks, and Sabafrafruti, with a thoufand freams. 


BETWEEN the interior C; ufha-dwip and Sancha Proper \ies, according to 
the Puréns, on the banks of the Nifé,.the country of Barbara; which in- 
os 2 
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cludes, therefore, all the larid between Syenie and the confluence of the Nile 
with the Tacazzé, which is generally called Barbara and Baréar to this day;. 
but, ina larger fenfe, it is underftood by the Paurdnier to comprize all the 

burning fands of Africa. Barbara-difa, which anfwers to the loca arida eti 
ardentia mentioned by PLiny as adjacent to the Ni/e, wasa fertile and charm-- 
ing country, before it was burned, according to the Hindy legends, which will: 
be found in a fubfequent fection, firft by the approach of Surya or the Sun,. 
and afterwards by the influence of Sawi or Saturn. Its principal city, where. 
Barbaréfwara had a diftinguifhed temple, was called Baréara-f'han,, and ftood: 
on the banks of the Nile: the Tamévenfa, or Children of Tamas, refided ini 
its and it is, moft probably, the town of Tama, which Piiny¥ places on the 
eaftern bank of the Ni/e, an hundred and twenty nine Roman miles above: 
Syene (a). 





Tue crude noun Tamas, in the firft.cafe Tamah, and Tamé before. certain, 
confonants, mieans darkne/s, and itis alfo.a title of Sani; whofe deftendants 
are fuppofed;to have lived in Baréafa, and are reprefented as an ill-clothed 
half-ftarved:race of people, much like the’ prefent inhabitants of the fame 
country. ."Ehe-following fables appear to be aftrological, but might have had. 
fome foundation’in hiftory, as the Hindg. regents of planets were.in truth old. 
philofophers and legiflators, whofe works.are, flill extant. 


‘Taman, or Saturn, had two wives ST’navina and Jarat’na'whole: 
ames imply age and decrefitwde; by the former he hadfeven fons Mriryuvy,. 





Ca’ LA, Da'va, Utica, Guora, ApHAMA, Can'Taca ; by the latter, 
only two, Ma'npoya and Gurica. The fons of Ma’npya were As‘uBHA, 
ARISAE, HA, CoD As Pur HA; thofe of GuLica weré Gani HA and Gra- 





~“(e) Pline lib.'6. caps'2y 
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aiia: they were all: abominable men,.and their names denote every thing, 
that is horrid, It is exprefily faid inthe Purdnas, that Taman’ was expel-. 
led from Egypt’ exactly atthe time, when ARAMA,, a grandfon of SaTYA-, 
¥RATAs died; that hig-children retired into Beftera;. and.that his grandfon 
Guia’ reigned over that country}, whem it was,invaded by Cape’Nasa,. 
who will prefently appear, beyond a doubt, to-be Cerueus.. The Tamovan- 
fas ace deferibed as living in Barbara: Proper, which:is now called Nubra, and 
which lay,, according to the Jnd/ant- geography, between the dwipas of Sanc’~ 
- wA andof Cush a without # bat-the other parts of Barbara toward the mouths 
of the Ni/é were inhabited: by the. childrethof Ra’uu (and this brings us to 
another.aftronomieal tale! extracted from-q book entitled Chintamagr.. — 








Ra‘uu is reprefented,.on account of his tyranny, as an immenfe river=- 
dragon,,,or crocodile, or: rather a fabulous: monfter with four talons, called 
Gréba, from a root implying violent feizure : the word is commonly interpret- 
edvhanger, or fhark, but, in fome-dictionaries, it is: made fynonymous to nacra,. 
or crotodile;. and in the Purdna:, it feems to be the creature of poetical fan- 
cy,.. The tyrant, however}. in-his-haman fhape had fixcchildren, Dnwaya, 
Dro'mea,, Singa,. Lacup'a, Danon’a,. and Cartana, (which names 
are applied-to» comers of different,forms) all equally mifchicvous with their fa- 
ther: in his allegorical charaéter he was) deeapitated by Visuwv; his lower 
extremity became the. Céte,-om dragon's tai/,.and his head,. {til called Radu,. 
the eftending node; but the head is fappofed,. when it fell on earth,. to have: 
been taken up by Prr’nr'nas or: Per’ uty, and by him placed at: Rahu- han, . 
(to which the Greeks gave the name: of _Heredpolis); where it was worlhipped 
and. gave oracular. anfwers'; which.may. be the origin of the {peaking heads, 
mentioned by. ‘fewi/> writers as prepared by magick.. The pofterity of Ra” 
uu were from. him denominated Gra/as; and they might have been the: an- 
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‘ceftors of thofe Gram, or Greeks, who came originally from Egypt: it is res 
markable, that Hesiop, in his Theogony, mentions women in Africa named 
Graiai, who had “fine complexions and were the offspring of PHorcys and 
Ce'ro. The Gradas are painted by the writers of the Purdéas in moft un- 
favourable colours ; but an allowance muft be made for a fpirit of intolerance 
and fanaticifm: Ra‘av was worfhipped in fome countries, as HAILAL, or 
Lucirer (whom in fome refpects he refembles) was adored in the eaftern 
parts of Egypt and in Arabia the Stony and the Defert, according to Jerom 
in the Life of H1raxron; but, though we muft fuppofe, that his votaries 
had a very different opinion of the Grdbas from that inculcated by the Hindus, 
yet itis certain, that the Greeks were not fond of being called Graioi, and 
very feldom gave themfelves that appellation. 


Tue fandy deferts in Egypr'to the eaft and weft of the Nie are confidered 
in the Purans as part of Barbara’; and this may account for what HERopo- 
Tus fays of the word Barbaros, which, according to Him, was applied by 
the Egyptians to all, who were-unable to fpeak their language, meaning the in- 
habitants of the defert, who were their only neighbours: fince the people of 
Barbara, or children of SaTuRN, were looked upon as a cruel and deceitful 
race, the word was afterwards transferred to men of that difpofition; and the 
Greeks, who had lived in Egypt, brought the appellation into thei 
ments, but feem to have forgotten its primitive meaning. 





new icttle- 


On the banks of ‘the Ni/d we find the Crifina-giri, or Black Mountain 
of Barbara, which can be no other than the black and barren range of hills, 
which Mr. Bruce faw at a great diftance towards the Nik from Tarfowey: 
in the caves of thofe mountains lived the Tamavatfas, of whom we thall {peak 
hereafter, Though the land of Barbara be {aid in the Purdns to lie between 
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the dwipas of Cusna and SANc’HA, yet it is generally confidered as part of 
the latter. The Nile, on leaving the burning fands of Baréara, enters the 
country of SANC’HA proper, and forces its-way through the Héma-ciita, or 
Golden Mountains ; an appellation, which they retain to this day: the mountain 
called Panchry/fos by the Greeks, was part of that range, which is named O/- 
laki by the Arabs; and* the Nudian geographer {peaks of the Golden Moun- 
tains, which are a little above Ofiedn. Having pafied that: ridge, the Nile 
enters Cardama-f'hdn, or the Land of Mud; whieh obvioufly means the fer- 
tile Egyptian valley; fo long covered with Mud after every inundation: the 
Purénas give 2 dreadful idea of that’ muddy /and, and affert that no mortal 
durft approach it; but this we muft underftand as the opinion formed of it 
by the firft colonifts, who were alarmed by the reptiles and monfters abound- 
ing in it, and had not yet-feen the beauty and richnefs of its fertile {tate: 
It is exprefily-declared to-be in Mifra-/’hdn, or the Country of amixed People; 
for fuch is the meaning in Sen/crit of the word Mifra: fometimes the com- 
pound word Mi$ra-/Phdn is: applied to the Lower Egypt, and fometimes 
(as in the hiftory of the wars of Capéna/a) to the whole country ; in’ which 
fenfe, Iam told, the word Gupta-/?Sén is uled in ancient books, but I have: 
never yet {een it applied fo extenfively. gupta certainly: means’ guarded ‘on’ 
all fides ; and Gupta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed holy; which: 
was, 1 doubt not, the famed Copfas of our ancient Geographers; who mention 
a tripartite arrangement of Egypt exactly conformable to the three ‘divifions of 
Mifra-fbén particularly recorded in the Puranas: the firft:of them: was’ 
Tapévana, the woodlands of Tapas, or auflere devotion; which was probably 
Upper Egypt, or-Thebais ; the fecond, Misra Proper, called alfo Cantaca-désa, 
or the Liand of Thorns, which anfwers to the Lower Egypt or~ Heptanomus 
and the third, Aranya and Atavi, or the Fore/is emphatically fo named, which® 
were fituated at the mouths of the Ni/¢, and formed what we call the Deita.. 
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The firft inhabitants, of Egypt found, on their arrival, that. the whole coun- 
try about the mouths of the Nie was an immenft foreft ; part impervious, 
which they called fav?, part uninhabited, but practicable, which had the 
name of franya. 


Tapovawna feems to have been always adapted. to. religions aufterities 5 
and the firft Cériffian anchorets ufed to feclude themfelves.in the wilds of 
Thebes for the purpofe of contemplation and abftrated piety :..thus we read, 
that the Abbot Pacuomyvus retired, with his difciples, tothe. wildernefs of 
Tabennay and there built a Monaitery, the remains of which are {till vifible, 
a day’s journey below Dendera,, near an, ifland now. called; Tadenna, and,:ac- 
cording to Stcarp, a little below the fite of Thebes: . The country around 
Dendera is at this day covered -with, forefts of Daum; a tree, which fome 
defcribe as a dwarf palm,, and others as. a RAamays,; thence Dendera. was 
called by JuvENAL the /hady Tentyra. 


THERE can be no doubt, that Tapévana was Upper. Egypt, or the Téebais; 
for feveral places, the fituation of which will be clearly afcertained in the 
courfe.of this eflay,.are placed by the authors of the Purdus in the forefts of 
Tapas: the words, Thebaius and Thebinites are both aid to. be derivatives of 
Theis but) the fecond ne them {eems rather derived from Tapdvan or Tabenna, 

adating foreign words to their own language, 








oF the Mahi. mabe pee eae Tapofiris into Abé'fair, or Father of Tra- 
vel, have, in the fame, fpirit, converted Tadbenna into Medinatabind, or.the. 
Town of our Father ; though. fome of them, call it Medixat Tadu from Tapa; 
which an dra.could nat, pronounce.. The principal place in. this divifion 
was Cardama-/! halt which is mentioned in the Purdns as a temple of confi- 
derable note: the legend is, that Gupre'swara and his confort had long 
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been concealed in the mud of the. Ni/é near Gupta-/f'ban, or Copivs, but, at 
length fprang from it and appeared at Gardama-f'halt both wholly befmeared 
with mud, whence they had alfo the titles of CanDAMe'swara and CarDA- 
ME’swaRI. We may obferve, that Gupta fignifies both guarded and concealed, 
and in either fenfe may be the origin of the word Aiguptos: as to Cardama, 
the canine letter is fo often omitted in the vulgar pronunciation of Sanjcrit 
words, that Cardam, or Cadam, feems to be - the Capmus of the Greeks; 
and we fhall hereafter illuftrate this. bias with, circumftances,. which 
will folly confirm it. 





Misra-st'HAN its called alo Mira and Miwsi in the frered: betes of 
the Hindus; where it is faid, that the country was peopled by a muxed race, 
confifting of various tribes, who, though living for their convenience in; the 
fame region, kept themfelves diftinct, and were perpetually difputing either 
on their boundaries, or, which is moft probable, on religious opinions ; they 
feem to be the mingled people mentioned in Scripture... To appeafe their fends, 
Brauma’ himfelf defcended in the sintettar of IswaRa; whence. Mifré- 
fwara became one of his titles. The word Mir, which the draés apply to 
Egypt and to its metropolis, feems clearly derived from the Sanferit $: but, not 
knowing its origin, they ufe it for any /arge city, and give the appellation. of 

Almifran in the dual to Ciéfa and Bajra : the fame word is alfo found in 
the fenfe of a boundary or line of oparation, Of Mir the dual and plural forms 
in Hebrew are Mifraim and Mij/rim, and the fecond of them is eften applied 
in {cripture ‘to the people of Egypt. As to Mazer, or, more properly, Ma- 
4ér, there is a difference of opinion among the tranflators of Isatan: (¢) in 
the old Engiijh verfion we find the paflage, in which. the word occurs, 
thus rendered, ‘* the brooks of defence fhall be emptied and dried: up ;” but 








f(a) Chap. 1g ¥.6, See II. Kings, 18, 24." LTD Os 
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Bifhop Lown, after fame commentators, changes the brooks of defence, into 
the canals of Egypt; and this is ebvioufly the meaning of the prophet; 

though the form of the word be more Hike: the Arabian phurat Mu/ér than 
any form. purely Hedree. : 





SrepHanvs of Byzanttim fiys, that Exypt was called Myara by the Phim 
nicians ; but furely this is a miftake for Mi/are: according to Suipas and: 
Evsesius it had the name of Me/rai; but this, I conceive, fhouli be: writ- 
ten Me/raia from Mi/réya, which may be grammatically deduced from the reot. 
Mif-. The name Cantace défa was given. to Mira for a reafon fimilar to that 
of Acanthus, a town and territory abounding in Merny frees. 





Ir was an opinion of the Egyptiae pricfts, and of Heroportus allo, whem 
he was in their country, that the valley of Myypr was formerly an-arm‘of the 
fra, which extended as far as the Cataraéts; whether this epinion be well 
founded, is not now the queftion; but notion’ of the fime kind oecurs in. 
the Purénas, and the BréSimens account, in: their way, for the alteration, 
whtich they fappofe to have Happened: Pramo'pas, they fy)’ wae a king 
of Sanc’ba-dwtp Proper, and refidedlon the fliore of the: fea called Sanc’hgila- 
dig: the country was chiefypeopled by Miéch' has, or fach, 29 fpeak berba- 
roufly, and by favage naihads: whe are Believed tobe evil’ demons ;. nor was 
2 fingle Bratmen to be found in the kingdom, who-could) explaim the Vedas 
and inftruct mankind in their duties. This greatly afflicted the pious king; 
till-he heerd-of a Ryhr, or boly man, eminent in piety and in {gered know- 
‘edge, who lived’ in the- ‘country of Barbara, and was named: Pi‘r’ ur or 
Py?’ urnas a, but - was generally diftinguifhed by the title of Pi'r’n1-Rismz; 
he was Vifited by Pramo’DA in- penton and, after many intreaties, prevailed 
on to accompany the king to Sene’ha-dwipa; but, when he faw the incorri- 
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gible wickednefs of its inhabitants, fie was wholly in defpair of effecting any 
in ‘that country, ‘and ‘paffed the night without fleep. Early in the 
his hand, he was on the point of uttering an imprecation on SaNnc’Ho'DA+ 

ui: the God of the:Ocean perceived his intent, and threw himfelf trem- 
bling at his feet, afking humbly what offence he had committed. “ Thy 
«« waters, anfwered the ‘Saint, wath.a ‘polluted region, into which the king 
«< has conduéted'me, but in which I cannot exit : give me inftantly a purer 
«* piece:of land, on whichI may refide and perform the duties of religion.” 
in that inftant-the-fea of Sanc’ma retired for the {pace of eee 
or 492 miles,'and left the’holy man in pofleffion of all ‘the ground appearing 
on ‘that derelittion: the king, on waniggtar a wines zeds cilabied 
with joy, «and caufed a {plendid palace to-be buile-on!-an ifland in’ the terri- 
tory newly acquired: it was-called .P:t'éi+f'han, becaufe Prr’nt refided in. 
it, having married 'the hundred daughters of Priamo’ DA ; and, en his begin- 
ning to read leétures on the Veda, he was in’a fhort ‘thme attended by nu- 
merous diftiples. This fable, which had, probably, fome foundation in truth, 
is related in a book, entitled Vifwa-/éra-pracd/a, ora Declaration of what1s 
moft excellent in the Unrver/e. 











Pit’utst’na’Nn coitld hot be very diftant from Cardama-(Phah, or the 
City of Thebes, to which, according to the Bréhmdnda, the Sage’s daughter, 
from him called Pait’utnr, ufed to go almoft every day for the purpofe of 
worthipping Mawa‘pe'va: it deems, therefore, to be the Parhros of Scripture, 
mamed Pathures by the Greek interpreters, and Pathurisby Puiny, from 
whole context it appears to have ftood)at no great diftance from Thebes; and 
it was, ‘certainly, in-Upper Egypt. It was prob ably the fame place, which 
Pro.emy calls Tatbyris, either by-miftake or in conformity tothe pronun- 

tf3 
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| ciation of the Erdiopians, who generally fabfiituted the letter T for P, which 
they could not articulate = frony the data in Prox EMy,it could not have been 
above ‘fix miles to. the weftof Thebes, and was, therefore, in that large illand 
formed by:an' arm ‘of the Ni/-, which branches out at Ermenth, sand rejoins 
the main body of the river.at the Memnonium. According to’ the old Egyp- 
trans, ‘the fea had left! all Upper Erypt from the Cataracts as.far ‘as Memphis; 
and the diftance between thofe two places is nearly that mentioned in the Py. 
‘vanas; or about a hundred yéjans: the God of the Ocean, it feems, had at- 
‘tempted’ to regain the land, which he had been forced to relinguifh; but 
‘Mauna be‘va, (with a new title derived from Nasuas, or the ffy, and 
Aswara or sord) effe@ually ftopped his encroachments; and this was the 
origin of Nabbab-/Phan, or Memphis, which was the moft diftinguifhed 
among the many confiderable places in Mijra, and which appears to have 
confifted of feveral detached parts; as. 1. Ugra-/’hén, fo called from Uscra, 
the Ucnoreus of the Greeks; 2. Nabhab, the Noph of Scripture ; 3. a part 
named Mifra; 4. Méhana-/Phén, which may, perhaps, be the prefent Mo-~ 
bannan ; and 5. Laya- han, or Laya-vati, vulgarly pronounced Layati, the 
‘fuburb of Lete, or Letopolis, 


Ro pana-/P4an, or the place of Weeping, is the ifland in the lake or 
Marijfha, or Meris, concerning which we have the following Indian ftory. in 
the Vifwafara-pracafa. 


Per’r'-suca, who had a power of feparating his foul from his body, vo- 
luntarily afcended toward heaven ; and his wife Ma‘Rrsua’, fuppofing him 
finally departed, retired to a wildernefs, where fhe fat on a hillock, fhedding 
tears fo abundantly, that they formed a lake round it; which was afterwards 
hamed Agru-tirt’ ba, or the holy place of tears: its waters were black, or very 
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dark azure, and the fame colour is afcribed by STRABO to, thofe of Maris, 
Her fon Me'p'uy, or Me’ru1, Suca had alfo renounced. the world,. and, 
feating himéelf near her, performed the fame religious aufterities : their devo- 
_tion was fo fervent and fo long continued, that the inferiour Gods began to 
apprehend a diminution. of their own influence,. At length Ma’risHa,. dying 

petivrata, or dutiful to her lord, joined. him among the Vi ifenuclbca,.. or inha- 
bitants of Visunu’s heaven; and her fon, having. folemnized , the obfeqies 

of them both, raifed a fumptuous temple, i in which he placed a flatueofV ISH = 

Nu, at the feat of his weeping mother; whence. it acquired the appellation 

of Rodana-/Phana. ‘* They, who make ablutions in the lake of A fru-tirt’ bay 
“ fays the Hindu writer, are purified from their fins and exempt fror worlds 
« ly affections, afcending after death to the heaven of Visunu; and they,. 
‘* who worthip the-deity at Rodanaa/t "han. enjoy heavenly blif, without being 
« fubje& to any future tranfmigration.” No lake in the world, except. that 
of Maris, correfponds, both in name and. in circumftances, with that of 
Ajru-tirt ba and the ifland in the midft of it, which-was alfo called Mérbi, 
or Mérhi-/?ban from the name of the prince, who confecrated it: the two 
ftatues on it were faid by the Greeés to be thofe of Mais and his queen ;. -but 
they appear from the Puranas to have been. thof of Visunu, or Osr1r1s, and 
of Ma‘risua’, the mother of Maris; unlefs the image of the God was 
confidered in fubftance as that. of the departed king, who, in. the language of 
the Hindu theologians, was wholly ed/oréed in the divine effence. Three lakes, 
in. the countries adjacent to the Ns, have names in.the Purans derived from 
aéru, or tearss, firlt,, Séed/ru, or. Tears of Sorrow, another name for Ajru- 
tirt’ ha, or Maris; fecondly, Herfoafru, or Tears of Foy; and, thirdly, 
‘Anandafra, or Tears-of an teward pleafurable fenfation ; to both which be- 

long legendary narratives in the Purdnas. One of the infernal rivers was 
named Afrumati, or the Tearful ; but the frit of them was Vaitarant, where 
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a boatman had been ftationed to ferry over the fouls of mortals into the region 
of YAMA: the word vifarana, whence the name of the river js derived, al- 
Judes to the fare given for the paflage over it. 

Hl, ‘We muft now {peak particularly of Sanc’ha-dwipa Proper, or the 
Tland of Shells, as the word literally fignifies ; for Sanc’ha Thieans a fea-fhell, 
and is generally applied ‘to the large buccinum : ‘the Red Sea, which abounds 
with thells of extraordinary fize aiid beitity, was confidered de part of the 
Sanc'hébdbi, or Sanc’bédadhi 3 and the natives of the country before us ware 
large collars of thells, aecording to Srr ao, both for ornament and as amu- 
Jets. In the Puranas, however, it is declared, that the dwipa had the appel- 
Tation of Sanc’ba, becaufe tts inhabitants Ieied In Jbetls, or in caverns of rocks 
hollowed like ‘fhells and with eritrances like the mouthe of them: ‘thers 
infift, that ‘the mountains themfelves, in ‘the hollows of which ‘the people 
fought fhelter, were no more ‘than immienfe heaps of fhells thrown on fhote 
by the waves and con{olidited by time. ‘The ffrange idea of an aétual habi- 
tation in a fhell was not unknown to the Greeks, who reprefent young Nerites, 
and one of the two Currps, living in fhells on the coat 6f that very £4, 
Fromm all circumiftanices colletted it appears, that Sarc’ha-dwipa, ina Confin- 
ed fenfe, was the Trogladytica of the ancients, and included ‘the Whole we@ern, 
fhore of the Red Sea; ‘but that, in an é&Xtenfive accepration, it comprifed 
Africa: the Troghodytes, or inhabitants of caves, are calléd in Sctipture alfo Sy- 
kim, becaufe they dwelt in fucas, or dens; Dut it is probable, ‘that the word /uca 
which means a den only in a fecondary fenfe, and fignifies “alfo an arJour,“s 
booth, or a tent, was originally takén, in’ the fenfe of a ave, from Sanc’ha; a 
name given by the firlt inhabitants “of the Troghdytica to the rade-places of 
Thelter, which they found or contrived in’the mountams, and which bore Yome 
refemblanice'to' the mouths of large fivllt. ‘The word Sanc'ba-teibipa has alfo 
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ia fome of the Purdnas.a Senfe yet more limited, andis reftrained, to 

inhabited hy sn Sealant Snel aceite which. included, the mountai 

or the Senpent, and the Abyfinian. kingdom of Tigré: be ime regan i 
weer, Seasetirace called Sand Henanrsarcia reported to bea wondertully ine 

) atered; by noble rivers. and, fireame,, scamseitcnicisteeclia baal 

wfuland beautiful trees, andj a hundred. ydians in length or 4.92 miles; sii 

menfios, which-correfponds. 

ern limit of Tigré to the northern: xtremity.o jountain 

between the C#licd of Cait, and the fea; its. eri amc the. Slane’ ha- 

ene galled Mdina and, its‘ capital city-near the fea-fhore, where the royal 
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defcends ATRIg: COF erning, whom, we, (hall: prefently, Speaks more. at 
Lise bak sales langoage oh Naihtaatie ship seis anion en pheigodl 





Gondons of’ Mi Bur ron and-Kuleure Grif i bamennty called Rakds by the 
Arabian fabulitts and by: Marco: Pato, of mere creatures: of: | aginati 
lilse the Sr’morciof thé: Perfans, whom. Sap ¥ deferibes as receiving his. dail 
allowance on the: mountain of Kaf: whatever be the truths, helesend-ch 
Sane’ba-néga and Garad@ is thus: told in the ancient books: of the Hindus, 


Tre king of Serpents formerly reigned: in- Chacra-giri, a mountain very 
fir to the caftward’; but his fubjects:were obliged by: the power of GARUD A 
to fupply that'enormous ‘bird’ with a fnake cach day: their king apy length 

iunfed to give theidaily: provifion, and. intercepted it himifelf when it was fens 
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by his ferpentine race, ‘This enraged Garup'’a, who threatened to devour 
the fnakes and their king; nor would his menaces have been vain, if they had 
not all retired to Sanc’ha-dwip, where ‘they fettled in Senc’ba-vena between 
the Cah and the fea, near the {tation of Swim Ca’ rrice ya, God of Arms; 
where they are fuppofed to live ftill unmolefted, ‘becaufe Garup’a dares not 
approach the manfion of that more powerful divinity. <* They, days ‘the 
" Indian writer, Who perform yearly and daily rites in honour of Sane’na- 
é Na'GA, will acquire immenfe riches: that royal ferpent is alfo: called 
SANC" HA=MUC" HA, becaufe his mouth was like that of a thell, and the Gme 
denomination is given to the rocks, on which he dwelt.. The Mountains of 
Shakes are mentioned by the Nudian Geographer, afd are to this day called 
Hibés, which in Arabick means a fnake tn: general according to JauneRt, 
and @ particular [pecies of ferpent according to Maipa‘’n1: the fame region 
was named Ophiufa by the Greeks, who fometimes extended that appellation 
tothe whole African continent. ~The breath of Sane’ba-ndga’is believed by 
the Hindus to be a | fiery poifonous wind, which burfs and deftroys animals and 
vegetables to the diftarice of a ‘hundred yéjans round the place of his’ refidence } 
and by this hypothefis they account for the dreadful effe@ts of the Jjamitm, or 
hot evenomed wind; which blows from the mountains of Huédé through the 
whole ‘extent ‘of the Defert. Two Ri/bis, or Saints, named AGAsT1 and © 
A’s T1¢ A undertook ‘to ftop fo tremendous an evil: the firft of them repaired 
for that purpofe to Sanc’ba-vana, where he took his abode at a place, thence 
called Agaft-b4uvana, near the fea-fhore and not frameCeétimé ; but the gentle 
means, to which he had recourfe with the royal {nake, proved ineffectual. 
fistTica, by harfher meafures, had more fuccefs; and made.the, {nake, fay 
the’ Brabmens, not only tra€table, but even well-difpofed to all fuch, as refs 
peétfully approached him: he even reduced the fize of the ferpent fo.much, 
as to-carry him about in an earthen veflel ; and crowds of people are now, faid 
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to worthip him at the place of his refidence near the river Ca@. ‘This is, pro- 
bably, the fnake Herep1 fo'famed throughout Egypt: the Mujelmans infift, 
that it is a S4aikb of that name transformed into a fnake ; the C4érsfrans, that 
itis Asmopeus mentioned in’the book of Togir, the A/bmmigh-div of the 
Perfian romances; and the Hindus are equal to them in their fuperftitious 
notions. _My-dearned friends at Cast inform me, thatthe facred f{nake is at 
this day vifited by travelling Sannyafis; but I cannot affert this as a fact, hav- 
ing never feen any Hindw, who had travelled fo far: thofe, whom I have feen, 
had never gone beyond the Euphrates; but they affured me, that they would 
have paffed that river, if they had not been deterred -by reports of difturbances 
among the 4raé chiefs to the weftward. ‘The boldeft religious adventurers, 
among the Sannyafs, are thofe from.the northweft of India; for no native of 
Bengal, or, indeed, of the countries eaft of the Ganges, would now attempt 
(at leaft I never heard of any, who had attempted) fuch perilous journeys. 
As to the belief of the Hirdus, that 'AsTica put an effectual flop to the 
fiery breath of Sanc’ha-ndga, or the Samtim, it appears from the relation of 
Mr. Bruce, that the fecond publick-{pirited faint had no more fuccefs than 
the firft. 


WE mutt obferve, that naga, or motionle/s, is a Sanferit name for a moun- 
tain, and that ndga, its regular derivative, fignifies both a mountain-/nake 
and a wild e/ephant: accordingly we read of an elephant-king in Sanc'ha, who 
reigned on the banks of the Mareé, thence ‘called Sanc’ha-nagé; and, when 
Crisuna had flain both him and his fubject elephants, -their domes were 
heaped on the banks of the Tacazzé, which from that event had the name of 
AAP bimati. 


‘Tue other parts of Sanc’ha-dwip Proper, adjacent to the fea, were inha- 
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bited by the fubjects of Sanc’na’sura, whofe palace was a /hell in the ocean; 
but they are faid to have refided in fbells on or near the mountains ef the 
Ajrican continent: they: are reprefented as cannibals, and ever as demions 
incarnate, roaming by night and plundering the flat country, from which 
they carried off men, women, and children, whom they devoured a/rue ;. that 
is, perhaps; as raw flefh is now eaten in Aiyfina. From this account it 
fhould feem, that the Same’ safuras lived in the caves of mountains along the 
coaft;, while: their king refided in a cavern of the {mall ifland Suakem, where 
there ftill is. a confiderable town, in the middle of a large bay: he there, pro- 
bably, concealed his plunder, and thence was reported’ to dwell in the ocean. 
The name of that ifland: appears derived from Suébim, the plural of SuéJ in 
Hebrew, and the Sanc’h of the Hindus: by the ancient Geographers. it is cal- 
led both Sukbe, and the Harbour of preferving Gods, from the prefervation, 1 
fuppofe, of Sanc’ha-dwip and its inhabitants by the drvine affiftance of Crisn- 
NAs Who, with anarmy of deities, attacked and defeated Sanc’HaA‘suRA; pur- 
fuing him even through. the fea, where he drew the monfter: from his fbell, 
and put-him to, death. 


Besipes thefe firft inhabitants of Sanc'ha-dwipa, who-are decribed by the 
Mythologifts as e/ephants, demons, and jnakes, we find a race, called S hanc’hd- 
yanas, who are the real Troglodytes, or Shangalas; for /a is a regular termina- 
tion of Sanfcrit adjectives, as Bhdgala, fortunate ; mala, lion-like; and: 
Bengala, which properly means belonging to the country of Benga; they were 
the defcendants of Arni before. named, whofe hiftory, being clofely conneét- 
ed with that.of the Sacred J/fes in the weft, deferves peculiar attention. He 
{prang, fay the writers of the Purdnas, from the mind of Brana‘, who 
appointed him a Prajépati, or Lord of Creatures, commancing him to pro- 
duce anumicrous race, and intrufting him with the Védes, which had exifted 
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eternally in the divine idea, that he might inftraét his pofterity in their civil 
and religious duties. ATR1 firft repaired to a weftern region, where he be= 
came the father of the lovely Tubina-raémi, or with dewy beams: he thence 


pafled into the country watered by the river Sanc’ha-ndga, where proceeding 


to the Sanc’ba-mue'ba hills, he fat on the Sweta-giri, or White Mountain, 
fixed in deep meditation on the author of his exiftence. His arrival was 
quickly known throughout the country; and the few inhabitants of it came 
to worfhip him, bringing even their wives and daughters, that they might 
bear children by fo holy a perfonage; but his days and nights bemg wholly 
devoted to contemplation and facred acts, his only time for dalliance was dur- 
ing*the morning twilight: he became, however, the anceftor of a confiderable 
nation, who were diftributed, like other Amdus, into the facerdotal, military, 
commercial, and fervile clafles. 


His firft born Sanc’na’yana hada fair complexion and great bodily 
ftrength, but was irreligious, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden fieth, 
and living in the caverns of rocks ;_nor were his brethren and their offspring 


better in the end than himfelf: thus the ews, who have borrowed many 


Indian fables, which were current, I fuppofe, among their neighbours, injift 
in their Talmud, that Anam begat none but demons, till he was 150 years 
old (a). The pious patriarch, deeply afflicted by the vices of his children, 


~~ expoftulated with. them Jong in vain, and, feeing no remedy, contented him- 


felf with giving them the beft advice; teaching them how to make more 
habitable caves in the mountains, pa//is, or arbours under trees, and gddjbas, 
or inclofures for their herds ; permitting them to eat what they pleafed ; com- 
manding them to dwell conftantly on the mountains affigned to them, and to 
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Ke particul:r care of the fpot, which their forefather had inhabited, calling 
it from his name 4¢ri-/f'hdn. After this arrangement, he left them and went 
to the country near the Sixdbu,.or Indus, fettling on the Dévanica mountains; 
where he avoided the morning twilight, which had before been unprof{perous, 
and produced a race eminent in virtue; for whom,. when they multiplied, he 
built the famous city of Nagara, emphatically fo called, and generally named 
Deéwa-nagara, which ftood near: the fite of the modern Cadul, 


Since the Swets-girt, on which Atri-ft bdr is declared to have {tood, was 
af no. great diftance from the river Sanc’ba-ndga, it is, moft probably, the 
fame with the Amba-tzaada, or White Mountain, mentioned by. Mr.. Bruce; 
who fays, that it is the moft confiderable.fettlement of the Stangalas ; it ftands 
almoft due north-weift from Doberowa, and is nearer by one third to the. Ma~ 
reé than to the Tacazzé. The pailis,. or arbours, of the Shangalas are fully 
defcribed by Mr. Bruce, in a manner entirely conformable to the defcrip- 
tions of them in the Purdnas, except that they are not {aid always to be co- 
vered with. fhkins: the Pallis of India live ftill. in fimilar arbours during the 
greateft part of the year. That the Sanc'hdyanas. were the predeceflors of the 
Stangallas, I.have no doubt ; though the former are faid to have white com~- 
plexions, and the latter to be black; far, not. to infift, that the climate alone 
would in a long courfe of years cffect-a change of complexion, it. is probable,, 
that the race might be mixed, or.that moft.of the old and genuine Sanc’halas 
might have been exterminated 3and PLINY mentions a race of white Ethiopi~- 
ans, who lived to the weft of the Nik. (¢) Though. 4tri-Phan be applied. 
in the Purdns to: the country alfo of the. Sanc’hdyanas, as well as to the fta— 
tion of At R1, yet the regular derivative from his. name is Atreya-; and we: 

(#). Lib. 5, Cap. 70. 
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find accordingly a part of Ersmpia named Etheria by the Greeks, who called 
its inhabitants Aitferi ; and Str aro confines this app-llttion to a particular 
tribe, who feem tobe the Affir of Proteny, and lived near the conflucnde 
of the Tacazzé® and the Mared: (a) they were A’treyas or defcended from 
Arrt; but the Greeés, as ufual, referred a foreign epithet to a word in their 
ewn language. In the Disnyfacks of Nonnus we read of ‘Astqés Mew, 
which is tranflated Merce with perpetual fummer ; but, furely, the word can 


have no fuch meaning ; and Merce muft have been fo named, becaule it was 


once the capital of /Etheria. (4). \ 

It appears from the Purdns, that the Sane’ bayanas, or old Slangallas, were 
not deftitute of knowledge; and the Brdésmens admit, that they poffeffed’ a 
part at leaft of the Vedas. | 


IV. Tue hiftory of the Cutila-cé/as, or men with curled bair, is dit 
guifed in the following legend. SAGARA,.an ancient monarch, who gave 
his name to the /arara, or océedn, was going to perform the 4Swamidba, 
or facrifice of a bare; when’ Inpra defcended and ftole the victim, which 
he conveyed to a place, near the mouth of the Gangé, where the fage 
€CAPILA was intent on his religious aufterities: the God of the firmament 
there tied'the horfe by the fide of the holy man, and retired unperceived by 
him. The monarch, miffing the confecrated horfe, difpatched his /ixty 
' thoufand fons, or defcendants, in fearch of him: they roved over the whole 
earth, and, finding him at laft near the marifion of Carita, accufed him 


of the facrilege, and began’ to treat him with violence ; but 2 flanie iffued. 


from the eyes of the faint, which confumed them all inan inftant. Their 
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father, being apprized of their death, fent an army againft CAPpina, who 
flood fixed to receive them; and, when they approached, unbound his jaed, 
or dong plaited Aair, and, giving it a twift, ftruck the ground twice or thrice 
with it, cafting an odligue glance of contempt on his adverfaries = in that-mo- 
ment an army of men with curled) hair fprang from the earth, attacked the 
legions of SaGar, and defeated them. After their wictory they returned to 
the Sage, afking who they were, and.demanding a fit place of abode.— 
Capita told them, that they were Fatépat, or produced by the Fall of. bis 
focks on the ground; that from the fide look, which he had caft on his 
enemies, their hair was catia, or crifp; that they fhould thence be called 
Cut ilas and Cutila-cé fas; that they muft be yat'hatar’hyas, or live as they were, 
when produced by him, that is, always prepared for’ juft war; that they 
muft repair to Sanc'ba-dwip, and form a fettlement, in which they would 
encountergmany difficulties and be continually harraffed by bad neighbours ; 
but that, whep Crisuna fhould overpower and deftroy Sanc'Ha‘suRa, 
He would eftablihh their empire, and fecure it from future moleftation. 
They accordingly travelled through the interior Cujha-dwipa, where the 
greateit part of them chofe to remain, and received afterwards a terrible 
_ Averthrow from Paras-ra‘ma: the others pafled into sauc'ha-dwip, and 
fettled on the banks of the Cé/i; but, having revolted againft De‘va- 
NAHUSHA, they were almoft wholly extirpated by that potent monarch. 


VioLenT feuds had Jong fubfidted between the family of Gautama on 
one fide, and thofe of Viswa'MITRA and. JAMADAGN«1 on the other: 
the kings of Cufba-dwip within took the part of Gaurama; and the 
Haibayas, a very powerful nation in. that country, (whom I believe to have 
been Perfant) were inveterate againft Jamapagni, whom they killed 
after defeating his army, Among the confederates in Cufha-dwipa were the 
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Rémacas, or dreffed in Aair-cloth; the. Sacas, and a tribe of siti called 
Sacafénas; the Hindus of the C/hatriya clafS, who then lived on the banks of 
the Chac/ius, or Oxus ; the Paraficas, a nation beyond the Nile; the Barbaras, 
or people of Nubia; the inhabitants of Camdga ; the Cirdtds and Haritas, 


two tribes of the Pallis; and the Ywvanas, of dnceftors of the Greeks.— — 


Thefe allics entered India, ind defeated the troops of Viswa'MITRA in the 
country, called Yucdba-bbiimi, of the Land of War, now Yebud, between the 
Indus and the Bebat.- 


Parasu-Ra'may; the fon of JAMaDAGNI, but fuppofed’ afterwards to 
have been’ portion of the divine effence in a human form, was enraged at the 
Giccek of the confederates; and circulated a publick declaration, that Na‘rep 
had urged him to extirpate them entirely; affuring him, that the people of 
Cusha-dwipa, whe dwelt in the hollows ‘of mountains, were cravyddas, or 
carnivorous? and: that their king Cravya’pa'paiPeTt, or Chief Ruler of 
Cannibals, ad: polluted both earth and. water, which were two of the cight 
forms of Ysa, with the mangled limbs-and blood of the ftrangers, whom 
he and his-aboniinable fabjects had cruelly devoured. - After this procla- 
mation, Paras'u-ra'mMa invaded Cufha-dwip, and attacked the: army of 
CRAVYA'DA’DHIPETI, -who'ftépped from the ranks, and challenged him to 
fingle combat: ‘they began with hurling rocks at each other; and Rama was 
nearly crufhed under-a mountain thrown by his adverfary, but, having difen- 
gaged himfelf, he darted’ huge erpents; which’enfolded the giant in an inex- 


tricable mwze,..and at length deftroyed him: The d/ood of the mon{ter form- : 


ed the Lobite-c’handa,. and that of his army, the-Ldditésé, or river with 
bloody waters: it is, I believe, the ADonts of the ancients, now called Naéru 


Ipra‘ui’M, the waters of which, at certain feafons of the year, have a fin- 


guine tint. I fuppofe: Cravya'pa’DHIPATI to be the Lycurcus 
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Eponos of the Greeks, who reigned in Palefine and in the country around 
Damafcus: his friend Caicr’y.a, whom the Greeés called OnonTEs, renew- 
ed the fight, and was alfo flain. ‘Then came the king of the Cut tla-céjas, 
and Maua'sya'ma, ruler of the Syama-muc' bas, and ufually refiding in Arve. 
han, or Arabiay the former of whom I conceive -to.be Br EMYs; and the 
fecond ArABus, whom the Greed Mythologiits alfo named Qropanpas 
and ORUANDEs: they fought a Jong time with valour, but were defeated; 
and, on their humiliating them{elves and imploring forgivenefs, were allowed 
to retire, with the remains of their army, to the banks of the Cat, where 
they fettled; while Parasu-ra'ma, having terminated the war in Cufha- 
dwipa, returned to his own country, where he was deftined to meet with 
adventures yet more extraordinary, 


Tuts legend is told nearly in the fame manner by the poet Noynvs, a 
mative of Ezypt; who fays, that, after the defeat of Lycurcus, the Arads 
yielded and offered facrifices to Baccuyps; a title corrupted from Buaca- 
VAT, or the preferving power, of which a ray or portion had become incarnate 
in the perfon of PARAsu-RaMaA: he relates, that ““Bremys with curled 
“ hair, chief of the ruddy, or Erythrean Indians, held u p a dloodlefs olive- 
* branch with the fupplicating troops, and bowed a fervile knee to Dionysos, 
“ who had flain his Indian fubjects; that the God, beholding him bent ‘to 
** the ground, took him by the hand and raifed him: but conveyed him, to- 
“* gether with his many-tongued people, far from the dark Erythrean Indians, 
“* (fince he abhorred the government and manne?s of DeRIADEUs) to the 
ee fkirt of Arabia; that He, near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the happy 
a“ region and gaye a name to the inhabitants of its towns; but that rapid 
“ Bremys pafied onward to the mouth of the Nile with feven branches, 
** deftined to be a contemporary ruler over the people of Erhjopia; that the 
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*« low ground of Etherian Mercé received him asa chief, who fhould leave 
*« his name to the Blemyes born in fabfequent ages.” (a). 
Pi 

THe emigration of the Cutila-ct/as from India to Egypt i is moninlied likewife 
by PHirostratus in his. life of APoLtonivs. When that fingular man 
vifited the Bradmens, who lived on the hills, to the north of Sri-nagara, at 
a place now called Trildct-xdrdyana near the banks of the Cedara-ganga, thé 
Chief Brdbmen, whom he calls: Tarcuas, gave him the following relation 
concerning the origin of the Erdiopians; ‘*; They refided, faid he, formerly‘in 
** this country, under the dominion of a king, named GancGes; during 
“« whofe reign the Gods took particular care of them, and the Earth produced | 
ibandantly whatever was neceflary for their fubfiftence ; but, having flain 

«« their king, they were confidered by other Jmdians as defiled and abominable. 
“. Then the feeds, which they committed to the earth, rotted; their women 
** had conftant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, wherever they began 
** to build places of abode, the ground fank and their houfes fell: the ‘fpirit 
of the murdered king inceflantly haunted them, and would not be appeafed, 
“* until the actual perpetrators of the murder had been buried alive’ and even 
“then the earth forbad them to remain longer in this country.: 'Their’ fove- 
“ reign, a fon of the river Ganges, was near ten cubits high, and the moft 
** majeftick -perfonage, that ever appeared in form of man: his fither 
** had once very nearly overflowed all India, but he directed the courfe of the 
* waters toward the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to:the land; 
« the goddefs of which fupplied him,. while he livedswith abundince; and 
“ fully avenged his death.” (4). The bafis of this ‘tale is unqueftionably’ Jy- 
dian, pene it be Sete corrupted. in’ fome Ae no Brabmen was 
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ever named Jarchas, which may be a corruption of Arfta, or Arcjia, ‘or, 
pollibly, of Yasca, the name of a fige, who wrote a gloffary for the /#iz;; 
nor was the Ganges ever confidered as a mele deity; but the fon of Ganea’, 
or GANGE YA, Was acelebrated hero. Atcording to the Hind legends,’ when 
Captia had deftreyed the children of Sacara, and ‘his army of ‘Cutthe- 
cejas had migrated to another dwipa, the Indian monarch was long inconfo- 
lable; but his great grandfon Buaci’rat’na conducted the prefent Ganges 
to the {pot, where.the afhes of his kindred lay; and they were no fooner 
touched by the divine water, than the fixty thoufand princes f{prang to life 
egain: another story is, that, when the Ganges and other great rivers were fwolh 
to fuch a degree, that the goddefs of : Earth “was apprehenfive of a general 
inundation, BuacrRat’ira (leaving other holy men‘to take care’ of ‘inferi- 
our rivers) led the‘Ganges,:from him named ‘Bhaégirat’ $i, to the ocean, and 
rendered her falutary to :the earthy inftead of déftru@ive to it. ) Theft tales 
are obvioufly the fame in fabftance with that told by Tarcuas, but with fome 
‘Variations and additional circumftances. APorLonius mot certainly had no 
knowledge of .the ‘Indian language; ‘nords it on the whole credible, that he 
was ever in India or Ethiopia, or even at Babylon: he never wrote an account 
of his travels ; but the fophift PHILosTRATUS,-who fecms to have had a 
particular defign.in writing the hiftory. of his life; might have poffeffed valua- 
ble materials, by the.occafional ufe of which he impofed more’ eafily on the 
publick. Some traveller might have converfed with a fet of ignorant Sannyé~ 
Sy who had, what moft of them now have, an imperfect knowledge of 
ancient legends concerning the Déverds; and the defcription, which Pur. 
LOSTRATUs gives, of the place in the hills, where the fuppofed Brabmens 
_refided, .correfponds exaétly with a, place called Triléct-ndrayana in the Pi 
rans, which has been defcribed to me from the information of Sartyijis, Who 
Agnorantly call it Triyégi-nérdyan ; but for a perticular cccovnt of it, I mutt 
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refer. to. a geographical and hiftorical defcription of the Ganges and the coun- 
tries adjacent to it, which I have nearly dines. 
\; 

Tue people named Cuti/a-cdfas are held i forme Brdbmens to be the fame 
with the Hé/pastias, or at leaft a branch of them; and, fome fuppote, that 
the Hafyast’as are the before-mentioned remnant of the Cut ila-cé/as, who 
firtt fettled on the banks of the Nile, and, after their expulfion from Egypt by 
De‘vA-NAHUSHA, were fcattered over the African deferts : the Gaitull, or, 
Gaityli, were of old the moft powerful nation in //rica, and I fhould fuppofe 
them to be defcendants of the firft Cutilas or Cutils (for fo they are frequently 
called, efpecially in converfation) who fettled firft near the Cé/f river, and 
were alfo named Ha/yasi/as; but they mutt have dwelt formerly in Bengal, if 
there, be‘any hiftorical bafis for the legend of Capita, who was performing 
acts of religious aufterity-at the mouth of the Ganges near old Sagar, or Ganga 
in the Sunderbans. They were black and had curled hair, like the Egyptians 
in the time of Heroporus; but at prefent there. are no fuch negros. in 
India, except in the Andaman iflands, which are now faid to be peopled by 
cannibals, as they were, according to PToLeMy, at. leaft eighteen hundred 
years ago: from Andaman the Greeks made Eudaimon,. and conceived. it to be 
the refidence of a good genius. It:is certain, that very ancient ftatues of Gods 
in India have crifp hair and the features of negros :. fome have caps, or tiaras, 
with curds depending over their forebead:, according to the precife meaning of 
the epithet Cut: d/aca; others, indeed, feem to have their locks curled by art. 
and braided above ina thick knot; but I have. feen many. idols,.on which 
the woolly.appearance of the hair was fo well reprefented as to preclude all: 
doubt ; and we may naturally fuppofe, that they were made by the Cut tla-cé/as,. 
when they prevailed in this country. The Pramens afcribe thofé idols to» 
the Bauddbas, and nothing can hurt them more, than to fay that any of thei 
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own Gods had the figure of Haba/bis, or negtos; and even the hair of Bup. 
BHA himfelf, for whom they have “no {mall degree of refpect, they confider 
as twifted in braids, like that of fome modern Sannydfis; but this will not 
account for the thick lips and flat nofes of thofe ancient imagés; nor can it 
reafonably be doubted, that a rice of negros formerly had powerand pre-eminence 
in India. ‘In feveral parts of India the mountaineers have {till forhe refers blance 
to negros in their countenance and Hair, which is curled and has a tendency 
to wool: it is very probable, that, by i intermarriages with ‘other otitcafts, who 
have black complexions but ftraight hair, they have changed in a courfe of 
ages, like the Cut'ila-cé/as, or old Egyptians ; for the modern Cefts are far from 
anfwering to the defcription given by Heroporus, and their features differ 
confiderably from thofe of the mummies, and of ancient’ flatucs brought 
from Egypt, whence it appears, that their anceftors had large eyes w ith none, 
flit, projecting lips, and folded ears of a remarkable fize 


VY. OF the Siena ce has, who migrated from India, the origin is not 
yet perfectly known ; but their faces were black, and their heir ftraight, like 
that of the Hindus, who dwell on the plains : they were, I believe, the 
Jiraight-batred Exhiops of the ancients; (a) and their king, farnamed Mau a’ 
SYAMA, or the Great Black, was probably the king Arasus, mentioned 
by the Greek Mythologifts, who was contemporary with Nixvs, They 
were much attached to the Crt’ la-cé fas, whence we may infer, that the reli- 
gious tenets of the two nations were nearly the fume. It is believed, that they 
were the firft inhabitants of 4rva -/PLan, or Arabia, but pafied thence into 
Ajrick and fettled on the banks of the Nie: the part of Egy pt, which lies to 
the eaft of that river, is by fome comes as part of Arabia; and the Pee 
a Pt 4 i th b 
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ple, who lived bétween the Mediterranean and Mersé, were by Jusa faid to 
be Arabs, 


“VID THe firt origin of the Dénaver, or Children of Danv,’is as little 
known as that of the tribe lat mentioned; but they’ came into’ Egypt fori | 
the welt of Drdia; and their leader Was Bert, thence named Da NAVE'NDRA, 
Whe lived at the time, when the Padma-mandira was ereéted onthe banks of 
the Cimxdvael: the Dénavas, whom he governed, are frequently sieHitidned 
in the Purdnas among the inhabitants of countries adjacent to the Cait. 


As to the SYri-rajya, or country governed by aomen, the Hindus aflert, 
that the fovereion of it was always a Quéen, and that all her officers, civil 
and ‘militiry, were females, while the great body of the nation lived as in 
other Goulitries; but they have not in this refpect carried the extravagance of 
fible to the fime pitch with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons: 
it is related jn the Mullari Mahasmya, that, when Ra’vana was apprehen- 
five of being totally defeated, he fent his wives to diftant countries, where 
they might be feeure ; that they firft {ittled on the Jndian peninfula near the 
fite of Sriraneapattana, or Seringapatnam, but that, being difturbed in that 
ftation, part of them procteded to the north of Dwéraca in Gujardt, and part . 
into Sane’ ha-dwipa, where they formed a government of women, whence 
their fettlement was called Strérdjya. It was on the: fea-thore near ithe Cula 
fountains, extending about forty gdjanas in length, and {urrounded by low 
fwampy grounds, tamed *talabhdemi in Sanfcrit and) Daldal.in the vulgat 
idiom Sirirajya, therefore, muft be the country of Seé@, now Ajab, which 
was governed by a celebrated Queen, and the land round which has to this 
day the name of Talfal. The Cia mountaifis are that range, which extends 
fot Dobarows, the Cold’ of the ancient geographers, to the fouree of the 
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Tacazzi, which Proremy calls the marth of Coké; a word, which I fup-. 
pole to be derived from the Sanferit. 


VII. YAvANa is a regular participial form of the root: yx, to mix; fo 
that yavana, like mira, might have fignified no more than a mingled people : 
but, fince yoni, or the female nature, is alfo derived from the fame root, many 
_ Pandits infift, that the. Yavanas were fo named from their obftinate «flertion 
of a fuperiour influence in the female, over the inga, or male nature, in pro= 
ducing a perfect offspring. It may feem ftrange, that a queftion of mere 
phyfiology should have occafioned not only a vehement religious conteft, but 
even a bloody was; yet the fact appears to.be hiftorically true, though the 
Hindu writers have drefled it up, as ufual, in a veil of extravagant allegories 
and. mytfteries, which we fhould call ob{cene, but which they confider as 
awfully facred.. They reprefent Na’rRa’yana xwving, as his name implies, 
on the waters, in the character of the Jirft male, and the principle of all nature, 

which was wholly furrounded in. the beginning by tamas, or darknefs, the 
- Chaus and primordial Nigét. of the Greek Mythologiits, and, perhaps, the 
Thaumaz or Thamas of the ancient Egyptians: the Chaos is alfo called Pra- 
CRITI, or crude Nature, and the male deity has the name of Purusna, 
from whom. proceeded Seéfi, or power, which, when it is aferibed to the 
earth, in contradiftinétion to the waters, is denominated Mdlara Sa&t, or, 
the power of containing or-conceiving ; but that- power in its firft ftate was raq 
ther a ¢endency or aptitude, and lay. dormant or inent,. until it was excited by. 
the ézja, or vivifying principle, of the plaftick I'swana. This. power, o 
aptitude, of nature is reprefented under the fymbol of the yoni, or bbhage,. 
while the onimating principle is exprefied hy the dinga: both are united by the 
creative power, Brauma’; and the yéni has been called the save! of 
Visknu, not identically, but nearly; for, though it is held in the Vedanta, 
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that the divine fpirit penetrates Or pervades all nature, and though the Saé#i 
be confidered asan emanation from’ that fpirit, yet the emanation ‘Is’ nevet 
wholly detached from its force, ‘and the penetration is never fo perfect as to 
beceme:a total union or identity. “In another point of view BRAHMA cores 
refponds with the Chrontcs, or Time; of the Greek mytholoz'fts’; for through 
generations pafs on fucceflively, ages and periods are by him put in mo- 
tion, terminated, and renewed; while he dies and fprings-to birth alternately ; 
his exiftence or energy continuing:for a hundred of 4: years, during which he 
produces and devours all bzings of lefs longevity.. Visunw reprefents water, 
or the humid. principle ;! and IswarA, fre, which reoreatesor deftroys, is it 
is differently applicd:| Prir’ntvr} oreart), and Revi, or the Sun, are feve= 
rally trimirtts, or forms Of the tree great powers acting jointly and {eparately, 
but with different natures and energies, and by their mutual action, excite 
and expand the rudiments of material fubftances. The word airtt, or form, 
isi cxactly fynonymous. with stam, and,.in a ‘fecondary fenfe, means an 
image; but in its primary acceptation, it denotes any /hape or appearance af- 
famed by a celeftial being: our! wital fouls are, according to the Véddnta, ino 
more than images, or dura, of the iepreme fpirit, and Homer places the 2a/ 
of Hercures in E/yium with other deceafed heroes, though the God himfelf 
was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly manfions.. Such a mirt:, 
fay the Hindus, .can- by ne means with any fenfation, either pleafing or 
painful, the being, from which it emaned; though it may give pleafure or 
pain to collateral emanations from the fame fource: hence they-offer no fachi- 
fices to the fupreme Effence, of which ourown fouls are wnages, but adore 
Him with filent meditation; while they make "frequent 4omas, or ob/ations, 
to fire, and perform aéts of worfhip to the Sua, the ftars, the Earth, and the 
powers of nature, which they confider as murtis, or.images, the fame in kine 
with ourlelves, but tranfcendently higher ‘in degree. The Moon is alfo a great 
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object of their adoration ; for, though. they-confider the Sun and Earth ag the 
two grand agents in the fyftem of the univerf, yet they know their recipro- 
cal action to be greatly affected by the influence of the lunar orb according to 
their feveral afpects, and ifeem even to have an idea of aftradtiin through the 
whole extent of nature. This fyitem was known to the ancient Exypptians; 
for; according to Dionorus (2), their Vuican, or elemental fire, was the 
great and powerful deity, whofe influence contributed chiefly toward the ge- 
neration-and perfection of natural bodies; while the Ocean, by which’ they 
meant water in a collective fenfe, afforded the nutriment that was neceflary; 
and the Earth was the vafe, or capacious receptacle, in which this ‘grand 
operation.of nature was-performed : hence Or Pueus defcribed the Earth as the 
unvoerfal Mother ; and this is the true meaning of the Sanjerit word Amba. 
Such is the fyftem of thofe Hindus, who admit an equal concurrence 6f the 
two principles; but the declared followers of Visunu profefs very different 
opinions from thofe adopted by the votaries of Iswarat each 4 alfo is fubs 
divided according to the degree of influence, which fome of them allow to be 
poffefled by. that principle, which on the whole they depreciate; but. the pure 
Vaifonavas are in truth the fame with the Yénjjas, of whom we thall prefently 
give a more particular account, Lio | 





Tis diverfity of opinion feems. to have occafioned the. general war, which 
is often mentioned in the: Purdzas, andwas celebrated: by the poets of the 
Wett, as the bafis of the Grecian Mythology: I mean that between the Gods, 
led by Jurprrer, and the Giants,’ or Sons of the Earth; or, in other words, 
between the followers of Iswara:and the ¥ Gnijas, or men produced, as’ they 
afferted, by Prit'nivi, a power-or form of Visunu-; for Nonnus exprefily 








(4) Diod, “Sic, B. Te 
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declares, (@) that the war in queftion arofe between the stad of feet ees 
and thofe, who acknowledged no other deities but Water and Barth: accordi: 

to both Nonnus and the Hindu Mythologifts, it began in Jndia, whence it 
was fpread over the whole globe, and all mankind appear to have —_ a pan 


In it. 





ior i 

Tuese religious and phyfiological sabtetee were difguifed, in Egypt anid 
India, under a veil of the wildeft allegories and emblems. Ont the banks of 
the Nife, Osiris was torn in pieces; and on thofe of the Ganges,..the limbs 
of his confort I's1’ or Sarr were feattered over the world,’ giving names to 
the places, where they fell, and where they flill are fuperftitioufly worthipped: 
in the book entitled Misha cal/a Janrbita, we find the Grecian {tory ‘concerning 
the wanderings of DAMATER, and the lamentations of Baccuesy for Iswa- 
RA, having been mutilated, through the imprecations of fome offended Munis, 
rambled over the whole earth, bewailing his misfortune ; while’'T’si‘ wander 
ed alfo through the world finging mournful ditties in a ftate of diftraction: 
There is a legend in the Servara/, of which the’ figurative meaning is more 
ebvious. When Satr, after the clofe of her exiftence'as the daughter of 
Dacsua, fprang again to life inthe character of Pa’Rvatr, or Mouiitain- 
dorm, {he was reunited in marriage to MAua‘pe’va: this divine pair had 
once a difpute on the comparative influence of the fexes in producing. animat- 
ed beings, and each refolved, by mutual agreement, to creaté apart a’ new 
race of men. The race produced by Mawa‘’pe'va were very numerous; and 
devoted themfelves exclufively to the worthip of the male deity ; but their 
intelleéts were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs diftorted, and their com- 
plexions of many different hues: Pa’rvatrhad at the fame time created a 
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multitude of human beings, who adoréd the ‘female power only, and were all 
well-thaped with fweet afpeéts ard fine complexions. A furious conteft en- 
faed between ‘the two rices, and'the Diigajas were defeated in battle; but 
Mana’pe'va, enraged dpdinit the Yénryar, would have deftroyed them 
_ with the fire of his eye, if Pa'rvarr had not interpofed and appeafed him; 
but he would fpare them only on condition, that they fhould inftantly leave 
the country svith-a promife to {ee ‘it fio more sand froin the yout, which they 
adoréd as the fole caufe of their exiftetice, they were named Yadvatiiie. It is 
faid, ‘in “another <paflige, ‘that, they fprang ftom the Cow “SAVILA’; but 
that cow wus an incarnation of the goddefs I's1’'; and here we find the Egyp- 
tlen legend, adopted by the ‘Gridés, of Iodhd Is1s. After their expulfion 
they fettled, according t6 the [Purdias, partly onthe botders of Faraba-dwip, 
snd:pdrtly: im the two dioipas'of Cusn a, where tley fupported themfelves by 
predatory exciirfions and piracy, and wfed ‘to coriceal their bdoty in the long 
grafs. of ‘Cujha-dwip within; but’ Parvati’ conftantly protected! them, 
and, ‘aftér the fevére puni(htiient of their tévolt againft De'va-NAnust, or 
Dionysus, gave them ai fine country; where in a thort time, they became 
a, molt flourifliing nation, .‘Thofé Yavanas, whb rémained th the lind of 
Cuswa‘and on ‘the barks /f the Gal, were perhaps the Hplenick Shep- 
herds: mentioned ih Egyptean hitkory ; and itis ‘probable, that'great. ‘part oF 
thofe, who: had revolted -againft, Dionysus, retired after their defeat inté 
Greece: all the old founders. of colonies in that country. had come originally 
from Exypt > and even the Athenians admitted, that their -anceftors formerly 
refined in the: diftricts round Sage. : ; 









7 Iris evident, that the ftrange tale in the Servera/e was invented to eft. 
blifh the opinion of the Yényancitas, ox votaries of Devi’, that the good 
fhape, ftrength, and courage of animals dependon the fuperiour influence of 
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the female parent, whofe powers, are, only . excited and put inte aétion: by, the 
male aura ; but the Lingdncitas maintain an.oppofite. doétrine, and:the known 
fuperiority of mules begotten. by horfes, over. thof, which, are: ‘brought-forth 
by mares, appears to confirm their opinion, which. might alfobe fapported 
by many other examples from the animal. and. vegetable worlds; There isa 
fe& of Hindus, by far the moft numerous of any, who, attempting ‘to reconcile 
the two fyftems, tell us, in their allegorical ftyle,, that-Pa‘kRvari’ and Ma-. 
HaDE'vA found their. concurrence effential.to the perfection of their offspring, 
and that Visuny, at the requeit of the goddefs, effected a reconciliation be-: 
tween them : hence the navel of. Visunu, by which theyimean the os tinea, 
is worthipped as one and the fame with the facred ydx. Thiscemblem!too 
was Egyptian; and the myftery, feems to. haye been folemnly typified, in: the: 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, by, the vaft umbilicus made of. ftone,, Je as 
ried, by eighty,men,, in. a deat, which reprefented the folfa navicularis > fuch 
I believe, was the myftical doat.of Ists, which, according to lege TUS; 
was adored in Ezyp? (a); we are aflured by Tacitus, that the Sxevi, one 
of the oldeft and moft powerful of the German nations, worthipped Isrs' in 
the form of a.fhip; and the Céa/deaus infifted, that the Earth, which, in the 
Hindu fyfem, reprefents. Pa‘RvaT1, was fhaped and hollowed like «an im- 
menfe doat. From,Ezypt the type was imported into Greece’; and an umthilim 
cus of white marble was, kept,at-De/pés in the fanGtuary: of the temple, where 
it was, carefully wrapt up inocloth. (4), The myfticall oat is called. allo by: 
Greck Mythologifts the cup of the Sun, in whiclh Medtues, they fay, tra— 
verfed the Ocean; and this HercuLes, accordingoth thém},owas the fon of! 
Jorirer; but the Greeks, by whom the notion of an evatara, or decent of: 
a God in a human form, had.not-been generally <dopted, confidered thofe as: 
































(2) Laétant. Divins Inflits Le 1. C.a, (é) Strab. B. 9. 420. 
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the /ris, whom ‘the Hindus confider as incarnate rays or portions, of their feve- 
ral deities: now Jupirer was'the Iswara of the Hindus and the Osiris 
of the: Egyptians ; and Hercures was’an evatira of the fame divinity ; who 
is figured, among the ruins of Lusorein; in'a boat, which eighteen men bear 
on their fhoulders: | The Dndians commonly reprefent this myftery of their 
phyfiological religion by the emblem of a Nymphaa, or Lotos, floating like a 
boat on the boundlef§ ocean ; where the whole plant fignifies both the Earth and 
the two principles of its fecundation : the germ is both Méru and the linga ; the 
petals and filaments ase the mountains, which encircle Méru, and are alfo a 
type of the yénz; the leaves.of the calyx are the four vatt regions to the car- 
dinal points of Meru, and the /caves of the plant are the dwipas or ifles, round 
the land of ‘faméu. Another of their‘emblems is called 4rgha, which means 
a cup or di/b, or any other ve/e/, in which Jruit and flowers are offered to the 
deities, and which ought always to be fhaped like a beat though we now fee 
arghas of many different forms. oval, circular, or {quare ; and hence it is that 
‘Iswara has the title of Arghandt’ha, or the Lord of the boat-fbaped veffel : 
a rim round the argba reprefents the mytterious yont, and the navel of 
VIsHNU is commonly denoted by a convexity in. the centre, while the 
contents of the vefiel are fymbols of the /inga. ‘This argha, as a type 
of the ddhdra-Saéti, or power of conception, excited and vivified by the 
finga, or Phallus, cannot but fuppofe to be one and the fame with 
the fhip Argo, which was built, according to Orpnevs, by Juno and 
PALLAs, and accordmgstof Alpo_tonius, by Patias and Arcus at the 
inftance of Juno.(@)t! the-word Yon, as it is ufually pronounced, nearly 
refembles the name of the principal Hetrujcan goddefs, and the Sanfcrit 
phrafe drghanét'ba Tswana feems accurately rendered by PruTarcu, 
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when he afferts, that Ostr1s was Commander of the 4rgo (a). I cannot yet 
affirm, that the words p’ha/a, or fruit, and p’bulla, or a flower, have ever the 
fenfe of Péa/lus; but fruit and flowers are the chief oblations in the argha, 
and #rip"hale is a name fometimes given, efpecially in the weft of India, to the 
frifila, or trident, of MAawa’pE vA: in an effay on the geographical anti- 
quities of India I thall thow, that the Jurtrer Triphylius of the Panchean 
flands was no other than Srv holding a frip'bala, who is reprefented alfo 
with /ree eyes to denote a triple energy, as Visunvu and Prir’utvy aré feve- 
tally typified by an equilateral triangle, (which likewife gives an idea of ca- 
pacity) and conjointly, when their powers are fuppofed to be combined, by 
two fuch equal triangles interfecting each other. : 


Tue three fects, which have been mentioned, appear to have been diftin® 
alfo in Greece. 1. According to THeoporeT, ARNoBiIvs, and CLEMENS 
of Alexandria, the Y¢ni of the Hirdus was the fole object of veneration in the — 
myfteries of Eleufis: when the people of Syracufe were facrificing to goddefies, 
they offered cakes in a certain fhape, called pix; and in fome temples, 
where the prieftefies were probably ventriloquifts, they fo far impofed on the 
credulous multitude, who came to adore the yéni, as to make them believe, 
that it {poke and gave oracles. 2. The rites of the PAal/us were fo well-known 
among the Greeks, that a metre, confifting of three trochees only, derived its 
name from them: in the opinion of thofeé, who compiled the Purdias, the 
Phallus was firft publickly worfhipped, by the name of Bd/é/wara-Anga, on the 
banks of the Cumudvatt, or Euphrates; and the fews, according to Radéi 
AEnA, feem to have had fome {uch idea, as we may'collect from their ftrange 
tale concerning the different earths, which formed the body of Apam. (4) 





(a) Plot. On Jfrand Ojrir, (5) Gemara Sanhedrin C. 30. cited by Roland. 
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3. The middle fect, however, which is now very prevalent in. India, Was 
alk diffuted over ancient Ewrope; and was introduced by, the Pelargi, 
who were the fame, as,we Icarn from Heroporus, with the Pela/gi: the 
very word Pelargos was probably derived from P'4al/a and Argha, thofe myfte- 
rious types, which the later. mythologifts difsuiled under. the. names of Pau- 
LAs and ARGo; and this conjeCture is, confirmed by the rites. of a deity, 
named PELARGA, Who was worlhipped near Thebes j in Bastia, and_to whom, 
fays PAUSANLAS, no victim was ofered but @, fi male recently. covered and,tim- 
pregnated; a crucl facrifice, which the Iedian law pofitively forbids, but which 
Clearly fhows the character of the goddels, to whom it was thou; ght accepta- 
ble. We are told, that her parents were Porneus and IsTHMIAS, or Bacs 
cuus and Ino, (for the Becchantes were called alfo Potniades) by whom we 
cannot but underftand Osiris and Isis, or the. Iswana_and Ist’ of the Hin- 
dus. . The three words Amba, Nabbi, and Argha feem to have. caufed.great 
confufion among the Greek Mythologifts, who cyen,afcribed to the Earth all 
the fanciful fhapes of the rgha, which was intended at firft as a mere emblem: 
hence they reprefented it in the fhape of a Goat, of a cup, or.of a quoit with, 
a bofs in the centre floping texweand the circumference, where they placed the, 
ocean; others defcribed it as a fquare ora parallelogram, (4) and Greece was. 
fuppofed to lie on the fummit, with Delphi in the navel, or central part, of 
the whole; (4) as the ews, and even the firft Chrifians, infifted, that. the . 
true navel of the earth was Serufalems. and as the » Mu/elmans hold Mecca to be. 
the Mother of Cities and the ndfi zemin, or ‘Earth’ snavel. All Wels notions 
. appear to have arifen from the worhhip, of which _we have. been teating: the, 
yoni and nabbt, or nayel, are together denominated Gib, Or raotioes bur 
gradually the words ada, nabbiy and argha, have Bao fynonymous ; >and. 
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as His, and Yihibd ‘fem 'td Be derived Fromm Hla, or the circular ‘arehe with a 
bof like'a tirzet, oro and winbilicusapparently {pring from the fame root, 
and dvch ‘the Word nével, ‘though origin ly ‘Gothick, was the fame ‘anciently 
with #654¢ in Sanferit aid waf in Perjian. The ficted ‘ancilia, one of Which 
wis revered hs thie Palladiim of Roms, wete probably types of a fimilar a= 
enfe ‘to ‘the:drgéa, andthe fhiclds,: which ufed :to We fufpended in téinples, 
were poflibly Votive ambds. “At Delphithe myftick Omphalos was continually 
Celebrated ih “hymits a8'a facred phage of- divine favour, and the ‘navel of tbe 
soorld: this the myftick boat was held by forme of the fir eitiiershts foth 
Afia to be their palladium; ‘or plkdge of fiféty; afd; as'fach; was’ curried by 
them in their various journeys; whence the-pocts feigned, that the Arcoé 
was borne over mountains on the-fhotlders .of the Argonauts,. 1 Khow how 
differently thefe ancient emblems of the: Hindus, the, Lotos and mount Méruy. 
the .4rgha; or facred-veflel, and the nime drghandaé’ha,. would have been 
applied. by Mr. Bryant; but I have-examined both applications without 
prejudice; and adhere to my own as the more probable, becaule it correfponds 
with the Known rites and ceremonics'of the Hindys-and, is cc fit 

oldeft records. of their'religion... 











. Suen have been;according to the Puranas; the various emigrations from 
India-to Cufoadwip sand hence-part of Africa was called India by. the Greeks : 

the Nile, fays Turofiy. AcT; flows through Lybia, Ethiopia, and India 3 (a) 
the psople ef, Mauritania aré {aid by Srr'ano. tovhave been Indians or Hin~ 

dicts (band ABpfinta was called middle Jidia in the time of Marco Paoro. 
WhereOvip fpeaks of Anpromen‘a, -heafferts,: that the came from India; : 
but-we thall-fhow in another {e@iom -that the {cene of her ‘adventures was the ° 





(a) B. 7, C. 17. (a) B. 17. p. 828. 
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region adjacent to the Nie: the country between the Ca/pian and the Euxine 
had the names both of India and Ethwpia; even Arachofia is called White 
India by Isiporvus ; and we have already mentioned the Yellow India of the 
Perfian, and the Yellow Indians of the Turki/b, geographers. The moft ve- 
nerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas: they were the d/amels/i and 
pious Ethiopians, whom Homer mentions, and calls the remote/t of mankind. 
Part of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this country ; and hence 
we fead of two Erbiopian nations, the weftern and the oriental: fome of them 
lived far to the eaft, and they are the 2“édevas, who flayed in India; while 
others refided far to the weft, and they are the facred:race, who fettled on the 
fhores of the At/antick.. We are pofitively aflured by Heroporus, that the 
oriental Ethiopians were Indians; and hence we may infer, that India’ was 
known to the Greeks, in the age of Homer; by the name of eaftern Ethropia: 
they could not then have Known it by the appellation of Jndia, becaufe that 
word, whatever may be its original meaning, was cither framed or corrupted 
by the Perjfians, with whom, as long as their monarchs remained fatisfied 
with their own territories, the Greeks had no fort of connection. ‘They called 
it alfo the land of Panchea, but knew {fo little of it, that, when they heard 
of India, through their intercourfe with the Perfans, they fuppofed it to be 
quite a different country. In Perjien the word Hindu means‘both an Indian 
and any thing black, but whether, in the latter fenfe, it be ufed metaphori- 
cally, or was an adjeétive in the old language of Perfia, Iam unable to afcer- 
tain: it appears from the book of Esruerr, that India was known to the 
Hebrews in Perfia by the name of Hodu, which has fome refemblance to the 
word Yadu, and may have been only a corruption of it. Hindu cannot regu- 
" Jarly be derived, as an Englifb writer has fuggefted, from a Sanfcrit’ name of 
the Moon, fince that namie is Inpv; but it may be corrupted from Sindhu, 
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or the Indus, asa learned Brdébmen has conjectured, for the hiffing letter is 
often changed into an afpirate; and the Greeé name for that river feems to 
ftrengthen his conjecture. Be it as it may, the words Hindu and Hinduff' ham 
occur in no Sanjcrit book of great antiquity; but the epithet Haimdeva, in a 
derivative form, is ufed by the poet Ca’Lipa s: the modern Brabmens, when: 
they write or {peak San/erit, call themfelves Hindus; but they give the name, 
of Cumadra-c'handa to their country on both fides.the Ganges, includingpart) 
of the peninfula, and that of Naga-c’handa to the diftricts bordering om the; 
Indus. ese hee 

Next to the emigration of the Yadavas, the moft celebrated was, that of 
the Pélis, or Paliputras; many of whofe fettlements were named Pabjfiéan, 
which the Greets changed into Palaiftine: a country {0 ealled was onthe banks’ 
of the Tigris, and another in Syria; the river Strymon had the epithet. Palaif~ 
tinos; in Italy we find the Pele/fimi, and, at the mouth of the Po, a town called 
Philiftina ; to which may be added the \Philifine fofiones, and the Paleffing 
arene in Epirus. As the Greeks wrote Palai for Pali, they rendered:the word 
Paliputra by Palaigonos, which alfo means the \ffspring of Pai; but-they 
fometimes retained the San/orit word for fin, andvthe town of Palaipatrai, to 
this day called Paliputra by the natives, ftood on the hore of the Heflefpont = 
thefe difquifitions, however, would Jead:me too fars and I proceed to demon- 
{trate the ancient intercourfe between Egypt and India by a faithful epitome 
of fome mythological _ ‘aftronomical fables which were common, to both 
thofe countries, me erat 
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SECTION. THE SECOND. 


OSIRIS, or;, more properly) Ysirrs, according to Hert anrtus; ware 
name ufed in-Egypr for the/ Supreme Being (ie) in Sanferit it fignifies Lord,, 
and, in that fenfe, is: applied by the Bré/mens to each of their. three principal 
deities,“or rather to each of the principatfarms,in which they teach the people 
to.adore Be Anim, or'the Great One; and, if ir be appropriated im common {peech 
to Mian pe‘wa, ‘this proceeds from the zeal of his numerous votarics, who 
place him above: their two other divinities. Branwa’, Visunu, and Ma- 
HA'pe'vA,. fay the Peurdnics, were brothers; and the Egyptian Triad, or 
Ostris,.oRus, and Typxén, were brought forth bythe fame. parent,. 
though Horus. was believed. to have {prung from the myfterious embraces of 
Osinis, and Isis before their birth: as the Vai/bnevas, alfo imagine, that 
Hard,:on Mana pe va, fprang myftically> from. his. brother Hersy, or 
Visunve In thé Hindu Mythology Briauma is reprefented.of a red,;Visu- 
nv of a black, or dark agure, and Har A of a-white, cotiplexions but ia 
sash Bey we find Osikrs black) Horvs' white,,/and, Ty. PHON red: the 

duicriminate application of the title Isw aka ‘has occafioned Great eonfufion 

ie accounts, which the Greeks Have tianfmitted, to .us, of Egyptian My 
cb for the prietts: ‘of Egypt were very teferved on. fubjécts. of. religion; 
and the: Greetan travellers had in gener&l to6 little curiofity toinwéftigate fuch. 
points with fCrapulous exactnifs: ‘finct’ Os1n1s;! owever;: was. painted Slack, 
pre ume; thathe was: Visa dy. whoy-ef :niany © talions according 
to the Puranas, Egypf under his {pecial protection. Crisuna-was 
Visunvu himfelf,, according to the moft orthodox opinion; and it was He,, 
who vifited the countries adjacent tothe Nil, deftroyed the tyrant Sanc’n Al 
fas ; re — 

(a) Pluts On dfs and Ofris, 
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SURA, introduced a more perfect mode of worfhip, cooled the conflagrations, 
which had repeatedly defolated thofe aduft regions, and eftablifhed the go- 
vernment of the Cutia-céjas, or genuine Egyptians, on a permanent bafis: thus 
Osiris, as we are told by PruTarcn, taught the old Egyptians to make 
laws-and to honour the Gods. The title Sr# Bhagavat, importing profperity 
and dominion, is given peculiarly to Crisuwa, or the dlack deity, and the 
black Ostris had alfo the titles of Sirius, Serius, and Bacchus. It. is related, 
indeed, that Osiris, or Baccuus, imported from India the worthip of two 
divine Bulls; and in this chara¢ter, he was Mana’pe va, whofe followers 
were pretty numerous in £zypf; for HERMarion, in his explanation of the 
hieroglyphicks on the A-/ispolitan obelifk, calls Horus, the Supreme Lord and 
the author of Time (a): now Iswara, or Lord, and Ca'ta, or Time, are 
among the diftinguifhed titlesof Mana ‘pe'va ; and obelifks or pillars, whatever 
be their fhape, are among his emblems. In the Vribad-baima, which appears 
to contain many curious legends concerning Egypt, it is exprefsly faid, that 
“ Iswara with his confort Pa’ryvatr defcended from heaven, and chofe 
for his abode the land of Mifra in Sanc’ha-dwip.” We mutt obferve, that 
the Evyptians feared and abhorred TypHon,or Maua’pe’va in his chara¢ter 

e Of fhe Defroyer ; and the Hindus alfo dread him in that character, giving him 
the name of Bhairava, or Tremendous: the Egyptian fable of his attempt fo 
break the Mundane Egg is applied to MAua‘pe‘va in the little book Chandi, 
which is chiefly extracted from the Marcandeya Purén. There is a ftriking 
refemblance between the legendary wars of the three principal Gods in Egypr 
and India: as O str1s gave battle to Typuon, who was defeated at length and 
even killed by Horus, fo BrauMa fouzht with Visuwvu and gained an ad- 
vantage over him, but was overpowered by Mana‘pe’va, who cut of one 
of his five heads; an allegory, of which I cannot pretend to give the meaning. 
ha, 3 1) Cee aealee, Mae, or ecerercey Times nee 

Yye2 
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- Prurarcn afferts, that the priefts of Egypr called the Sun their Lord and: 
King; and their three Gods refolve themfelves ultimately into Him aloner 
Osteis was the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo, I fuppofe, was Tyruon, 
or the power of deftruction by beat, though Prut arcu fays gravely, that /uch, 
as maintained that opition, were not worthy to be heard, ‘The cafe was nearly 
the fame in ancient India; but there is no fubject, on which the modern 
Brabmens are more referved ; for, when they are clofely interrogated on the 
title of Deve, or God, which their moft facred books give to the Sun, they: 
avoid 2 direct anfwer, have recourfe to evafions, and often contradi& one 
another and themfelves: they confefs, however, unanimoufly, that the Sun. 
isan emblem, or image, of their three great deities Jointly and individually, 
that is, of Bkaum, or the Su preme One, who alone exits really and abfolutely, 
the three male divinities themfelves being only Médya, or illufion, ‘Fhe body 
of the Sun they confider as Mayd; but, fince he is the mot glorious and 
active emblem of Gon, they refpect him as an object of high veneration. 
All this muft appear very myfterious ; but it flows from the principal tenet 
of the Védantss, that the only being, which has abfolute and real exiftence; 
is the divine fpirit, infinitely wife, infinitely, benign, and infinitely powerful; 
expanded through the univerfe, not merely: as the /ox/ of the world, but as the 
provident ruler of it, fending forth rays or emanations from his own eflence; 
which are-the pure vital fouls of all animated creatures, whether moveah/> or 
immoveable, that is (as we fhould exprefs ourfelves) both animals and wegetas 
éles, and which he calls back to himfelf according te certain laws eftablithed 
by his unlimited wifdom: though. Brahma be neuter in:the charaéter of the 
Moft High One, yet, in that of Supreme Ruler, He is named PARAME’swa- 
ra; but through the infinite veneration,. to which He is entitled, the Hrnadws 
- meditate on Him with filent adoration, and offer prayers and facrifice only to 
the higher emanations from Him. In amode incomprehenfible to inferiour 
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creatures, they are involved at firft in the gloom‘of Maya, and fubject to va- 
rious taints from attachment to worldly affections; but they can never be re- 
united to their fource, until they difpel the illufion by felf-denial, renunciation 
of the world, and intellectual abftractions, and until they remove the im purities, 
which they have contra¢ted, by repentance, niortification, and ‘facceffive 
paflages through the forms of ‘animals or vegetables-accérding to their deme- 
rits : in fuch a reunion confifts their final beatitude;.and to effect it by the beft 
poffible means:is the object of their fupreme ruler; who, in order to’ reclaim 
the vicious, to punifh the incorrigible, to aa the opprefied, to deftroy ‘the 
oppreflor, tovencourage and reward the good; and'to’fhow all fpitits the path 
to their ultimate happinefs, has been pleafed,: fay the Brahmnent, to manifett 
himéelf in:a variety of ways, from age to age; in’ all’ parts of fhe Jinbitable 
world. When He aéts immediately, without *affuming‘a‘fhape, or fending 
forth a new emanation, as-when a divine found is*heard’ from ‘ the fky, that 
manifeftation of himfelf is called A’cdfavdni, or an ethereal vorce; when the 
voice proceeds from a‘meteor, or a flame, itis faid to be agniricpi, or formed of 
fre; but an avatdra isa defcent of the deity in the thape of a mortal; and an. 
evéntara is-a fimilar incarnation of an inferiour kind intended to: anfwer fome 











purpofe of lefs moment.. The fupreme being, and the‘celeftial emanations 
from him, are xirdcard; or bodile/z, in which ftate they:muft be invifible to 
mortals; but, when they are, pratyacfhd, or obvious: to Aght, they. become 
fécdré, or embodied, either in thapes different from that of any mortal, and ‘exe 
preffive of the divine attributes, as CRisHNA’ revealed him to-ARyUN) or in 
a-human form, which Crisun# ufually bore; and, in that mode of appearing, 
the deities are generally fuppofed to be born of women,- but without any-carnal 
intercourfe. Thofe, who follow the Piérva Mimén/ja; or philofophy of Ja1- 
mini, admit no fuch incarnations. of deities, but infiit, that the: Dévas were 
mere mortals,. whom the: Supreme. Being was pleafed to endue with qualities 
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approaching to his own attribytess and the Hindus ini general. perform-adts of 
worlhip to. fome of theirjancig¢nt monarchs and fages,’ who were deified in 
eonlequence of their emingppiyittues. After thefe introductory, temarks we 
proceed: ia .the. feveral manifeftations, in Egypt and other ‘countries adjacent 
to the Vile; of Dewi and,the three principal Gods,of the Jdindus, vas they 
areexpreiily selated, inthe: Pardaasand other Sanforit books of antiquity. _ 
wa ai] PO Gb 2 OF 08, gD. ) | 
Ds'yt,:or the Goddt/s, and Isx', or the fovereign Queen, is the Is1s-of Exypt, 
and reprefents Aatyreia général, but in particular the Earth, which the Jn. 
dians call Pri T BI Vi3 while, water and humidity of all kinds are fuppofed by 
the Hindus to proceed from Visanu, as they were by the Egyptians to pro- 
ceed from Osiris: this account of Ists we find corroborated by PLuTARcH ; 
and Servius afferts, that the very word Isis means Earth in the language of 
the Ezyptians; but this I'conceive to be an errour. 





I, Iv is related in the Scanda, that, when the whole earth was covered 
with water, and Visunu lay extended afleep in the bofom of De vr, a lotos 
role from his navel, and its afcending flower foon reached the furface of the 
flood; that Bkauma {prang from that flower, and, looking round without 
fecing any_creature on the boundlefs expanfe, imagined himfelf to be the firft 
born and entitled to rank above all future beings, yet refolved to inveftigate 
the deep, and to afvertain whether any being exifted in it, who could con- 
trovert his claim to pre-eminence. He glided, therefore, down the ftalk of 
the lotos, and, finding Visuwu afleep, afked loudly who he was: «I am 
*¢ the firft born,” anfwered Visunu waking; and, when BRauma’ denied his 
primogeniture, they had an obftinate battle, till Mauna DE'va.prefied be- 
tween them in great wrath, faying: « It is I, who am truly the firft born; 
“* but I will refign my pretenfions to either of you, who fhall be able to 
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« reach and behold the fummit of my head or the foles of my feet.” BRAn- 
ma‘ inftantly afcended, but, having fatigued himfelf to no purpofe in the re- 
gions of immentfity, yet loth to abandon his claim, returned to MAHA’ DE VA, 
declaring that he had attained and feen the crown of his head, and calling, ‘as 
his witnefs, the firft born Cow: for this union,of pride and falfehood the 
angry God ordained, that no facred rites fhould be performed to Branma’, 
and that the south of the Cow fhould be defiled and a caufe of defilement, 
as it is declared to be in the oldeft Indian laws. ‘When Visunvu returned, 
he acknowledged, that he had not been able to fee the feet of Mana’pe’va, 
who then told him,. that he was really the firft born among the Gods, and 
fhould be raifed above all: it was after this, that Mawa’pe’va cut off the 
the fifth head of Bran Sh. Whole Eo vik the writer of the bes fo RG 
river Ci. Whether thet wild (tories on the: wars of the shies ‘ined 
Gods mean only the religious wars between the feveral fectaries, or whether 
they have any more hidden meaning, it is evident. from the Puranas, which 
reprefent Egypf as‘ the theatre of action, that they are the original legends of 
the wars between Osiris, Horus, and TyPpxon; for Brauma’in his charac- 
ter of all-deftroying ‘Time, correfponds with TyPHon ; and Mawape’va; in. 
that of the produétive principle, with Horus or Hara,.who affumes each 
of his charatters on Yatiatrs 6ccafions, either fo reftore the powers, or to fub- 
due the opponents,- Of VisHNu, of ibtive ‘Nature, from whom his auxiliary 
frings... In Egypt; fays PruTrarcn; edrtaity facrifiees were made’ even to 
Ty itor, ‘bat only ’on “particular days} and for'the’ purpoft of cbitfeling him 
after his overthrow y asin Jrdiz no worthip is paid’ to Branuitk” exept” on 
particular occafions, when certain offerings are mide to him, but placed at fomé 
diftance from the’ perfon; who offers them” the” Greeks have confounded 
Tyron with Py rion, Whole hiftory has no conneétion with the wars of 
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the. Gods, and who will appear, in the following fection, to be the Parra 1% 
nasrof the Hindus. The idea of Mana'pe‘va with dis head in the highs 
bea ven, and bis feet in the lowe? parts of the earth,is conformable to the lan- 
guage of the Oracle, in its anfwer to Nicocrates, king of Cyprus: 


Ozu Ge bic: neDachs 
=e ‘He fol eeeE se 








And the fame image is exprefled, word for word, at the beginning of the 
fourth Véda, where the deity is defcribed as Mahé purufia, or the Great Male. 


In the ftory of the war between Ostris and TyPHoNn, mention is made by 
PLuTARcH of a ftupendous Boar, in fearch of whom Typnon travelled, with 
a view, perhaps, to ftrengthen his own party by making an alliance with him: 
thus it is faid,in the Vaibnavagama, that Cro Ra‘suRA was a demon, with 
the face of a Bsar, who, neverthele{s, was continually reading the Véda, and 
performing fych acts of devotion, that VISHNU appeared to him, on the 
banks of the Brabmeputra, promifing to grant any boon, that he.could afk. 
Crorasura requetted, that no creature, then exifting in the three worlds, 
might have power. to deprive ] him.of life ; and Visunv granted.his requeft : 
but the demon became fo infolent, that the. Dévatas, whom he opprefled, were 
obliged to conceal themfelves, and. he aflumed the dominion of the world. 
VisHNU was then fitting on a bank of the Cé/i, greatly difquiected by the 
malignant ingratitude of the demon; and, his wrath. being kindled, a thape, 
which never before had exifted, fprang from his,eyes : it was Mana pe va, 
in his deftruétive character, who di ifpelled i in a. moment,the anxiety of VISHNU, 
whence ‘he acquired the furname. of CHInTa’HARA,.. With flaming eyes, 
contracted \brows, and his whole countenance diftorted.with anger, he ruthed 
toward Cro’ra sura, feized him with fury, and carried him under his arm 
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in oe over the’ whole earth,, but at length’ eaft. hitn lifelefs ‘on, the groun:!,. 
where he was. transformed .into.a mountain ftill called the Mountain of Cro-ra, 
or the, Boers the'place, where, Visunv fat-by-the river.Cd/2,, has the name of 
Chintébara-/Pbal),; and. “all they, fays the author of the gana, who are 
“« troubled with anxious thoughts,:need only: meditate-on'CHinTACRAR A and. 
“€ their cares will be diffipated.”’) "The word »Chintéwas, I imagine, pto-. 
nounced Xanthus by the defcendants of DARrpia twas ‘$45 or DaRDaANus, who 
carried into their (new fettlements not only the name, sbut fome: obfeure nb-- 
tions relative to the, powes, of the )deity CHowTa bara): sthe: diftrict of 
Troas, where.they.fettled, was:called alfo-.Xungh ; ‘there-wasia town Xantha: 
in Lycia,.and a nation. of Xanthi, or Xantii, in Thrace sa river of Dyera had 
that. name, and fo had another near Troy, in the waters of which grew-a plant, . 
fuppofed» capable of, difpelling-the éares and. terrours,, whith’ both Greeks ‘and. ° 
Indians beheved to be caufed .by the prefence of fome ‘invifible deity .or ‘evil | 
{pirit..(2) ‘The. river: Xanehus near Troy was vulgarly called: Sedmander,, but - 
its facred ‘name, .uféd. in religious rites; was -Xanthur;as-moftirivers in. ridin 
have differerit names, popular and:holy.. Xan-tinws, actording to:Homer,. 
was-a fon'of Juprripr, or, inthe languare of Indian Mythology, an @vdntard, « 
TReMivs.(6); whom: Lthould fuppof'to-be Joprner Tennlius, orerather. 
Tremeliusy worthipped : at: ‘Biemmus sin “Oyete pefox the Tremiili, or ‘Tremylic, . 
came origimally:from) that: ifland.. According to Sme pean siof Byzantium, 
the native country:of Xatruws ‘was ‘Egypti(e)!;/and,. on ithe Thores of ‘the 
Mtlantick, there, were montters {haped:like: bulls; probably fea<cows, called: 
Aanthar!.. “A poet, cited by S71 pritantrs; under ‘the yrord Lremile, days; 
that XantTuus, fon of Juprrer,. travelled with his brothers over the whole © 
(=), Pour. on Rivers, art. Scamamder, (6) Steph. Byaant. Tremile,  (c) See the word Xaarhes.. 
4. Z: 
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4vorld; and did a great deal of mifchief, that is, according to the Purdnas, deftroy- 
ed the infolent CR o’R.A"s UR A, Who was probably revered in the more weftern 
countries, where VAR A'HE’S WARA once reigned according to the Hindus, 
and where they believe his pofterity {till to live in the thape of white Vard- 
bas, or Boars: the legend of the wars between thole Vardéas and the Sara- 
bhas, a fort of monfter with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, fhall be 
explained in ancther effay on Vardba-dwtp; and I fhall only add in this place, 
that the war was reprefented, according to Heston, on the fhield of Her- 
cuLes. At prefent the place, where the temiple of Ammon formerly ftood, 
has the name of Santariab, which may be derived from fome altar anciently 
dedicated to CHINTA HARA, 





II. We are toldin the Nareda Purdn, that Su’ rva, the regent of the Sun, 
had chofen a beautiful and well peopled country in Sanc’hba-dwip, for the pur- 
pofe of performing his devotions; but that he had no feoner begun, than the 
whole region was in Hames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants def- 
troyed ; fince which it has been denominated EParéara. . The Devatas, it is 
. added, were in the greateft diftrefs, and “Visunu defcended with Bkauma’, 
to expottulate with the author of the conflagration : Su’rv A praifed and wor- 
fhipped them, but lamented, that his devotion has not profpered, and pro- — 
mifed to repair the injuries done by his flames. « It is I, faid Visunu, who 
« muft’ repair them; and, when I fhall revifit this country, in the cha- 
** racter of CrisHNa, to deftroy the demon Sanc’sa’sura, the land hall 
** cool and be replenifhed with plants and animals; the race of Pa/i thall 
« then fettle here, with the a gelneg the Yavanas, and other Miéc4’'ha 
e ae 
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In the Ustara-charitra and other ancient books, we find many {tories con- 
cerning Su’ryva, fome of which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. 
Once, it feems, he was performing adts of auftere devotion, in the cha- 
sacter of TAPANa, or the Inflamer, when his confort Paasua’, or Bright- 
nefs, wnable to bear his intenfe heat, affumed the form of Cu’HA Ya’, or 

Shade, and was impregnated by him: after a period of a hundred years, 
when Gods and men, expecting a terrible offspring, were in the utmoft 
~ confternation, fhe was delivered of a male child, in a remote place, after- 
wards called Arki-f ‘han, or Saurift’han,, from Arci and Sawri, the patro- 
nymicks of Arca and Su’rva. He was the genius of the planet, which 
the Latians called SaturN, and acquired among the Hindus the epithet of 
Sani, and SANAISCHARA, Or /low-moving. - For twelve years, during his 
education at <Arci-/'hdn, no rain fell; but a deftructive wind blew conti- 
 nually, and the air blazed with temendous meteors: a dreadful famine en- 
fued, and the Déevetds, together with the Daityas, implored the protection 
and advice of Su’rya, who dire&ted them to propitiate Sant by perform- 
ing religious rites to Visunu near the Pippal tree, which is an emblem of 
Him; and aflured them, that, in future ages, the malignant influence of the 
planet fhould prevail-only during its paflage through four figns of the Aja- 
vil'bi, or Zodiack. The reign of Su'r¥a im Baréara continued long, but he 
refigned his dominion to Sant, whofe government was tyrannical: all his 
pious and-prudent fubjects fled to the hilly countries bordering on the river 
Nanda, while the irreligious and rath perifhed:in the deferts of burning /and, 
to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant reduced all the plains and meadows, | 
on which he locked. | His father, returning to vifit his ancient realm-and | 
fecing the defolation of the whole country, expelled Saw =f and fent for 
another of -his fons, named Aurv4, who, being appointed fucceffor to his 
brother, purified the Jand, recalled the holy men from: the hills, and made 
£22 
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‘his fubjects happy in-cafe and abundance; while he relidedat furvaf'bin, 
‘fo called from hisiname;'!but: heoreturned afterwards:to Pusnil han, the 
prelent d2arbiijdny.or the Seat of Fire, inthe interiour Cu/a-duipa, where 
“he was) performing: his:devotions (om Tnifringa,. or the mountain withi three 
peaks, av. the time when:.his -father fammoned:himi tothe government of 
Barbara, Juft before:that-time he hadi given a‘dreadful proof of his power; 
‘for ArA™a, thevfanofa for of Sarvaven'ra, (and confequently the 
Aram of Scripture); was hunting» in that country with -his whole army; 
~neara f{pot, where Durwa‘sas, a cholerick faint anda fuppoled*avdnver 
of Mana pi vA, was. fitting rapt in deep ‘meditation: Aram inad¥er- 
tently {hot an .arraav, which» wounded the foot of Durwa‘sa s, who‘no 
fdoner opened his eyes, than Agrva Sprang from them; in the fhape of a 
flame, which -confamed Aram) and his party) together with all’ the ani- 
malsand vegetables in: Cufba-dwif: le feems to me, that Aurva is Vun- 
<can,-or the God of Fire; who retened, according to the Egyptian priefts, 
after the Sun, though fome have pretended, fays Dioporvus, that he had ex- 
ifted before that luminary; asthe Hindus alledge, that AGNr, or Fire; had 
exiftence in an elementary ftate before the formation of the Sun, but could 
not be faid to, have dominion, till its:force was concerstrated: in another 
character he is Onus the Elder, eo Apoiuoy a name derived, I imagine, 
from a Sanferi¢ word, iniplying a power of di/pelling humidity. No doubt, 
the whole fyftem of Eyyptian and Indian Mythology muft:at firlt view 
feem ftrangely inconfiftent; but;'fince ‘all the Gods refolvethemfelves into 
One, of whom they, were no more than forms or appearances, itis not won- 
' derful, that they fhould be confounded; efpecially as every emanation from 
the Supreme Spirit was believed to fend forth collateral emanations, which 





= 


«were blended with one another, fometjmes recalled; fometimes continued 
or renewed, and varioufly reflected or refracted in all direétions: another 
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fource of confufion is; the-infinite variety of legends, which were invented: 
from. time to. time: in-Greeet, Egypt; Italy and Indias and, when alli the 
caufés of inconfiftency are confidered, we fhall no Jonger be farprifed to. 
fee the fame appellations given to very: different deities, and’ the fame 
deities) appearing under different appellations.. To give an example, 
in Saturn: the planet’of that name is the Sanr ef India, who, fays 
Diopogvus, was confidered by the Chali#éans asthe moft powerful of the’ 
heavenly bodies’ next to the Sun; but his’ influence was thought baneful, 

and incantations, with offerings of certain perfumes, were ufed to avert or 
to. mitigate it, When the name is applied to Caronus, the Father of 
the: Gods, it means Ca‘na, or Time, a chara@er both of Mana DE Va 
and of Brana’; but, when he is called Cronus, he feems to be the 
gigantick Crauncua of the Hindus; while the Saturn of Latium, and 
of the Golden Age, appears to be quite a different perfon, and his title 
was probably derived from SatyaveRNa, which imphes an age of veractry 
and righteoufnefs, Brana x with ared complexion is worthipped, fay 
the Purdnas, in the dwip of Pufbeara, which I fuppof: to be a maritime 
country’ at no great diftance from £gypr; he was there called the firft born 
of nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and Father of Deitics: and,the Mytho- 
logy of Puftcara having pafted into Greece, we find Cronus reprefented 
in thofe charaéters, but mild and beneficent to the human race, with fome 
features berrowed from the elder fyftem, which prevailed on the banks of 
the Nile and the Ganges. I cannot help fufpecting, that the word Ci/e 
was the origin of Caz.us, or Corlus, as ENNIvs wrote it; and the ARRAN 
of the Jamas, who was a form of Mata caxa, might originally have 
been the fame with Uranus: as to Ruga, there can be no doubt, that fhe _ 
is the goddefs R1, whom the Findus call ihe Mother of the Gods; but 

fome fay, that the alfo produced malignant beings; and Puiiny tells-us, that 
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fhe was the mother of Typnon, who became fovereign of Egypt (a2), but 
was depofed and expelled by Anveris or Horus; where we have precife- 
ly the ftory of Sani and Aurva. We cannot but obferve, that the fuc- 
ceflion of the Gods in Egypr, according to Manetuo, is exadly in the 
{pirit of Hindu Mythology, and conformable, indeed, to the Puranas them- 
felves ; and we may add, before we leave the planets, that, although Var 
HASPETI, an ancient legiflator and philofopher, be commonly fuppofed to 
dire& the motions of Fupiter, which now bears his name, yet many of the 
Hindus acknowledge, that Siva, or the God Jupiter, fhines in that pla- 
net, while the Sun is the peculiar ftationof Visunu, and Sarvurn is direce 
ted by BRauma; whom, for that reafon, the Esypttans abhorred, not dar. 
ing even to pronounce his true name, and abominating all animals with red 
hair, becaufe it was his colour. : 


THERE is fomething very remarkable in the number of years, during: 
which Arca, and his fon, reigned on the banks of the Ca/i. The Sun, ae- 
cording to the Bratmens, began his devotion immediately after the flood, and 
continued it a hundred years; Sani, they fay, was.born a hundred years after 
his conception, and reigned a hundred years, or till the. death of A’ra‘m, 
who muft therefore have died about three hundred years after the deluge, and 
fifty years before his grandfather; but the Paurdnics infift, that they were 
years of Brahma: now one year of mortals is a day and night of the Gods, and 
' 360 of our years is one of theirs; 12,000 of their years, or 42,0000 of ours, 
conftitute one of their ages, and 2000 fuch ages are BRAHMA’S day and 
night, which muft be multiplied by 360; to make one of his years; fo 
__ that the Chronology of Egypt, aceording to. the Brabmens, would be more ex- 
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travagant than that of the Exyptiaxs themielves according to MANETHo. 
The Talmud contains notions of divine days and years, founded on paffages in 
Scripture ill-underitood ; the period of 12,000 years was Etrujcan, and that 
of 432000, was formed in Chaldea by repetitions of the faros; the Turdetant, 
an old and learned nation in Spain, had a long period nearly of the fame kind ; 
but for particular inquiries into the ancient periods and the affinity between 
them, I mutt refer to other Effays, and proceed to the geography of Egypr, 
as it is illuftrated by the Indian legends. - 





Tue place, where-the Sun is feigned to have performed his acts of religi- 
ous aufterity, is named the /P4an, or ftation, of Arca, Surya, and Ta- 
PANA: as it was on the limit between the dwtpas of Cufh and Sanc’ha, the 
Purdns afcribed it indifferently to either of thofe countries. — I believe it to be 
the Tabpanies of Scripture, called Taphnaor Taphanai, by thé tventy Interpre- 
ters, and Daphne in the Roman Itinerary, where it 1s placed fixteen miles 

from Pelufium: it is mentioned by Heroporus, under the name of Dapine 
ee uf, (a) and by StePpHANus under that of Daphne near cert but 


the moderns have corrupted the name into Safnas, q 


SaURI-sT'HAN, where SAN1 was born and educated, feems to have been 
the famed Beth Sheme/b, or Heliopolis, which was built, fays Droporus, by 
Aetts, in honour of his father the Sun (4): Aeris firft taught Aftronomy in. 
Egypt, and there was a college of aftronomers at’ He/iopofis, with an obferva- 
tory and a temple of the Sun, the magnificence and celebrity of which might: 
have occafioned the change of the ancient name into Surya-/'han, as it was 
tranflated by the Heérews and Greeks. It is faid by the Hindus, that Sant, 





(a) B, z. C. 30, (6) B. 6: Cy 1g 
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or Arkt, built feveral'places‘of worfhip in the regions adjacent’'to the C47 »- 
and we'ftilltfind the townof Articonear the Red Sea, which is not mentioned, 
indeed, by any of the Grecidn geographers, but the ‘headland contiguous to it is 
called by Provemy ‘the promontory of Saturn. The genius of Saturn 
4s defcnibed in ‘the Purdnsas clad in a black mantle, witha dark turban, 
loofely wrapped round his head ; his afpeét hideous and his brows knit with 
anger ; a trident in one'of ‘his four hands, a cimiter in a fecond, and, in the. 
two others, a bow and fKafts: the: prieits of SATURN in Egypt, where his. 
| temples were always out of the towns, are {id by EpirPHANIUs to have worm 
a. drefsinearly fimilar.. 


To conclude; this head, we mut add,:that the /?’ ban of AuRvA‘is now cal: 
led Arfu by the Copts (a2); but, as AuRWA correfponded with Oxvs, or: 
ApouLo,. the Creeks gave itthe name of Apollonopolis.. 


Ul. Tue metamorphofis of Luwus into Luna was occafionally ‘men-- 
tioned in the preceding {e¢tion ; but-the legend muft now be told more at- 
length.. The God So'ma,-or\Cuanpra.. was traveriing the arth with his 
favourite contort Rots 13, and, arriving at the fouthern mountain Sabydadri,, 
they unwarily entered the foreft of Gauri, where fome men having furprifed. 
Mabadéva carefiing that. goddefs, ‘had been formerly punifhed by a change: 
of their fex, and the foreit had retained a power of effecting the like change 
on all:males,, who fhouldienter it, CHanpra, inftantly beceming.a female, 
was fo afflicted and afhamed,. that the liaftened far to the weft, fending Rout. 
wi to her feat in the {ky, and concealed herfelf in a mountain, afterwards. 
named Séma-giri, where the performed. aéts. of: the motft rigorous devotion... 


2 rr ee =< 
(fe) Letr.. Edif. vol, §«-Ps a5 74 
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‘ nefs ¥ then ‘covered the, world each nights the: fruits; of the earth were 
leftroys | ch. difmay;-that the Dépas, with BRauma’ 
st theiy sdaiiedlead eseli ance chi Nhamas DE|V.A_,.who ng fogner placed 
Chandron sis forehead, thast.the became amale again; and henve he ac- 
quired \theititleof Chahdrasta'harie.. This fable, has beem explaised to, m¢; by 
ingeniousPanda : fitetha inhabitantsj of, the: goihtties| neah the feure, of 

the Céliyithe moon» being: in the nhanfion of Robr,, or the JP/eiadsy deemed 
to varliff bdhihdy the fouthern mountains>) NOW, : -whdn, the, moon, 1s sn uts:0p*+ 

ofition to\the. Sudp itis -the God Caanpra;ibus, when tiny, conjhnchin wich 
it, the goddefs: Cai xb®L, whorwas in ithat.ftate feigned tol hayeiedneeavedit! 
Pulindas mentioned msthe forinto feHonseld hei mooniis-believed, by the: indy 
naturalifts. to have/a powerful influence; /om |yegttation,|.Afpecially on, certain 
plants, and abovevallion:the Somalatiy er: Moor plant-s:\but its powern they, day, 
is greateft at the parnimdy or full, after which it gradually decaysctill,, onsthe 
dark. sit’i, or amaudfjady it-wholly, vanithes..., ‘This, mode. of .interpretation 
may ferve asa clew: es bs sepsining ie of Ai Ker dpatisebishsapeie 
eailile Gmnilar fables. We ‘eee already , made sempacke on pe eneteniesonyet 
tains of the Moon, wihich,the Pyrénas place: in the exterior Cu/ba-0 tps erate 
Southern’ parts: of- Africa; 2 and we. need only: add, that the Pulindas.cor fider, the 
female Moon asa form of the celeftial Isr, or: Isis, which may. feem to:be 
incompatible with the, mythological fyftem:of Drdia 3 but the: Hindus have.in 
trutli an Isrs with. three forms, called Swar-pe vr in heaven, Buv’-ne yt 
en earth, and Pa’ ra LA-DE'y® in the infernal regions. The confort of the 
terreftrial goddefs is named Bau -pE va, who refides on “Sue RU,. and is a 
vicegerent on earth, of .the three principal deities: he-feems to be: the B30; of 
she Greek. Mythologifts, . and the Bupyas of ARRIAN ; though: the Grecian 
awyiters: have generally confounded him with Bup DHA | 
Aaa 
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TV. Whew this earth was covered with waters, Mana’ca vay whe 
floated on their furface, beheld a company of Apfarafes, or Nymphs, ana 
expreffed with fuch force his admiration of their beauty, that ManA‘e 4’ LY; 
his confort, was greatly incenféd and fuddenly vanithed: the God; »ftun} 
with remorfe, went in’ featch of ther, and with hafty ftrides traverfed: the 
earth, which then had rifen above the waters of the deluge, ‘ae they were 
dried up or fubfided ; but the’ ground gave way under‘the preflure of his 
foot at every ftep, and the balance of she globe was neatly deftroyed.. In 
this diftrefs he was feen'by theirelenting Ca’ it‘en:the fite of Srirangapattana; 
and -confidering \the injury, which ‘the univerfe would fu(tiin by: heron: 
cealment, {he @ppeared’ inthe’ Charaéter! of Ra‘ para ‘ye'swaart, and in 
the'form of a damfel-tnore lovely thanian Apfaras, on the banks of a river 
fince! named Cali. © There-at length he faw-and approached her in the cha- 
racter of Ra JARA se MWA Apind itv the thape of a beautiful youth: they 
were {don ‘reconciled, and travelled together over the world, promoting the 
incréafe’ of animals ‘and vegetables, and inftructing mankind in agriculture 
and ‘ufeful arts. At laft they returned to Cufha- dwip, and fettled ata place, 
which from them was named the Syéna@ of Ra JARA JE SWARA and 
RA YAR TE Swarr, and which appears to-be the Ny/a-of Araéta, called 
Ehm in Scripture, and E/ Tor by modern Geographers; but .4/ Tiér be- 
Jongs ‘properly to the interior dwip of Cufha: they refided long in that 
ftation converfing familiarly with men, till the iniquities of later genera- 
tions compelled them to difappear; and they have fince gradi 
ander the titles of Isa Ra, or Isa, and Isa‘nr, or Isr’, 


Since the goddefs Ists made her firft appearance in Egypt, that country 
1s called “her nurjing mother in an infcription mentioned by Dioporus, and 
daid to have been found on a pillar in Arabia: the was reported by’ the 
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| Egyptians to have been Queen of that country, and is. declared in the Pu- 
rdns to have reigned over Cujha-dwip within, as her confort has the title, in 
the Arabian infcription, of ‘King Ostais,; conformably, in both inftances, 
to the characters, under which they appeared on. the banks of the Nile. 
The place; where [st was Girt vifible, became of courfe an objeét of wor- 
fhip; but, as it is not partieularly noticed by the Mythologifts. of the welt, 
we cannot precifely afcertain its fituation : it was probably ‘one of the 
places in the Delta, each of which was denominated Iseum; and, I think, 
it was the Town of Isis near Sebennytus (a) now called Bha-deit,, where 
the ruins of a magnificent temple, dedicated to Ists, are fill to be feen, 
As Ysrars came from the weftern peninfula of; India, he was confidered in: 
nese as .a.foreign se and his. sera were built.out of the towns.. 
. T ; 
aN. ae the author’ of abcess and coudies ahaa the “Magna: 
“Mater of the weftern. Mythologifts,. had refolved to fet mankind anexample 
of performing religious aufterities, and. chofe for that’ purpofe an 2franya,, or 
uninbabited fore/?, on the banks of the Nie; but Ampa’, named alfo Baa- 
" va’ wtand Umas;i being uneafyy at hig: abfenee and. guefling the: place of his 
fetirement; afflumed the: character of ARANY A=DE ViIjp OF) Goddets. of the 
Foreft, and appeared: fporting among theitrees at a place, called afterwards 
€admavana; or thes Wood of ‘Delire; from the imprefiion, which her appeat- 
nce there made on the amorous. deity:s they.retired into. an Atavi, or imper~ 
vious foreft,: whence’ the. goddels | title, of ATAVI'-DE VI, 
and the feene of their mutual..careffes had | the, name ye Bhavatavi-ff bana, 
awhich.is_mentior _in the, Védas.° ; The. place’ of, "their fubfequent refidence 
near the Nile was denominated Grfrqvana, oF: ‘the. Grove» of. Dalliance ; and 
(a) Toes Proiinge Plin. Steph. Byzant.. 
Aaaz 
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that, where BHAVA was interrupted in his devotions, was at firft called 
Bhavaftb' é n, and feems to be the celebrated Budaffos, or, inthe oblique cafe, 
Bubafion, peculiarly facred to Diana, the Goddefs of’ Woods :° from Bha- 
vatevi, which was at fome diftance from the Nie in the midf ‘of an imper- 
vious foreft, the Greeks made Burfoi in the oblique cafe, whence they formed 
Buto and’ Bariis sand there alfo ftood a famous temple of DraAwa. "The fi 
fustion of Crirdvana cannot be { eafily afteftiined ; but i@°Could ‘het have 
been fat from ihe HWo laft-mentioned places, and ‘was probably in ‘the Delta, 
where we find a moft diftinguifhed temple ‘of Venus’ at tees (@) 
how Atar-bekbi, which, according to STEPH ANUs of Byzunt 
great diftance from Atribi: the goddefs had, indeéd, Tafa aide" the Ahataies of 
DiAwa, when Baava perceived ‘her, and’ afttimed''that of *BwavaAt) or 
Venus. ‘The three places of worfhip here mentioned were afterwards con- 
tinuially * Vifited by numerous pilgrims, whom the Brabmanda-puran, . fom 
Which the whole fable is extraéted, | ‘pronounces: snuted to ee and = 
nef both inthis world‘end ‘in — aaidivohs a's 


#0 : alae JLT ez BLA qua : 1 ool lo zilnsd a 4 i 





Ba ave ew an louem to: $6: the Busrras Figg for Siiidioel 
0 afferts pofitively,’ that: no / Egyptian» king ‘bore’ that name, though 
‘altars}on which °meén were: anciently: facrificed,: were dedicated to Bu- 
“S1Kis; ‘and the“haman victims ofvthe Hitdus were offered to the con- 
. HOF Ba Ave WRAL ‘The: Waraniddba;- or fabrifice of aman, is aow- 
‘64 by fome ancient'tt thorities ;“ but} finee iteis “prohibited, “under pain of the 
fevereft torture in the next sworld, Wy the writers of the Brabma; of thi A'di- 
“iyla-purdn, and even of the: Bhigovat welt, ‘we cannot imagine, that'any Bria 
‘men would now officiate’ at 1o--horrid “it” ‘keremény ; eaten: ceniines 
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fome, that the Pamaras, or Pariar nations, in different parts of dndta difre- 
gard the prohibition, and that the Carbaras, who were allowed by Paras v 
Ra’ MA to fettle.j in the Céncan, facrifice a man, in the courte of, every gente 
ration, to appeafe the wrath of Re’nuca’-pe vr. 
ie Datpabi a 

Sephan we pace A fubjeét of dtavi, we ait add two pst pe ie 
Brabmanda, which clearly relate to Egypt, A juh and. brave, king, -who 
reigned on the borders of Himélaya, or Imaus, ; -travelled over, the world to de{- 
troy the robbers, who then sinfefted it; and, as he. ufually furprifed them. by 
night, he was furnamed NacTAMCHARA } ito his fon, Nis" A CHARA, whofe 
name had the fame fignification, he gave the kingdom of Barbara near the 
Golden Mountains above Syene s and Nisa CHARA. followed at firft the. cx- 
ample af his father, but at length grew. fo infolent. as to ‘contend w with InDRa by. 
and opprefled both Devas and. Danavas 3 who had recoucfe to Atay? -DE ‘vr 
and folicited her protection, The goddefs adviled them to lie for a time con- 


at iG 


céaled in Swerga, by. which we muft here ‘underftand the the npc Zo and, 


SESIO Of t a 


when the tyrant rafhly attempted to drive her from. the banks_ of the Me 


i. 16 LE Apoe scit* 


the attacked and flew him: the Devas then returned, fin tae 2) 






As 2, 7 
on the fpot, where fhe fought with Nisa’ CHARA,, hey. tailed a emple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called Atavi- i di re | at , 


DS ees 
in Egypt are fill known to the Copts by the names 0 if fd fa 
and to both of them the Greeks gave that of Aphroditep : #3: the | diftri@ round 
the moft northerly of them is to this day named lérit, which M. ‘DiAnvinte 
with good reafon thinks a corruption of Aruropirs; t but Atavt-mandir i is 
| Ai lifi to the fouth of Alkdbirab, not the tf or Itfu near Thebes, which. alfo 


is mentioned in the Purénas and {id to haye ftood in the foretts of Tapas, 


AN OTHER R title of the goddels was Rant RA , , which the derived from 
ee nt oe (othe Os TUDOR = fi) 
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the following adventure. ViyAYASWA, Or vidlorious on borfeback, Was 4 
virtuous and powerful king of the country round the Ni/hadha mountains; 
but his firft minifter, having revolted from him, colleéted an army of 
Miech'has in the hills of Gandba-madan, whence he delcended in force, gave 
battle to his mafter, took him prifoner, and ufurped the dominion of his 
country. The royal captive, having found means to efeape, repaired to 
the banks of the Cali, and, fixing eight fharpiron {pikes in a circle at equal 
diftances, placed himfelf in the centre, prepared for death, and refolved to 
perform the moft rigorous aéts of devotion. Within that circle he remain- 
ed a whole year, at the clofe of which the goddefs appeared to him, iffu- 
ing like a flame from’ the eight iron points; and, prefenting him witha 
weapon, called Aflaré-mudgara, or a ftaff armed with cicht {pikes fixed in 
an iron ball, the affured him, that all men, who fhould fee that ftaff in his 
hand, muft either fave themfelves by precipitate fight, or would fall dead 
and mangled on the ground, The king received the weapon with confi- 
dence, foon defeated ‘the ufurper, and erected a pyramid in honour of the 
goddefs byt the. name of AsuTA RA ~pevr: the writer of the Purdna places 
it near the Cah river in the woods of Tafas; and adds, that all fuch, as 
vifit i it, will receive affiftance from the goddefs for a whole year. _ Afblan 
means eight, and ‘the word dra properly fignifies the /poke of a eaboel, yet 
is applied t to any thing refembling it; but, in the poplar Indian dialeas, 
afta’ is pronounced att ; and the appearance, which StRa ABO mentions, of 
the goddefs APHRODITE ‘under the'name of ATTARA, mie? T think, be 
the fame with that of AsE HTA “ra’: the Afktaroth of the Hebrews, and the 
old Per, oe word lit now written A so i a Star = en sl i } 
where Vijaya swa. railed his ieee or temple, was siaibied Apatirif bdn, 
yet, as the goddefs, to whom he inferibed it, was no other than ATAvr~ 
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devi, it has-retained among the Copts the appellation of Atfé or Atfu, and 

was called ear - the preaet it is below Akbmim on the weftern 
bank of the: Nile.) » ane 

ee a ee ee ae ae ee 
$8 pi Amone. ithe’ dimindie olinting the transformations of Dr vi, or 
tins weashueeOGey WE fiiid a wild aftronomical, tale in the. Né/atya Sanbita, or 
bilkery of the Indian Castor and Po.iux.) “In one of her forms, it feems, 
the appeared as Prasiva’y or Light, and/afflumed the fhape of Afwini, or 
a Mare;: which isthe firft of ‘the lunar:manfions: the Sun approached her 
in the-formyof;a bar/é, and heno fooner had touched her nofttils. with his, 
than fhe conceived +4e¢ tetas, who, after their birth, were called A/wini- 
cumaraw, or the two fons of Aswinr..| Being left by their parents, who 
knew their deftiny, they were adopted by Bkauma’, who intrufted them - 
to the care of his fon Dacsuas and, ufder that fage preceptor, they learn~ 
ed the whole ‘Ayurvéde,: or fyftem of medicine: in their early age they tra- 
velled\ over ‘the world performing wonderful cures on Gods and men ; and 
they are gencrally painted on horfeback, in the forms of beautiful youths, 
armed with javelins. “At firft they refided on the Cuda mountains near Co/- 
chis; but Inpra, whom they had inftruéted in the fcience of healing, gave 
them a ftation in Egyr near the river C4, and their new abode was from 
them called A/wi-'ban: as medicated baths were among their moft power- 
ful remedies, we find near their feat a pool, named Abhimatada, or granting 
what ts defired,anda place called Répa-yauvang-/f bala, or the land of beau- 
ty and°youth)-’ Actording to fome authorities, one of them had the name 
of “Aswrnj “and®the other of Cuma’r, one of Na’ SATYA, the other af 
Dasa? but, by the better opinion, thofe appellations are to be ufed in the 
‘dual number and applied to them both: they are alfo called AswaNa‘sAu, 


or Aswacana‘sav, becauife their mother conceived them by her naftrils; 
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Hut’ Hey are cbiividerad? as tnited fo intimately» that each feems either, and 
they'are often hela ta be tne individuabdeiry. VAs twin-brothers, the two 
Dasras or Coma RAS, are evidently the Diofcort of the Greeks; buty when 
reprefented as an individual, they feem tobe /Escuvarius, which my 
Pandit fippofessti sbe Asm cut apayonChiefiof the race ot Afi: that 
apidiet mighty indéed,! beiapiplied to the: Sin'jland ARscuuarius, accords 
ingto forne of, the iweftern IMythologifits;owasva form: of the Sun himfelf, 
The! adoption of the:tivins by Branma’,! whole :favourite bird’ was the 
pheehicopterosy which the Europeans changed intoia fwan, may have given 
rifé to’ the fable of Ldn sy. bat weicannbdt: wonder: at\the many: diverfities 
iit the! old) Mythologicali fyftem, whemwe findan the Pzrdnas themielves 
very different ee lofi un fame: aa and: very" nee accounts 
micgraaersie snot gti Forth iods 
1h 1 gntlyrsbh Cl no) ain do oie 
pen Aa or. ih adi neath wasdia: » hooio8 dada oad hie! x ai 
according: to the! Phentcians,, waso'a: Goddels;. that 183. .aform of) De'vi': 
he! toowasiabandoned by:his-parents; and educated by, Av 16Laus, the:fon-of 
Arcas (ai): The: Afwieulapas; ox Afelepiades, had.extenfive fettlements in 
Theffaly,(6),iand,, Lbeliewe; in ) Meffenia, |. The word, A/roini, fete, to have 
given.a-name-to the town of Afphynis, now: Asfun, in\upper L£gyAt star 
Afiwa,, avhor fey,is indubitably, changed by, the Perfians, into Ajh or 4/p 5: bit 
Afiwi-ft. bn .was.probably,the town of Abydus:in.-the, ais andemight 
haye been.fo named from Abdida,.a contraction of. Adhametada; for STR\a> 
so informus,, that it, was, anciently,a. very large city, she fecond.in\ Egypt 
after Thebes, that.it hood ‘about, feven , miles‘and. a. halfito; the wett of the 
Nile; that a eclebrated temple of Ost 1s was.near jt, and a magnificent edi> 








(a) Paufan. B. 7, C. 23. _ (8), Pantin. B. 8. C, 25. 
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fice in it, called the palace: of Memwnon ; that it was famed alfo fora well, 
or pool of water, with winding fters all round-it, that the ftructure and 
workmanthip of the refervoir were very fingular, the ftones ufed in it of an 
aftonifhing magnitude, and the feulpture on them excellent. (a2) Heropotus 
infifls, that the names‘of the Dioscurr were unknown to the Egyptians ; 
but, fince it is pofitively afferted in the Puranas, that they were venerated on 
the banks of the Nile, they muft have been revered, I prefume, in Egypt 
under other names: indeed, HArPpocrates and HaLitomenron, the 
4win-fons of Ostris and Isis, greatly relemble the Dioscuri of the Gre- 
cian Mythologitts. 7 


‘VII. Berore we enter upon the next legend, I muft premife, that a, 
pronounced ira, is the root of a San/erit verb fignifying praifé, and fynony- 
mous with “#a, which oftenerioccurs.in the Véda: the Rigveda begins with 
the ‘phrafe Agtim lf, or | frig praife to Fire. Viasunu then had two war- 
ders of his-ethereal palace, named Jaya and Vijaya, who carried the pride 
of office to fuch a length, that they infulted the feven Maharfhis, who had 
come, with SANACA at their head, to prefent their adorations ; but the offended 
Rij/bis pronounced an‘ riprecation.on the -infolent warders, condemning them 
to be adhdyéni, or born below, and to pafs through three mortal forms before 
they could be -re-admitted to the divine prefence : in.confequence of this exe- 
cration, they firftappeared on earth as HinANYA cSHA, Or Golden-eyed; and 
Hirawyacasipu, or Clad in gold ; fecondly, as Ra VANA and CUMBHA- 
CARNA, and, Laity; as CANSA i Sis UPA'LA, 


In their -firft appearance they were the twin-fons of Cas YAPA and Dirt: 
-pefore their birth, the body of their mother blazed like the fun, and the Dé- 
Re eee ra) “Beeaboe B. 9: Ps Ht 433 | | | 
Bbob 
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siatds, unable to’ bear its exceffive heat and /b/, retired to the banks of the 
Céh, refolving to lie concealed, till the was delivered; but the term of her 
geftation was fo long, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained a thoy. 
fand years near the holy river employed in acts.of devotion. At length Devi 
appeared to them ina new character, and had afterwards the title of F p'1Ta, 
or Fnita’, becaufe the was praifed by the Gods in their hymns, when they 
implored her affiftance in the delivery of Diri: the granted their requeft, 
and the two Dartyas were born ; after which Lira’ -pe yy afiured mankind, 
that any woman, who fhould fervently invoke her in a fimilar fituation, fhould 
have immediate relief, The Devas ercéted a temple in the place, where the 
made herfelf vifible to them, and it was named the /’/dén of pita’ or 
Vira’ 5; which was probably the town of Jdithya or Lithya in Upper Egypt; 
where facred rites were performed to E1,ituya or Ereutuo, the Lucina 
of the Latians, who aflifted women in labour: it ftood clofe to the Nike op- 
polite to Great 4pollonopelis, and feems to be the Leucothea of Puiny. 
This goddefs is now invoked in India by women in childbed, and a burnt 
offering of certain perfumes is appropriated to the occafion, 





VIII. We readin the Mabad-himalaya-c banda, that, after adeluge, from 
which very few of the human race were preferved, men became ignorant 
‘and brutal, without arts or fciences, and even without a regular languages 
that part of Sun'chz-dwip in particular was inhabited by various tribes, who 
were perpetually difputing; but that “Iswara defcended among them, 
appeafed their animofities, and formed them into a community of citizens 
mixed without invidious diftinétions ; whence the place, where he appeared, 
“was denominated Mifra-/? ban ; that he fent his:‘confort Va'ce’swarr, or 
“the Goddefs of Speech, to inftru& the rifing generations ‘in arts and. Jan- 
guage; for which purpofe the allo vilited/the dwip of Cosma, Now the 
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ancient city of Mrsra was Mempis; and, when the feat of government 
was transferred to the oppolite fide of the river, the new city had likewife 
the name of Aff, which it fill retains; for Alédbirab, or the Conquerels, 
vulgarly Catre, is merely an Arabick epithet. 


VA‘er'swara, or Va‘ersa’ cornmonly pronounced Ba Grswar and 
Ba’cr's, means the Lord of Speecd; but I have feen only one temple de- 
dicated toa God with that title: ic ftands at Gangapur, formerly Dedbterea, 
near Bundres, and appears to be very ancient: the image of Va'crswara,; 
by the name of Siro pe VA, was brought from the weft by a grandfon of 
Ce’ ru-mrsra defcended from Gautama, together with that of the God's 
confort and fifter, vulgarly named Bassart; but the Brabmens on the {pot 
‘nformed me, that her true name was Ba’crswart. The precife mean- 
ing of Stro’De'va is not afcertained: if it be not a corruption of Sai - 
pe’vA, it means the God of the Head; but the generality of Brabmens 
have a fingular diflike to the defeendants of GauTAm, and object to their 
modes of worfhip, which feem, indeed, not purcly Indian, The prietts 
of Ba’clswaRA, fer inftance, offer to his confort a lower mantle with a 
red fringe and an earthern pot fhaped like a coronct: to the God himfelf 
they prefent a vafe full of arak; and they even facrifice a hog to him, pour- 
ing its blood before the idol, and reftoring the carcafe to its owners a ce- 
remony, which the Egyftians performed in honour of Baccus OstRis, 
whom I fuppofe tobe the fame deity, as 1 belicve the Ba/farides to have been 
fo named from Baffari. Several demigods (of whom CicERo reckons 
five) (a) had the name of Baccnus; and it is not improbable, that fome 
confufion has been caufed by thé refemblance of names : thus Ba’Grswa- 





(a) De Nat. Deor. 
Bbb2 
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RA was charged by the Greeks into Baccnus Osrris3,and, when they: 
introduced a foreign name with the termination of, a cafe in their own 
tongue, they formed a nominative from it; hence from Baacawa'n alfo 
they firt made Baccuon, and afterwards Baccnos; and, partly from that 
ftrange carelefinefs confpicuous in all their inquiries, partly from the re- 
ferve of the Egyptian priefts, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and 
India into-one, whom they mifcalled Ostr1s. We have already obferved, 
shat Ysir1s was the truer pronunciation of that name, according to Hers 
Lanicus; though PLutTareu infifts, that 1 fhould be Siris or Sirius: 
but Ysrris, orIswara, feems in general appropriated to the incarnations 
ef Maua ve va, while Sirs or Sirius was applied to thofe of Visuanu, 


IX. Wuen the Pdndavas,.according to the Vriliad-baina, wandered 
over the world, they, came. to the banks of the Cali river in Sanc'ba-dwip, 
where they faw a three-eyed man fitting with kingly flate, furrounded by 
his people and by animals of all forts, whom he was inflructing in feveral 
arts according to their capacities: to his human fubjects he was teaching 
agriculture, elocution, and writing. The defcendants of Panpv, having 
been kindly received by him,. related their adventures at his requeft; and 
he told them:in return, that, having quarrelled in the manfion of Brau- 
ma’ with Dacsia his father in law,. he was curled by Menu, and doom- 
ed to take the form of a Manava, or man, whence he was named on earth 
“Amane’swara ; that his faithful confort transformed herfelf into the 
river Cé/?, and purified his people,. while he guided them with the ftaff of 
empire and gave them inftruction, of which he had found them in great 
seo Che place,. where he refided, was called. Amanefwara-(than,, or the 
feat of Acman or A’mon, which can be no other than the Amonno of Scrip- 
ture, tranflated Duo/polis by the Seyenty interpreters ; but it was Dio/polzs 
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between the canals of the Delta, near the fea and the lake Manza/é, for the 
Prophet Nanum(a) defcribes it as a town /itwated among rivers, with waters 
round about it, and the fea for its rampart; fo that it could not be cither 
of the towns, named alfo D/ofpolis, in Upper Egypt ; and the Hindu author 
fays exprefsly,. that it lay-torthe north of Himddrt.. 


Havine before declared my opinion, that the Nopd of the three greater 
Prophets was derived from Nadéas, or the fky, and was. properly called 
Nabha-ifwara-ff han, or Nabha-(Phan, 1 have little to. add here: Hosea 
once calls it Moph(4). and the Chaldean paraphraft, Maphes; while Radds 
Kimcut afferts, that Mop and Nopd were one and the fame town: the 
Seventy always render it Memphis, which the Copts and Arads pronounce 
Menuf or Menf; and, though I am well aware, that fome travellers and 
men of learning. deny the modern Menf to be on the fite of Memphis, yet, 
in the former fection, I have given my reafons for diflenting from them, 
and obferved, that Memphis occupied a vaft extent of ground along the Nie, 
eonfifling in faét of feveral towns or divifions, which had become conti- 
guous by the acceflion of. new buildings. May. not the words Nofé and 
Menf have been taken from Nabba and Madnava, fince Nabbomdnava, as a 
title of Iswara, would’ fignify the celeftial man? The Egyptian priefts 
had nearly the fame ftory, which we find in the Purdns ; for they related, 
that the ocean formerly reached to.the fpot, where Memphis was built by 
king Mines, Minas, or Minevas, who forced the fea back by altering 
the courfe of the Ni/e, which, depofiting its mud. in immenfe quantities, 
gradually formed the Delta, 


a 


Drosrouss, diftinguifhed by the epithet great, was a name of Thebes, 








— at auntie 


(a) Ch 3. Vi B. (B)-Che-ge ¥. 6. 
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which was alfo éalled the City of the Sun (a), froma celebrated temple 
dedicated to that luminary, which I fuppofe to be the Suryé/wara-f'siin of 
the old Hiadw writers: the following legend concerning it 1s extratted 
from the Bha/cara-méhatmya. The fon of So mara Ja, named Pusyr as 
ce Tu, having inherited the dominions of his father, neglected his publick 
duties, contemned the advice of his minifters, and abandoned himfzlf to 
voluptuoufnefs; till Burma, fon of Pa'Mara, (orof an ovtcaff) defcend- 
ed from the hills of Ni/ddr/, and laid fiege to his metropolis: thé prince, 
unable to defend it, made his efcape, and retired to a wood on the banks 
of the Ca. ‘There, having bathed in the facred fiver, he performed 
penance for his former diffolute life, ftanding twelve days on one leg, with- 
out even talting water, and with his eyes fixed on’ the Sun; the regent of 
which appeared to him in the character of So’ RYE sWARA, commanding 
him to declare what he mot defired. “* Grant me méofia, or beatitude,” 
faid Pusura-ce Tv, proftrating himfelf before the deity; who bade him 
be patient, affured him that his offences were expiated, and promifed to 
deftroy his enemies with intenfe heat, but ordered him to raife a temple, 
infcribed to Su'RyeE swara, on the very fpot, where he then ftood, and 
declared, that he would efface the fins of all fuch pilgrims, as fhould vifit 
it with devotion: he alfo direéted his votary, who became, after his reflo- 
ration, a virtuous and fortunate monarch, to cclebrate a yearly feftival 
in honour of So’rya on the feventh lunar day im the bright half of Magha. 
We need only add, that Heliopolis in lower Evypt, though a literal tranfla- 
tion of Sérya-/?hdn, could not be the fame place, as it was not on the 
banks of the Nile. | 


~% One of the wildcft fictions, ever invented by Mythologifts, i is told i in 
(2) Diod. Sic. B. 2. ¢. I. 
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the Pédma and the Bhdgavat; yet we find an Egyptian tale very fimilar to 
it. The wife of Ca’s'va, who had been the guru, or {piritual guide, of 
Crismna, complained to the incarnate God, that the ocean had fwallowed 
up her children near the plain of Pradbd/a, or the weftern coat of Gurjara, 
now called Gujarat; and fhe fupplicated him to recover them. CRISHNA 
haftened to the fhore ; and, being informed by the fea-god, that SANC’HA sU= 
RA, or Pa’ncuajyanya, had carried away the children of his preceptor, 
he plunged into the waves, and foon arrived at Cu/ha-dwip, where he in 
ftructed the Cutila-céfas in the whole fyftem of religious and civil duties, 
cooled and embellifhed the peninfula, which he found fmoking from the vari- 
ous conflagrations which had happened to it, and placed the government of the 
country on a fecure and permanent bafis: he then difappeared; and, having 
difcovered the haunt of Sanc’Ha’suRA, engaged and flew him, after a long 
conflict, during which the ocean was violently 5 dol and the land overflow- 
ed; but, not finding the Bra/men’s children, he tore the monfter from his 
fhell,, which he carried with him as a memorial of his victory_and ufed after- 
wards in battle by way of a trumpet. As he was proceeding to Vardba-dwip, or 
Europe, he-was met by. Vaguna, the chief God of the Waters, who affured 
him pofitively, that- the children of Ca’s'ya were not in his domains: 
the preferving power. then defcended to Yamapur}, the infernal city, and 
founding the fhell Panchajanya, ftruck fuch terrour into Yama, that he ran 
forth to make his proftrations, and reftored the children, with whom Crisi- 
na returned to their mother, | : 
Now it is related by Puurarcs (2), that GARMATHONE, queen of 
Egypt, having loft her fon, prayed fervently to. Isis, on whofe interceffion 


(2) On Rivers, erts Nuale, 
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Osrris defcended to the thades and reftored the prince to life; in which fa. 
‘ble Osrris appears to:be Cr IsHNA, the d/ack divinity: -Garmatho, or Gar. 
batho, was the name of a hilly diftri@ bordering on the land of the Trogie- 
aytes, or Sanc’hafuras; and Ethiopia was “in former ages called Egypt. ~The 
figod'in that country is mentioned by CepRenus and faid to ‘have happened 
fifty years, after Cecrops, the firft king of Athens, had begun his reign : 
Abyfinia was laid wafte by a flood, according to the Chronicle of Axuin, 
about 1600 years before the birth of Curist (a); and Cecrops, we are 
told, began to reign 1657 years before that epoch 3 but it mutt be confeffed, 
that the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely ‘uncertain. 


XI. Havine before alluded to the legends of Gupra and Car DAMA, We 
fhall here fet them down more at large, as they are told in the Purdnas, entitled 
Brabmanda and Scanda, the fecond of which contains very valuable matter 
concerning Egypi and other countries in the weft. Su’RYA having directed 
Both Gods and men to perform facred rites in-honour of Visunv, for the 
purpole of counteracting the baneful influence of Sawnr, they. all followed his 
direétions, except Ma“nape’ya, who thought fuch ‘homage inconfiftent 
with his exalted character 3 yet he found it neceffary to lic for atime concealed 
and retired to Barbara in Sanc’ha-dwip, where he remained {even years hidden. 
in the mud, which covered the banks of the C4/}; hence he acquired the title 
of Gupre’swara. The whole world felt the lofs of his vivifying power, 
which would long have been fufpended, if MANDAPA, the fon of ‘Cusu- 
ManpDA, had not fled, to avoid the punifhment of his vices and crimes, into 
Cufba-diip ; where he became a fincere penitent, and wholly devoted himfelf 
' to the worthip of Maua‘pe'va, conftantly finging his praife and dancing in 


SS 





(2) Bruce's Travels I, 398, 
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-honour of him: the people, ignorant of his former diffolute life, took him for a 
holy man and loaded him with gifts, till he became a chief among the votaries 
of the concealed God, and at length formed a defign of reftoring him to light. 
With this view he paffed a whole night in Cardama-f'han, chanting hymns to 
the mighty power of deftruction and renovation, who, pleafed with his piety and 
his mufick, ftarted from the mud, whence he was named CARDAME SWA-= 
RA, and appeared openly on earth; but, having afterwards met SANAIs- 
cHARA, who feornfully exulted on his own power in compelling the Lord of 
three Worlds to conceal himfelf in a fen, he was abafhed by the taunt, and afcend- 
ed to his palace on the top of Caia/a. | 





GupTe swARA-sTHAN, abbreviated into Gupta, on the banks of the 
Nile, is the famed town Copter, called Gupt or Gypt to this day, ‘though’ the 
Arabs, as ulual, have fubftituted their 44f for the true initial letter of’ that 
ancient word: 1 am even informed, that the land of Egypt is diftinguifhed in 
fome of the Purdnas by the name of Gupta-f'bén; and I cannot doubt the 





=~ = 


Pe 


information, though the original paflages have not yet been produced to me. ‘3 


Near Gupta was Cardamaff bali, which I fuppofe to be Téebes, or part of it 3 
and Capmvs, whofe birthplace it was, I conceive to be Iswara, with the ti- 
tle Carpama 3 who invented the fyffem of letters, or at leaft arranged them as 
they appear in the Sanférit grammars: the Greeks indeed, confounded Cir- 
DAME’SWARA with CarpAMa, father of VARUNA, who lived on the weft! 
ern coafts of Ajfia; whence CapMus is by fome called an Egyptian, and. by 
others, a Phenician ; but it muft be allowed, that the writers of the Puranas 
alio have caufed infinite confufion by telling the fame ftory in many different 
ways; and the two CARDAMAS, may, perhaps, be one and the fame per- 
fonage. | 

Cece 
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* Capaeus was born, fays Dioporus,. (@) at Thebes in Bgypt 
** feveral fons;, and’ a.daughter named Sr were;. who: became: pregnant, and), 
“inthe /event4monthy,, brought forth an imperfedét male child greatly refem. 
bling Ostmisi;. whence the. Greeks believed; that Osrats was the fon of 
** Capmus and Semeun.’” Now I cannot help believi 
Thebes-was IswAr « fpringing; after his concealment for _fevem years; from the 
mud (Cardama )' of; the river’ Sydémali, which is: « Pauranie: name’ for the 
Nile: whatever-might:have: been the grounds.of {o {trange- ai legend,, it pro- 
bably: gavesrife\to the popular: Egypeian belief, thatthe hamansace were prodix 
ced from the mud of that river; {ince the. appearance off CaARDAME siVARA 
revivified nature and replenifhed the earth with plants and animals. 








XIL., Tue next legend. is yet ftranger, but not-more abfurdsthan a ftory,,, 
which. we fhall find among the Heyiiians, and, which. im part-refembles it. 
Mana’ pe-va and Parvarr were playing. with dice at the ancient game 
of. Chaturanga,, when. they. difputed and parted in) wrath ; the goddefs retin 
ing to the foreft of Gauri, and the god repairing, to, Cufbadwip: they 
feverally. performed: rigid. ats of devotion ta the Supreme. Being; but.the 
fires, which they, kindled,. blazed: fo vehemently, as to. threaten.a general 
conflagration.. The: Déwas. in great alarm haftened to Brauma’,, who led 
them, to Mana‘pe‘va,. and {upplicated him to recall his eonfort ;. but.the 
wrathful deity, only.anfwered, that fhe muft come by her own free choice: 
they accordingly difpatched Ganca‘, the river-goddefs, who prevailed on, 
Pa‘ avaT?. to return to him: on condition. that his leve for her: fhould be 
reftored.. The. celeftial. mediators then employed Cama-pzva,. who 
wounded Stya with one of his. flowery arraws; but the angry divinity. re- 
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duced him to afhes with aflame from his eye: Pa’rvatr foon after pre- 
fented herfelf before him in the form of a Crréti, or daughter of a moun- 
taineer, and, feeing enamoured of her, refumed herown fhape. In 
the place, where they were reconciled, a grove fprang up, which was 
named Cémevana; and the relenting god, inthe character of Ca‘ mx’swara, 
confoled the afflited Rev1, the widow of Cama, by affuring her, that dhe 
fhould rejoin her hufband, when he {hould be born again in the form of 
Prapyumna, fon of Catsuna, end fhould put Samsara to death, 
This favourable prediction was in due time accomplifheds and Prapys~ 
umNa having {prung to life, he was inftantly deized by the demon “Sam- 
BARA, who placed him in a cheft, which he threw intothe ocean; but 
a large fith, which had {wallowed the cheft, was caught ma inet, and 
carried to the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate Reta had been 
compelled to do menial fervice: 1t was her lot to-epen the fifth, and, fees 
ing an infant inthe cheft, fhe nurfed him in private, and educated him 
till he had fufficient frength to deftroy the malignant Samsara. He had 
before confidered Ret1 as his mother; but, the minds of them beth being 
irradiated, the prophely ef Mana pt va was remembered, and the god 
of Love was again united with the goddefs of Pleafure. ; of his names 
was Pusupapuanva, or wilh a flowery dow; and he had a fon Visva- 
DHANVA, from whom ViJAYADHANVA and CratTimHaAnva_ lineally 
fprang ; but the two laft} with whom the race ended, were furnamed 
Caun apa for areafon, which fhall prefently be difclofed. 








Visvapnanva, with his youthful companions, was hunting on the 
dkirts of Hima tava, where he faw a white elephant of an amazing fize 
with four tufks, who was difporting himfelf with his females: the prince 
imagined him te be Aina vara, the great clephant of InpRa,and ordered 
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a circle to be formed round him ; but the noble beaft broke through the toils, 
and the hunters purfued him from country to country, till they came to the 
burning fands of Barbara, where his courfe was fo much impeded, that he 
affumed his true fhape of a Rac/a/2, and began to bellow with the found ofa 
large drum, called dwndwv, from which he had acquired the name of Dun 
puBHi. The fon of Cama, inftead of being difmayed, attacked: the giant, 
and, after an obftinate combat, flew him ; but was.aftonifhed on feeing a beau- 
tiful youth rife from the bleeding body, with the countenance and form of 
a Gandharva, or celeftial quirifter; who fold him, before he vanifhed, that 
“he had been expelled fora time from the heavenly manfions, and, as a 
“punifhment for a great offence, had been condemned to pafs through a 
«« mortal ftate in the fhape of a giant, with a power to take other forms; 
‘that his crime was expiated by death, but that the prince deferved,. and. 
“ would receive, chaftifement, for molefting an elephant, who was enjoy- 
“ ing innocent pleafures.” The place, where the white elepharit refumed 
the fhape.of a Rac /hafa, was called Réc/hafa-/'hén; and that, where 
he was killed, Dandubhi-méra-fban, or Radcfhafa-mécfbana, becaufe he 
there acquired méc/ha, or a releafe from his mortal body: it is declared in 
the Ustara-charitra, that a pilgrimage to thofe places, with the perform- 
ance of certain holy rites, will ever fecure the peaas from the dread of 


giants and evil de sus 


.Cantaca, the younger brother of Dunpvusur, meditated vengeance, 
. and affuming the character ofa Bribmen, procured an introduction to Visva- 
DHANWA as a perfon eminently {killed in the art of cookery : he was accord- 
ingly appointed chief cook, and, a number of Brahmens having been invited 
toa folemn entertainment, he ftewed a cugapa, or corp/t, (fome fay putria 
fife.) and gave it in foupe to the guefts ; who,’ difcovering the abominable af- 
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front, were enraged at the king, telling him, that he fhould live twelve years 
as a night-wanderer feeding on cumapas, and that Caunapa fhould be the fur- 
name of his defcendants : fome add, that, as foon as this curfe was pronounced, 
the body of VisvADHANWaA became feftering and ulcerous, and that his chil- 
dren inherited the loathfome difeafe.. 


We find-clear. traces of this wild ftory in Egypt ;, which from’Ca ma was 
formerly named C4emia, and it is to this day known by the name of Chem to 
the few old Egyptian families, that remain:.it.has been conjectured, that the 
more modern Greeks formed. the word. C4emia from this name of. Egypr, 
whence they. derived their firft. knowledge of Chemifiry.. The god. Caimis 
was.the fame, according to PLuTrarcu,,with Orvs the Elder, or one of the 
ancient. ApoLxos ;. but he is defcribed as. very young and beautiful, and his 
confort was. named Ruy rn ;. fo that he bears a ftrong refemblance to Ca’-- 
ma, the hufband of Retz, or-the Curip of the Hindus: there were two 
gods. named Cuprp, fays Ait1an (a),. the elder of whom was the. fon of 
Lucina, and:the lover, if not the hufband,.of Vewus: the younger was her 
fon... Now Smu or Tyxrpuon, fays Heropotus, withed to. deitroy Orus, 
whom Larona.concealed ima grove of the ifland Chemmus, in a lake near 
Butus; but Smvu, or SAMBAR,. found means to kill him, and left him in-the 
waters;. where. Isis found him and reftored him to life (4). AiL1an fays, 
that.the Sun, a form of Osiris, being difpleafed with Curip, threw him 
into the ocean, and gave him. a fhell for.his abode:-Smu, we are told, was 
at length defeated and killed by Onus. We have faid, that CA MA. was 
born again in this lower world, or became Adécyoni, not as a punifhment 
for his offence, which that word commonly implies, but as a mitigation of the 
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¢haftifement, which ‘he had received from Iswara, and as a favour confer- 
red on him in becoming a fon.of Vasunu: this may, therefore, be the origin 
both of the name and the Rory of Apenrs; and ‘the yearly lamentations of 
the Syrian damfels may ‘have taken rife from the ditties chanted by Rery, 
together with the 4f/ara/és,or nymphs, who had attended Ca’ma, when he 
provoked the wrath of Mana Deva: one of the fweeteft meafures in 
Sanfcrit profody has the name.of Ref vildpa, or the dirge of Rev. 





In the orily remaining aceounts of Ezyption Mythology, we find three 
‘kings of that country, named ‘Camerruis, Which means in Copfick, according 
to JABLonsk1, the guardian divinity of Bgypt (a) + thehiftory of thofe kings 
is very ob{cure ; and whether they have any relation to the three defeendants 
of Cama, I cannot pretend to determine. ‘The Caunapas appear to be the 
Nikves yu/3en fuppofed to have reigned in Egypt; for we learn from Synee.- 
ius (2), that the Egyptians had a ftrange tale concerning a dynafty of dead 
men; that is, according to the Hindus, of men afflicted with fome fphacelous 
diforder, and, moft probably, with Elephantiafis. The feat ef Cunapa 
feems to have been Canobuz, or Canopus, not far feom Abxandria: that Ca- 
noPus diced there of a loathfome difeafe was aflerted ‘by the Greed Mytholo- 
gifts, according to the writer of the Great Etymological Diélionary ander the 
word "Ext; and he is generally reprefented in a black dhroud with a cap 
clofely fitted to his head, as if his drefs was intended to conceal fome offen- 
five malady; whence the potters of Canopus often made pitchers with covers 
in the form of aclofe cap. His tomb was to be feen at He/enium near the 
town, which bore his name; but that of his wife (who, according to Epi- 
PHANIUs, was named CUMENUTHIS) was in a place called Menuthis, at the 








(e) See Alphab. Tibet. p. 145. (@) pogo. cited by Mr. Eavanr, 
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diftance of two. ftadia.. There were two’ temples\ at: Cancpus; the more ancient 
infcribed- to Hercures,. which-fteod: in) the fuburbs’(@), antlthe more mo- 
derny but-of greater celebrity, raifed. it: honour of Sexarrs:(4). Now there 
feems: to: be’ no: fmalk affinity between the characters of Duwpuv and Aw- 
Tausy, of VisvADHANWA: and) Hercunes: many herots' of antiquity 
(CrczRo reckons up:fx; and others, jorty-fbree, fome of whom: were pect 
liar to: Egypt), had the title of Hercutes y and the Greeks, after their fathion; 
afcribed: to one themighty achievements of themall: AwT aus was, like 
Dunou;.a favourite fervarit! of Osrr1s,whorintrifted part of Egypt to his 
govérriment; but, having.in fome refpe&mitbehaved, lie wabdepofed, ab{cond- 
ed,.and was' Runted) by Hexct es: through every comer of Africas hence | 
conclude, that Dandbu-mara-/?’ ban was the town, called dnten by the Egyptians, 
and Ante@opolis by the Greeks, where a temple was raifed and facrifices ride 
to'Aanteus, in:hope'of obtaining prote¢tionagain&t: ‘other demons and giarits. 

Ritofiafa-? baw feems: to be the Réacotts oft the (Greeés,;which Cesrenvus 
calls-in theoblique cafe’ Rbakhafténs it ood onthe fite-ofthe prefent dlex= 
andria;- anid: mattih formeragesthave been w place: oft confiderable note ; for 
Ptirny tells'us, that’an! oldiking: of Exypfnamed Mespues, had erected 
tvoroBelifles' init). aid °that fome older kings‘of that:countrp had* built forts: . 
thete,. with garrifons'in' them, againft the ‘pirates! whorinfefted-the coaft! (c)s 
Wher Hercutes had'put: on'the fatal robe;.he was afflicted; like Visvaw 
pHANWA!, with.a loathforie andexcruciating difeafe,.through the vengeance 
of the: dying: Netsus': others’ relate’ (for the famesfable is dften differently, 
‘told! by the Greeds)! that Hierounes’ was? covered) ‘with: gangrenous: ulcers. 
fromthe venom)of the Lernean ferpent, and'was'‘cured in) Phemice atra place 
called Ake Am MAtco gg ge oo juice! ofa St which: abounds. 











(a) Herod, B..2: (6) ae BE. 17, (c) Lib: 36. ‘Cap. 9, 
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both in that {pot and on the banks-of the Nie (2). ~The Greeks, who cer- 
tainly migrated from Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian and Indian 
legends, and endeavoured(not always with fuccefs)to appropriate a foreign fy 
tem to.their new {fettlements : all their heroes or demigods, named HERAcCLEs 
by them, and Hercures by the Latians (if not bythe Aolians J, -were ‘fons 
of Juri TER, who is reprefented in Jndia both by Hera, or Siva, and by 
Heri or Visunu; norcan [help fufpecting, that Hercures is the fame 
with Hrracuza, commonly pronounced Hercu/, and fignifying the race-of 
Hera or Heri. Thofe heroes are celebrated in the concluding book of the 
Mahabbérat, entitled Hertvanfa; and ARRIAN fays, that the Surajent, or 
people of Mathura, worfhipped Hercu es, by whom he mutt have meant 
CrisHna and his defcendants. 


In the Canopean temple of Ser apts, the ftatue of the god was decorat- 
ed with a Ceréerus anda Dragon; whence the learned Alexandrians con- 
cluded, that he was the fame with Puuto: his image had been brought 
from Sinope by the command of one of the Prolemies, before whofe time 
he was hardly ‘known in Egypt. SERAPis, I believe, is the fame with 
Yama or Puro; and his name feems derived from the compound .4/rapa, 
implying tbirf? of blood: the Sun in Bhaddra had the title of Yama, but 
the Egyptians gave that of Pruro, fays Porruyry, to the great lumina- 
ry near the winter folflice(a). Yama, the regent of hell, has two dogs, 
according to the Puranas, one of them, named Cernura and SaBALA, 
or varied» the other Syva’ma, or dlack; the firft of whom is alfo ‘called 
Tri§iras, or with three beads, and has the additional epithets of Calma/ha, 
Chitra, and Cirmira, all fignifying Parned or Spotted : in Piiny the words 
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Cimmerium and Cerberion feem ufed as fynonymous (2); but, however that _ 
may be, the Cersura of the Hindus is indubitably the Cerserus of the 
Greeks. The Dragon of Seraris I fuppofe to be the Se/handga, which is 
deferibed as in the infernal regions by the author of the Bhagavat. 


Havinc now clofed my remarks on the parallel divinities of Egy/t and 
India, with references to the ancient geography of the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, I cannot end this feétion more properly than with an account of 
the Jainas and the three principal deities of that fe€t; but the fubjeét is. 
‘dark, becaufe the Brabmens, who abhor the followers of Jina, either know 
little of them, or are unwilling to make them the fubjeét of converfation: 
what they have deigned to communicate, I now offer to the fociety. 


Towarp the middle of the period, named Padmacalpa, there was fuch’ 
a want of rain for many fucceflive years, that the greateft part of mankind) 
perifhed, and Braum’a himfelf was ‘grieved by the diftrefs, which pre- 
vailed in the univerfe: Rrrunyaya then reigned in the weft of Cuj/ka- 
dwip, and, feeing his: kingdom defolate, came to end his days at Casz. 
Here we may remark, that Cas, or the Splendid, (a name retained by 
Pro.emy in the word Caffdia) is called Bandres by the Moguls, who have 
tranfpofed two of the letters in its ancient epithet /aranest; a name, in in 
forme degree preferved alfo by the Greeks in the word Aornis on the Ganges; 
dois when old Céf, or Caffidia, was deftroyed by Buacawan, according 
to the Purdnas, or by Baccuus, according to Dionysius PERIEGETES, it 
was rebuilt at fome diftance from its former fite, ‘near a place called Stva- 
bar, and had the name of Fardnasi, or Aornis, which we find alfo written 
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Avernus: the word Vardnas? may be taken, as fome Braddmens have cons 
jectured, from the names of two rivulets Varuna and Asi, between which 
the town ftands; but more learned grammarians deduce it from vara, or 
maft excellent, and-anas, or water, whence come Vardnasi, an epithet of 
Ganga, and Vérdnasi (formed by Pa'nty1’s rule) of the city raifed on her 
bank. To proceed: Brausta’ offered Ripunyaya the dominion of the 
whole earth, with Caf for his metropolis, direGling him to colleét the feat- 
tered remains of the: human race, and to aid them in forming new fettle- 
ments; telling him, that his name fhould thenceforth be Divo'pa‘sa, or 
Servant of Heaven. ‘The wife prince was unwilling to accept fo burden- 
fome an ofiice, and propofed as the condition of his acceptance, that the 
glory, which he was: to acquire, fhould be exclufively his own, and that 
no Devata fhould remain in his capital: Bkauma’, not without re- 
juctance, affented; and even Mana’pe va, with his attendants, left their 
favourite abode at Ca/i, and retired to the Mandgra hills near the fource of 
the Ganges. ‘The reign of Divopas began with aéts of power, which 
alarmed the Gods; he depofed the Sun and Moon from their feats, and. 
appointed other regents of them, making alfo a new fort of fire: but the 
mh.bitants of Caf were happy under his virtuous government. The dei- 
ties; however, were jealous ; and MAua DE va, impatient to revifit his 
beloved:city, prevailed on them to aflume different thapes, in order to fe- 
duce the king and his people.. Devi tempted them, without fuccefs, in 
the forms of fixty four Yogines, or female anachorets: the twelve 4 dityas; 
or Suns, undertook to corrupt them; but, afhamed of their failure, remain- 
ed;in the holy town: next appeared GANE’sa, commiffioned by his father 
Maw pt'va, in the.garb of an aflronomer, attended by others of his 
profeffion, and affifted by thirty-fix Vaindyacts or Ganéfis, who were-his 
female defcendants ; and by their help he began to change the difpofition: 
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of the people, and to prepare them for the coming of the three princi- 
pal deities. 


VisHNu came in the character of Jina, inveighing againft facrifices, 
prayers, pilgrimage, and the ceremonies prefcribed by the Véda, and affert- 
ing, that all true. religion confifted mw Ailling no creature that bad life: his 
confort Jaya DE‘vi' preached this new doétrine to her own fex ; and the in- 
habitants of C4# were perplexed with doubts. He was followed by Mana’- 
Deva, in the form. of ARHAN or Mauiman, accompanied by his wife 
Mata MA NYA‘, with a multitude of male and female attendants : he fup- 
ported the tenets of Jina, alledging his own fuperiority over BRa mma’ and 
Visuwnu, and referring, for the truth of his allegation, to Jina himfelf, who 
fell proftrate before him ; and they travelled together over the world endea- 
vouring to f{pread their herefies. At length appeared BRAuMA’ in the figure 
of Buppua, whole confort was named Viyjny'a: he confirmed the princi- 
ples inculcated by his predeceffors, and, finding the people feduced, he began, 
in the capacity of a BraSmen, to corrupt the mindof theking. Drvo'pa’sa 
liftened to him with complacency, loft his dominion, and gave way to 
Mauna pEva, who returned to his former place of refidence; but the de- 
pofed king, reflecting too late on his weaknefs, retired to the banks of the 
Géimati, where he built a fortrefs, and began to build a city on the fame plan 
with C4g?; the ruins of both are fill to be feen near Chanwoc about fourteen 
miles above the confluence of the Gumri with the Ganges and about twenty 
to the north of Bandres. It is added, that Maua’px’ va, having vainly 
conteaded with the numerous and obitinate followers of the new doétrine, 
refolved to exterminate them; and for that purpofe took the fhape of Sane 
CARA, furnamed 4 charya, who explained the Vedas to the people, deftroyed 
the temples of the ‘fainas, caufed their books to be burned, and maflacred 
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ell, who oppofed him. This tale, which has been extracted from a book, 
entitled Sancara-pradur-bhdva, was manifeftly invented, for the purpofe of 
agerandizing SANCAR A CHA RYA, whole expofition of the Upanifbads and 
comment on the Védante, with other excellent works, in profe and verfe, on 
the being and attributes of GOD, are ftill extant and feduloully Rudied by 
the Veddnti {chool: his difciples confidered him as an incarnation of Mana‘. 
pe’va ; but he tarnithed his brilliant character by fomenting the religious war, 
in which moft of the perfecuted ‘Yainas were flain or expelled from thefe 
parts of India; very few of them now remaining in the Gangetick provinces 
orin the weftern peninfula, and thofe few living in penury and ignorance, 
apparently very wretched, and extremely referved on all fubjeéts of religion. 
Thefe heterodox Indians are divided into three fects: the followers of Jina 
we find chiefly difperfed on the borders of India; thofe of Buppwa, in Tibet 
and ‘other vaft regions to the north and eaft of it; while thofe of ArnAN 
(who are faid to have been anciently the moft powerful of the three) now 
fefide principally in Siem and in other kingdoms of the caftern peniniula. 

ARHAN is reported to have left impreflions of his feet on rocks in very fe- 
mote countries, as monuments of his very extenfive travels: the moft re- 
markable of them is in the ifland of Sal or Silan, and the Siame/é revere 
it under the name of Praput from the Sanferit word Prepdda; but the Brab- 
mens infift, that it was made by the foot of Ra°vana. Another impreffion 
of a foot, about two cubits long, was to be feen, in the time of Heropo- 
‘rus, on the banks of the river Tyras, now called the Dmiefer: the peo- 
ple of that country were certainly Bawddbas, and their high prieft, who re- 
ided on Mount Cocajon, at prefent named Casjon, was belicved to be regene- 
rate, exactly like the Lama of Titer. 


As to Jina, he is faid by his followers ‘to have affumed twenty-four 
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rupas;, ot forms, at-the Sine time, for the purpofe of difleminating his. doc- 
trine, but to, have. exifted, really and wholly in all and each of thofe forms at 
once, though in places very remote; but thofe ré#pas, were of different orders, 
according: ‘to certain myfterious  divifions of twenty-four, and the farms are 
confidered-as more. or lefs. perfect according to the. greater or lefs perfection 
of the component numbers and the feveral compounds, the leading number 
being three, as an emblem of the Trimirti: again the twenty-four répas, 
multiplied by thofe numbers, which before were ufed as divifors, produce 
other | forms; and thus they exhibit the appearances of Jrna in all poffible 
varieties and permutations, comprifing in them the different productions of 
nature. 


Most of the Brabmens infift, that the Buppua, who perverted Divo- 
DA’SA, was not the minth incarnation of Visuxu, whofe name, fome fay, 
fhould be written BAvppua or Bo ppHaA; but, not to mention the Amar- 
céfh, the Mugdbabddh, and the Gitagévinda, in all of which the ninth ava- 
tar is called Buppma, it is exprefsly declared in the Béagavat, that Visu- 
nu fhould appear sinthly in the form of ** Boppua, fon of Jina, for. 
«© the purpole of confounding the Daityas, at a place named Cicata, when 
«the Cali age fhould be completely begun:” on this paflage it is only 
remarked by Sarpuara Swami, the celebrated commentator, that Jina 
and Aysina were two names of the fame perfon, and that Cicafa was in 
the diftri€t of Gaya; but the Pandirs, who affifted in the Perfian tran{la- 
tion of the Bhigavar, gave the following account of the ninth evarare. 
The Daityas had afked Inpxa, by what means they could attain the do- 
minion of the world; and he had anfwered, that they could only attain: 
it by facrifice, purification, and piety: they made preparations according- 
ly fora folemn facrifice and a general ablution ; but Visunv, on the in- 
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terceflion of the Dévas, defcended in the fhape of a Sanmyasi,) named 
Buppua, with his heir braided in a knot on the erown-of his head, 
wrapt in a {qualid mantle and ‘with a broom in his hand: - Buppwa-pres 
fented himfelf to the Daivyzs, and was kindly recerved by them; but, 
when they expreffed their furprife at his foul vefture and the fingular im- 
plement, which he carried; he told them, that 7¢ was erucl, and confequents 
ly impicus, to deprive any creature of hfe; that, whatever might be faid in 


el4, 


the Vedas, every Jacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that puri- 
fication itlelf was wicked, becaufe fome fmall infeét might be killed in 
bathing or in wafhing cloth; that he never bathed, and conftantly {wept 
the ground before him, left he fhould tread on fome innocent reptile: he 
‘hen expatiated on the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful and harm- 
lefs kid, and reafoned with fuch eloquence, that the Dattyas wept, and - 
abandoned all thought of ablution and factrifice, As this Maya, or tilufive 
appearance, of Visunv fruflrated the ambitious project of the Daityas, one. 
of Buppna’s titles is the fon of Ma‘ya’: he is alfo named Sa°cyAsinua, 
or the Lion of the race of S¢cya, from whem he delcended ; an appellation, 
which feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror’ or a warrior, as well 
asa philofopher. Whether Buppua was a fave or a hero, the leader of a 
colony,.or a whole colony perfonified, whether he was black or fair, 
whether his hair was curled or ftraight, if indeed he had any hair (which 

a commentatoys or the Bhdgeval denies), whether ‘he appeared ten, or two 
hundred, ora thoufand, years after’Cxisuna, it is very certain, thathe § . 
was not of the true Indian race: in all his images, and in the ftatues of 
Daudthas, male and f male, which are ‘to be feen in many parts of thefe 
provinces and in both peninfulas, there is an appearance of fomet! ing 


Egyptian ot Ethiopian; and both in features and drefs, they differ widely 
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from the ancient Hindu figures of heroes and demigods. Sa’cya has a re- > 
femblance in found to Srsac, and we find Cua nac abbreviated from 
Cua wacya; fo that Stsac and Sesoncuosis may be corrupted from 
Sa cYASINHA, With a tranfpofition of fome letters, which we know to be . 
frequent in proper names, as in the word Bandres. Many of his ftatues. 
in India are Coloffal, nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a 
contemplative attitude; nor.am I difinclined to believe;. that the famed 
fiatue of Memnon in Fgypr was ereéted in honour of Maniman, which 
has Manimxa’ in one of its oblique cafes, and the Greeks could hardly 
have pronounced that word otherwife thin Maimna or Memna: they 
certainly ufed Mai inflead of Majd, for Hesycutus exprefsly. fays 
Mai, payed. Ive’; and Mar fignifies great even in modern Coptick. We are 
told, that Mauiman, by his wife Mana'ma'nya’, had a fon named 
SarRMANA CaRDAMA, who feems to be the SAmmMaAwno Copom of the 
Bauddbas, unl {s thofe Jaft words be corrupted from Samanta GoTam, 

_ which are found in the Amarecf> among Buppua’s names. Carpam, 
| which properly means ¢/ay or mud, was the firft created man according to 
fome Judian legends; but the Parénas mention about: feven or eight, who 
» claimed the priority of creation; and fome Hindus, defirous of reconciling 
the contradiction, but unwilling to admix that the fame faét is differently 
related, and the fame perfon differently named, infift that each -was the 
firfl man in his refpective country. Le this as it may, CanpaMa lived in: 
Varuna-c'handa, fo called from his fon Vanuna the god of ocean, where: 
we fee the groundwork of the fable concerning Parzwon, or.Meticer- 
Tus, grandfon of Capmus: now that c’banda, or divifion, of Fambu-dwip 
comprifed the modern Perfia, Syria, and Aja the Lefs; in. which coun-. 
tries we find many traces of MAnimaAn and his followers in the ftupen. - 


. dous edifices, remarkable for their magnificence: and: folidity, which the. 
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Greets aferibed to the Cyclopes. The walls of Su/a, about fixteen miles in 
circumference, were built by the father of Menon ; the citadel was cal. 
led Memnonium, and the town, Memnonia; the palace is reprefented by 
JELIAN as amazingly {umptuous, and STRABO compares its ancient: walls, 

citadel, temples, and palace to thofe of Babylon ; a noble high road through 
the country was attributed to MremMnen; one tomb near Troy was fuppofed 
to be his, and another in Syria; the Ethiopians, according to Dioporvus of 
Sictly, claimed MeMNon as their countryman, and a nation in Ethiopia were 
ftyled Memnones; on the borders:of that country and of Egypt ftood many 
old palaces, called Memnonian ; part of Thedes had the name of the Mem- 
nonium; and an aftonifhing building at Adydus was denominated Mem. 
non’s palace: STRAnO fays, that many fuppofed Ismanpes to have been 
the fame with Memnon, and confequently they muft have thought the 
Labyrinth a Memnonian ftructure (2). 


Divo Da’sa, pronounced in the popular dialeéts Drop’s, reigned over 
fome weftern diftricts of Cu/ha-dwip within, which extended from the fhores 
of the Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus; and he became, we find, the 
firft mortal king of Vardnes: he feems to have been the Hercures Drops, 
mentioned by Eusesivs, who flourithed in Péhenice, and, it is fuppofed, 
about 1524 years before’ our era; but, in my humble opinion, we cannot 
place any reliance on fuch chronological calculations; which always err on 
the fide of antiquity. The three fects of Jina, Maniman, and Buppna, 
whatever may be the difference between themi, are all named Bauppuas; 
and, as their chief law, in which, as the Brédmens affert, they make virtue 
and religion confift, is to ‘preferve the lives of all animated beings, we cannot 
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but fuppofe, that the founder of their fect was Buppwa, the ninth avafdr, 
who, in the Agaipuran, has the epithet of Sacripa, or Benevolent, and, in 
the Gitagovinda, that of Sadaya-bridaya, or Tender-hearted: it is added by 
Javaoeva, that “* he cenfured the whole Veda, becaufe it prefcribed 
*¢ the immolation of cattle.” This alone, we fee, has not deftroyed their ve- 
neration for him; but they contend that atheiftical dogmas have been propa~ 
pated by modern Banddbas, who were either his difciples, or thole of a 
younger Bupp#a, or fo named from duddbi, becaufe they admit no fupreme 
divinity, but imte//eét: they add, that even the old fainas, or fayanas, ac- 
knowledged no Gods but Jya’, or Earth, and Visunu, or Water; as De- 
RIADES (perhaps Duryo DHAN) is introduced by Nonnus boafting, that 
Water and Earth were his only deities, and reviling his adverfaries for enters 
taining a different opinion (a); fo that the Indian war, defcribed in the Die 
nyfiacks, arofe probably froma religious quarrel. Either the old Bauddbas 
were the fame with the Curr/a-cé/as, or nearly allied to them; and we may 
fufpect fome affinity between them and the Pa/is, becaufe the facred language 
of Siam, in which the laws of the Baudddas are compofed, is properly named 
Pali; but acomplete account of Buppua will then only ‘be given, when 
fome ftudious man fhall collect all that relates to him in the San/crit books, 
particularly in the Vayu-purdan, and thall compare his authorities with the — 
teftimonies, drawn from other fources by Kamprer, Grorc1, TACHARD, 
De La Lovsere, and by fuch as have acceis to the literature of China, Siam, 
and ‘fapan. 


fa) Dionyfiac, B. 21. ve 247. kc, 259 ke, 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 
WE ‘come now to: the démigods, heroes, and’ fages, who, at different: times, 
Vilited Egypt and, Erbizpia, fomée- ds viridiGive'conquetors,, and fomte -as -in- 


‘y,, Pe’r’si nals; or Prer’ne’nas was,a-Rifi, or, holy.man, who) had 
long refided near mount Himalaya, but at length retifed.to_ the places of pil- 
grimage on the banks: of tlie Ga/i, defigning to end his -days there in the dif- 
chatge of his religious duties: his virtues were fo tranicéndent, that. the inha- 
bitants of the countries’ bordéring om that river, infifted om his becoming their 
fovereign, and his defcendants reigned over them, to the ¢4irteenth generationy 
but his’ immediate fiicceflor was only his adopted. fon... The following feries, 
of jifteen kings may ‘conftitute, perhaps; the dynafty, stbidleec in| the hiftory 
Pa ivcalied thet juah Gitoles 7 | | 


Pe'r’a1 Nass 


Part’hinafi, | Crifrimenias, 
Tfitinds, > — 16. Carmanyénas, 

hh wapettnds, | Pit’ hini, 

| 5 Cafhtéhas, : © Pat bini, 

2 loffupbténd ty.”  * Péttyambuca, 
Pufhténds, Pét’hi-Suca, 
Sujfbtenas, rs Me'd’hi-Suca. 


Eacn of thofe princes is believed to have built a place of worfhip, near | 
which he ufually refided ; but of the fifteen temples, or confecrated edifices, 
we can only afcertain. the -fituation..of even with any degree of accuracy. 
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‘Tre founder of ‘the:family was a-pious and excellent prince; obferving inall 
refpects the ordinances of thg Vida: his name is-to:this day highly wenerated 
‘by the Brabémens ; many facerdotal families in Jndia »boalt ,of ,their,defceat 
‘from him; and the laws of Parr’H1 Nast are ftillextang,.an an ancient,ftyle 
and in modulated -profe, among the many tracts, »which, collectively. form, t 
Dherma-Séjira. It mutt be obferved, that -he .was often called Pir’HE- 
‘eYsut, or ‘Pr'r'neRsut ; and-his: place-of refidence, Pit hé-rifhi-ft han ; 
but the thort-vowel #7 has the found of.rif:im the weftern pronugciation » dike 
‘the firft fyllable Gf Richard: infome Englif counties; thus, in, parts, of dndia, 
amritd, ot ambrofia,’ is pronounced amriit; ;whence|! co jecture, that thefeat 
of Pithé-Pufbi wasthe : Pathros of Scripture, called Phatures-by, the Seyenty, 
‘and Pdatori by Evsestus, which gave its appellation to,the-Pbaturitic nome 
‘of Puiny. Some imagine PAaturis: to have been ‘Thebes jor Digfpalis jjbut 
‘Priny mentions them both as .diftinct places, though, from,his. context, at 
‘appears’ that they could not:be far afunder ;. and 1 fuppofe.Phaturis, to be, no 
other than'the “Tarhyris)of -Pronemy, which he places at no ) great diftance 
from the Memnoniwn, or weftern fuburb of, Thebes 5 and; in the time,of.P-no- 
LEMY, the nome.of Péaturis had, been annexed to that of Diofpolis, {fo thatits 
‘capital city became of little importance > we took. notice, in the firft feé i 03 
that’ the Ezhispians, who, from ia defect in, their articulation, fay: Tavuos 

+aftead of Pauuos, would have pronounced Tathoes Sashitines 8 and, Tathuris 
for Pathuris. . 





















THOUGH we befone gave fome account of the fabulous Ra‘uu and the 
Grahas, yet it may not be fuperfluous to relate their’ Rory 1 in ‘this place at 
_greater length. Ra uu was the fon of Cas. YAPA and Dirt, according 
‘to fome authorities; but others reprefent SIN ICA (perhaps, the ene ) 
as his natural mother: he had four arms 5- hic. lower_parts.ended i 

Ecc2 
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Jike that of a dragon; and his afpeét was grim and gloomy, like the dar#- 
nefs of the Chaos, whence he had alfo the name of Tamas. He was the 
alvifer of ‘allmifchief among the Daityas, who had a regard for him; but 
among the Devatés it was his chief delight to fow diffention; and, wher 
the Gods had produced the amrit by churning the ocean, he difguifed himfelf 
like one of them, and received a portion of it; but, the Sun and Moon 
having difcovered his fraud, Visawv fevered his head and two of his arms 





from the reft of his monftrous body. ‘That part of the ne€tareous fluid,, 
which he had time to fwallow, fecured his’ immortality : his trunk and 
dragon-like tail fell on the mountain of Ma/aya, where Mini, a Brddmen,, 
carefully preferved them by the name of Ce Tu; and, as if a complete 
body had been formed from them, like a diimembered poly.pe, he is even 
faid to have adopted Ce’rv as his own child. The head. with two arms 
fell on the fands of Bansara, where Pi't’ue nas was then walking with» 
Sinuica’, by fome called his wife: they carried the Dattya to their pa- 
lace, and adépted him as their fon; whence he acquired: the name of 
Pait’ue Nast. This. extravagant fable is, mo doubt, aftronomical ;. 
Ra’nu and Ce’ro being clearly the nodes, or what aftrologers call the 
‘Bead and sail of the dragon: it is added, that they appeafed: Visunu and 
obtained readmiffion to the firmament, but were no longer vifible from the 
earth, their enlightened fides being turned from it; that Ra'nvu firives, 
during eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon, who detected: 
him; and that Ce’ rv often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery me~. 
_teor, a -waterfpout, ora column of fand. From Pairurna’s the Greckr 
appear to have made Pyzhonos in their oblique cafe; but they feem to have - 
confounded the ftories of Pytuon and Tyruoy, uniting two diftin& per- 
fons in one(a). Pait’HE NAs1, who reigned on the banks of the Ca? af- 


(a) Pivt. Is and Ofiris, © 
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ser Pr’ Nas his protector, 1 fuppofe to be TyPnon, Typaaon or Tr~ 
PH@us: he was an ulurper and a tyrant, opprefling the Devatds, encou- 
raging the Daityas, and fuffering the Védas to be negle&ted. Heropotrus 

reprefents him, like Rauv, as conftantly endeavouring to deftroy APoLLo 
and Diana (a); and the mythologilts add, that he was thunderftruck by 
Jurrter, and fell into the quickfands ef the lake Sirdonis, called alfo Sir- 
bon and Sarbonis: now Swarbbgau, one of his names, fignifies Light of 
Heaven, and, in. that chara€ter, he anfwers to Luctvex. ‘The fall of that 

rebellious angel is defcribed by Isa1am, who introduces him faying, that 
*' he would exalt his throne above the flars of Gon, and would fit on the 
«© mount of the congregatiom in the fides of the North’: the heavenly 
Meru of the Purdn2s, where the principal Dévas are fuppofed to be feated, 
is not only in the North, but has alfo the name of Sasd, or the congrega- 
fion, Fifty fix comets are faid, in the Cintdémant, to have fprung from 

Ce'tu; and Ra'uvu had’ a numerous progeny of Gréhas, or crocodiles: 
we are told by A tran, that TyPuon afflumed the forny of a crocodile (4); 
and RA‘Hu was often reprefented in the fhape‘of that animal, though he 
is generally defcribed as a dragor. The conftellation of the Dragon. is-by 

the Japancf called the Crocodile; and the fixth year of the Tarrarianr cycle 
has the fame appellation : it is the very year, which the Tibetians name the 

year of Lightning, alluding to the dragon, who was ftricken by it(c). 
A real tyrant of Egypt was, probably, fuppofed to be Ra’ wu, or Fyrnon, 
in’ a human’ fhape'; for’ we find, that he was actually expelled from that 
country together with his Grabas: T have’ not yet bzen' able to procure a 
particular account of theirexpulfion. The /’sun of Ria‘uu or Parrur- 
wast, named alfo Part'n1, feems to have been the town of Pirhom on the: 





fe) B. 2. C. 196. (#) On Anumals, B, to C. 22. (e) Alphab,. ‘Tibet. p. 465, 
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borders ‘of Egypt: the Seventy wrote it ‘Pettho, and Heroporus:calls, it 
Patumos ; ‘but, ‘the -fecond cafe in Sanferit being generally allected inthe 
weftern dialeé&ts, we find it written Pbithom by the old Laren interpreter, 
Fithom’ by Hizronymus, and Pethom in the Coptick tranflation. The 
Gretkiname of thatcity was Hero/palis, or according to Staaso, Heroin; 

but we are,informed by Srerpanus.of Byzantium (a), that,“ when Tx- 
““ ppon owas dmitten « aby ‘lightning, : vand. blood ( cijece) flowed from. his 
“* wounds, the place, where he fell, »was thence, called Hamus,, though it 
“Shad likewife ithe mame. of «Hera :” fo the'ftation of Ra’av,was on,the 
fpot, where Pi f'n na’s and: Srncuica ‘found his bloody head rolling 
onthe dands-; ‘and, if Sangheca, or the! Woman like. a -Lisnefs, be the. Sphinx, 

the s«thonftrous Sead, swhich ‘the .Arabs call Abu’ /baul, or Father of Ter- 
rour;omay have been intended for ‘that-of -R.a’nv,-and not, as/itis com- 
morily believed, ‘for his. mother. Though the, people of gypt ‘abhorred 
‘Tupwon, yet fearmade them-worlhip him, ,and in carly times they,offered 
him -haman, viGims: ‘the Greeks, fay, thatyhe. had.a red complexion, and 
“mention-hisexpulfion/from. Egypt, but adda ftrange fory.of his-arrival in 
Pale/lene, vandtof..his: three. fons, We .muft not, however, ; confound 
Ra‘nu-with Mara'pe-va’s-who, in his deftructive character was called 
alfo.,-y Hon; though it-be difficult. fometimes. to diftinguith them : feveral 
places. in Egyptywere dedicated. to.a divinity. named TypHon asthe Ty- 
phaonian places. between .Zentyra and ,Copftos;and the tower.of WMele, 
where.daily | facrifices., were .made, to, a }dragon. fo. terrible;) that-no: mortal 
durft Jook-ion! him; the legends.of ‘the temple relating, thata man, who 

had--ence the temerity to enter |the recefles of at; was-fo, terrified: by the 
fight, of remnants. shat he foen expired ()).  Medlite, Diprefme, Was in 
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fhat parvof rhe Delta, which had been peopled: by a calony from: Muletus: ; 
and was, probalslly,. the Mi/o/ian- wall-on fort near:the feathore, mentioned 
by STR«BO: 


Tue ulurper was faceeeded by Ismrz’na’s, the-real fon of Pr 1'ne was; 
who had alfoi a daughter:named Part'st’ nr’; and her: ftory is related 
thus in the Brahmanda-purdn, From: her earlieh youth: fhe was diftim- 
guthed for piety, efpecially towards MaAia'DE ¥A,, on! whonir Her, heart 
was’ ever inteat; and, at the great: feftival,, whem all thenationreforted.to 
Candamaf bali’; ori Thebes, the princefs never failed to ing and dance bes 
fore the image of CARDAME'sWaRA: the goddels. Iswa Ri) wasiforpleafed 
with her. behaviour, that;fhe made Parrus np, her. Saeihd, or female'com, 
panion; and the-damfel ufed, te dance thriceia.day,im the, mud before, the 
gate of the temple;, but with fuoly lightnels and .addrefs as never to foil her 
mantle, She died'a virgin, having devoted hen.life, to,.the fervice of the 
god.and his confort. . The. female, patronymick Parr’ge x n,.comes:from 
Pit’s or Pit'ne NA, but from Pir’ne was the derivative form would-be 
ParTHe NAsr; and thence Nowxus) calls-her Perrys ANASSAy and dey 
foribes her. as-a handmaid, of Sewexe;, the daughter, of, Capmus; .in 
which character the received Juno, (¢) who was, devifing the .ruin,, of See 








MELE, and with that intent! had. afflumed the form of a, loquacious. nurfe ; 
this paflage in the: Dianyfacks is very intereflung, .as. it “Proves;, in my opie 
nion, that the Semeneand.Capmus.of the Greeks were the fam swith, the 
Sramaza‘and CarpaMa of the:Hinduse) ps x co Md do 


Tue fourteenth prince of this sees was. devoted from -his infancy! to 
the worthip of C SWARA, OD W hom. his. mind | was wan-perpesyeny fixed, fo 
(@ Digny fia. B. gi We Oy, - | 
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that he became infenfible ofall worldly affections, and indifferent both te 
the praife and cenfure of men: he ufed, therefore, to wander over the coun- 
try, fometimes dwelling on hills and in woods, fometimes in a bower, rare- 
ly in a houfe, and appearing like an idiot in theeyes of the vulgar, who, 
in ridicule of his idle talk-and behaviour, called him Pet*hi-suca, Panjara- 
fuca, or Sala-fuca, meaning the Jarrar in a chefi,.a cage, or a house, which 
names he always retained. Whenhe grew up, and fat on the throne, he 
governed his people equitably and wifely, reftraining the vicious by his juft 
feverity, and inftru@ting the ignorant in morals and religion: by his wife 
Ma‘risua’ he had a fon called Me’p ut-Suca, to whom at length he 
refigned his kingdom, and, by the favour of Iswara, became sivanmuécia 
or releafed, even during Afe, from all encumbrances of matter; but the 
ftory of Ma‘risna’ and hisfon has been related ina preceding fection. 
Méd’hi, or Mer’*hi means a pillar, or a poft towbich vidlims are tied, or any 
firaight pole perpendicularly fixed in the ground; and Patiyam, I believe, 
fignifies a crofs ftick, or a wooden bar placed horizontally ; fe that Pattyam- 
$uca might have meant the parrot on a perch; but why the thirteenth prince 
had that appellation, i am not yet informed : Suca is alfoa proper name ; 
the fon of Vva'sa, and principal fpeaker in the Bééeavat, being called 
Suca-pe va. Now many obe/i/ks in Egypt were faid to have been raifed by a 
king named Sucuis; (a) and the famous Labyrinth, to have been con- 
ftrutted by king PeTesuccus: (é/oy Mér4r we may certainly underftand ci- 
ther a pillar or an obelifk, ora flender and lofty tower, like the Mendrahs 
of the Mufelmans, or even a high building ina pyramidal form. The 
Hindus affert, that each of the three Sucas had a particular edifice afcribed 
to him; and we can hardly doubt, that the /’4én of Perai-suca was the 








(«) Flin. L. 36. Cy 8, (4) Flin. L. 36. C. 13. 
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Labyrinth; if the three names of that prince have'any allufion to the build- 
ing, we may apply Sa/a, or manfion, to the whole of it; Panjara, or cage, 
to the lower ftory, and Pet*i, or cheft, to the various apariments. under 
ground, where the chefts, or cofins, of the faered crocodiles; ¢dlled Suksus 
or Sukhis in old Egyptian, (a) and Sowkd to this day in Coprich, were care- 
fully depofited. Hesyctitus, indeed, fays, that Buty fignified a ‘cheft, 
or coffin, in Eyyptian; but that, perhaps, muft be underftood of the val- 
gar dialect : the modern Coprs calla cheft be-u?, or, with their article, 
talut; a word, which the Arads have borrowed. When Piiny informs 
us, that Peresvccus was named alfo Tirnoes, we mitt either read Pr- 
THOES from Pe*r’H1, or impute the change.of the initial letter to the de- 
fective articulation of the Etdiofians, who frequently invaded Egypt. 
From the account, given by Heroporus, we may ‘conjecture, that - the 
coffins of the /aertd crocodiles, as they were called, contained, in fat the ba- 
dies of thofe princes, whom both Egyptians and Hénduis named ‘Sweds, 
though /uc means a parrot in Sanferst, and a crocodile in ‘the Cofrick dia- 
le&t s the Saxferit. words for a crocodile are Cumbbira and Nacre, to 
which fome expofitors of the Amarcofh add Avagraba and Graba}; but, 
if the ‘royal name was fymbolical and implied a peculiar ability to 
Seize and bold, the fymbol might be taken from a bird of ptey as wellgs 
fro m the lizard-kind ; efpecially as a fect of Egyptians abhorred the croto- 
dile, and would not have applied it as an emblem of any legal and refpedt- 
able power, which they would rather have exprefled by a hawk, or, fome 
diftinguifhed bird of that orders others, indeed, worfhipped ¢rocodiles, 
and I am told, that the very legend before us, framed ascites to singe 
notions, may be found in fome of the Purénas. 





(2) Sraato B. 17. Pp. Stas Damascrvs, Life of Jeiporve. (2) By (2.1C. ag. 5 
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We find then three kings, named SyvcAs, or parrot, living in a Aow/e orm 
cage, OF refting either on an. upright pole, or on. one with a crofi-dar:, but who 
they were, it is not my prefent ebject, nor any’ 1 now able»: to invefligate % I 
will only: obferve, that befides the king of Egypt, whom PLiny calls Sucuis, 
er Socuis, the father of the Curefes is named SacHus hy a.Graek lexicographer, 
and Socus by the author of the Déonyfacks 5, and that) he was one of the 
Gabires or Cuvéras, who (or at-leatt dome of whom) inhabited: in. former ages: 
the countries adjacent to the. Nil. 

Tire ruins‘of that wonderful building; called:the Labyrinth; are fil tobe: 
feen, near the lake Meeris, ‘ata place, which the Araiés havé aamed the Ag/r,, 
or palace; of Ka’Ru'N, whom they fuppofe to have beenrthe nicheft of tpor+ 
tals ; as the ruins of Me pari-su' cA-/i'han are in a diftrict; named the Be/dd,. 
or country, of the fame perfonage > the place laft-mentioned is,:moftprebably,. 
the labyrinth built, according to DaMOTELES in: PLINY; by, Mons RW DES, 
aname derived, I imagine, from MsapHi1-8 UsHI~ The town. of. Mita-camifa, 
mentioned by Pro.Emy as oppofite’ to Pfelebisabove Syertesfeenas| to: kaye: 
had fome conneétion with. Medbi- fica; for*camfavand juca were fynenynious in. 
the old' Egyptian: Heropotwys at leaft informs us, that cam/a meanta cro- 
codile in that language ; and it appears related to tim/ad in Arabich..,Patyam 
(for fo-thie long compound is oftemabbreviated),feems to have been, the laby- 
-rinth near Arfinoe, or Crocodilopalis, now: Fayum,. which. word I. fuppofe cor- 
‘rupted’ from ‘Patyam; or Phatyam, as the Copts would have pronounced. it;. and 
my Pandit ‘aclines allo to think, that:the-building might have been thus de- 
nominated from large pieces of ftone on timber projecting, like patyas, before 
the windows, in order. to fupport the framesof a, balcony, which, as.a new 
snvention; muft-have attracted the notice of-beholders.. As to the lake of 
M.znis, I have-already exhibited all, thate T-laye yet found concerning it= 
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the {tupendous pyramid, faid to have been fix hundred feet high, in thé midit 
of that lake, was raifed, we ate told, by a king named Maris, Myris, 
Marros, Mainpes, Menpes, and Imanves (@); a {trong initance of one 
name varioufly corrupted; and I have no doubt, that the original of all thofe 
variations was Merutor Mepar. -Even to this day in India, the pillars or 
obelifks, often raifed in the middle of tanks, or pools, are called Merdis; but 
let us proceed to another legend faithfully extracted from the Mata calpa, in 
which we fee, beyond a doubt, the affinity of Jnaian, FEC 2 and. Aisiiak 
Mythology. tt et 
he ee stihe (soos ariel o's 
II. Own the mountains of ‘fwa/demec'ha inthe interior Cy/ha-dwlp, reigned 
a virtuous and religious prince, named CHARVANA YANA 6, whofe fon 
Cape YANA‘s preferred arms and hunting, in which he was continually, en- 
gaged, to the ftudy of the Véda, and was fo frequently concerned in contefts'and 
affrays with his neighbours, that his father, after many vain admonitions, 
banifhed him from his palace and his kingdom: the dauntlefs young exile 
retired to the deferts, and at length reached Mocjhe/a, believed to be Mecca, 
where, hungry and fatigued, he bathed in the Moc/ha-tirt'ha, or :confecrated 
well, and paffed the night without fleep. Visvacse’na, then fovereign of 
that country, had an only daughter PapmMamuc’ar, or with 2 face thea 
Jotos, who went to perform religious rites to Mana ‘pr va, God of the tem- 
ple and the well; and’ there feeing the prince, fhe brought him refrefhment 
and heard his adventures: their interview ended in mutual love; ‘and the old 
king, who denied her 5 i confented to their marriage, which was folem- 
nized with the ceremony of Panigraba, or taking hands ;:and the young pair 
lived many years happily in the palace of their father. It happened fome 





(4) STZABO B. 17+ p+ Sri. Diod. Sits Bs a. pe 55s | 
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time after, that the city was befieged by evo kings of the Danavas with a nu- 
merous army; but Care yawa’s entirely defeated’ them: the venerable mo- 
march met his brave fon in-law: returning with conqueft, and, having refigned 
the throne to him, went to the banks of the Cd/?, accompanied by his wife, 
and entered with her into the ¢ird order, called 7 anapref'ba, or that of her- 
mits, in which they paffed the remainder of their lives, and, after death, ob- 
tained /aya, or-unton with the fupreme spirit ; whence their ftation was named 
LayaP ban, or Layavat), and was vifited, for ages after, by fuch as hoped 
for beatitude. CAPE YANAS, or Cape NAS, (for he is differently named in 
the fame book) adhered fo ftritly to juftice, and governed fo mildly, that he 
was refpécted-by his ‘neighbours'and beloved by his fubjedts:. yet he became 
& great conqactor, always protecting the weak, and punifhing their opprefiors. 
Say to the eaft of Méojké/a paid him tribute ; but-Catase wa, king 
Cujba-hotp, having infolently refwled to become his tributary, he 

invaded a Aby finite, and, after a very long ‘battle, at .a place named Kanot/ava, 
or the efrval of ‘combat, wholly defeated (Ca tase “Na, whom he replaced 
on his throne, exacting only a regular acknowledgement of his domunion pa- 
samount: then, following the counf of ithe C#/ river, he came -te Bandera, 
or the burning: ‘finds: of WWaévz, the king.of which country was GutMa, 
one ofthe Ramévanfas, or the fon of Ma’ npxias whe wasthe fon of Tamas, or 
Sunt; by his wife. janar'ns § cbutofrom Guim the met-with no refif- 
tance; forothe:iwtife king daid:his diadem at the fcet.df Cape nas whojreftored 
and idefired his icompiny, ixs, a friend, in his expedition to, Mira? ban. 
‘Phe doverein cof Mi/raweas it :that Gme Rion capac who, difdaining fub- 
bata Ran abURMADA witha greatdoree.agal 








cat ye uiriit Carb NAS, 
prin meine head-of a menaced army: an,obftinate 
battle was-fought,-at-a-place-called afterwards Ghdre-(t-Lan fromthe. borror 
of the carnage; but nae ASWR eitictentnee ‘troops-entirely routed. The 
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conqueror placed the prince on the throne, of Mifra,, the capital. of which 
was then ¢alled Vifoe-cirti-pura, or the City of Univerfal Fam sand, bay- 
ing carried immenfe treafures to Mégfheja, he dedicated them to the Gad of 
the temple, refolving to end his days in peaceful devotion: by Panma- 
meuc'ur he had a daughter named ANTARMADA’, and a fon, BHALE ¥Ar 
wa’s, to whom, after the example of ancient monarchs, he refigned, his. 
king Jom, when he ercw old, and prépared himfelf far a better life, . 


Berore his death he was very defirous of performing the great facrifice of 
a horfe, called Afwamédba, but confiderable difheulugs aufually attended 
that ceremony; for the confecrated horle was tobe fet. at liberty,for a.cer- 
tain time, and followed ata diftance by the owner, or his, champion, who 
was ufually one of his near kinfmem; and, ifany perfon should attempt.to 
ftop it in its rambles, a battle muft inevitably enfue: hefides, as! the» per- 
former of a hundred Afwamédbas became equal to the God of the firma. 
ment, INDRA was perpetually on the watch, and generally carried off the 
facred animal by force or by -fraud,; though he could not prevent Begs 
from completing ‘his hundredth facrifice;- and that monarch put, che fu- 
-premacy of the Dévas to proof,:at the time, when the P: admd -mandire 
was built onthe banks of the Cumudvat?; nor did he prevail again Ra- 
Guv, whofe combat with Inpra himfelf is: deferibed by CAinapa’s ina 
‘ftyle perfe&tly Homerick. The great age of Care nas obliged him to em- 
“ploy his:fon in that perilous and delicate fervice; but InpR4 contrived sto | 
-purloin the horfe, and Bua'te vana’s. refolved never to feehis:father or 
kingdom,’ urilefs he could recover the amyfticaly viétim: he. wanderd, 
therefore, through forefts and over deferts, till:he come to thebankiof pthe 
Ganges near Avaca-pura, or Alacd-juri, about twelve crés IN. NioWs of 
Badart-nd?'b; andthere, in thie agonies of defpondence, ‘he threw-himfeif 
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on the ground wifhing for death; but Ganca’, the river-goddefs, appear- 
¢d to him, commanded him to retura home, and aflured him, that he 
fhould havea fon, whom fhe would adopt by the nameof Ga nce vana’s, 

who fhould overcome Inpra, and reftore the horfe to his grandfather. 
Her prediction was in due time accomplifhed ; and the young hero defeat- 
ed the army of Inpra in a pitched battle near the river Cadi, whence he 
acquired the title of Virnavyja-jrtT, of vanquifher of Inpra: the field of 
battle was thence named Samara-fiban ; and is alfo called Vira/oya, becaufe 
the flower of Aerces had been there lulled in the fleep of death. Bua‘re’- 
yana‘s, ‘having a very religious turn of mind, placed his fon on the 
throne, and, obferving, that his filer AnraARMapa’ had the fame incli- 
nations, retired with her to the foreft of Tapas in Upper Egypt; both in- 
tending to clofe their days in devout .aufterities and in meditation on the 
fupreme {pirit: Ma‘ya’-pe vr, or the goddefs of worldly illufion, who 
refembles the APHRopITE Pandemos of the Greeks, and totally diff.rs from 
Jnvana-pE v1, cr the goddefs of celeftial wifdom, attempted to difturb 
them, and to prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety ; but the 
~ ‘was unable to prevail over the fervent devotion of the two royal anchorites, 
Her failure of fuccefs, however, gave her'an unexpected advantage ; for An- 
TARMADA became too much elated with internal pride, which her name 
implies; and, boafting of her victory over Ma‘ya™-pe vi, fhe added, vhat 
the inhabitants of the three worlds would pay her homage, that {he should 
be like ARuNDHAT?, the celebrated confort of Vasismt'’sa, and that, 
after her death, the fhould have a feat in the ftarry manfion: this vaunt 
provoked Ma°ya’-pe vi toa phrenfy of rage; and the flew to Aurya, 
requeiting him to fet on fire the forefts of Tapas; but Visunv, in the 
fhapeof-a hollow conical mountain, furrounded the princefs, and faved 
her from the flames; whence the place, where the ftood, was called the 
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Phan of Ch'hédita, or.the covered, and Periracfhita, or the guarded on alt 
fides, Theenraged goddefs then fent a furious tempeft; but Visunu, af- 
fuming the form of a large-tree, fecured her with its trunkand branches at 
a place thence: named Ras/bita-héna. Ma ya-pe vi, however, feized 
her and caft her, into: a certain fea, which had afterwards the name of 
Amagna, becaufe Visunu_endued its waters with a power of fupporting 
her on their furface; and they have ever fince retained that property, fo 
that nothing fiuks in them. 


Tae fourth and I:ft machination was the ‘moft dangerous and malige 
nant: Devi’ carried ANTARMADA’ to the f{ea-fhore and chained her to @ 
rock, that fhe might be devoured by a Gra ba, or fea-montler ; but Visu- 
“NU, ever V sic to preferve her, animated a young i on PA’ RAq 
sica, who flew the monfler, and releafed the intended viétim, at a io 
named, from her deliverance, Uddbara-han. We conduéted her to his 
ewn country, and married her at a place, called Panigraba, becaufe he 
there took ber by the band in the nuptial ceremony :, they pafled through 
l.fe happily, and, after death, were both feated among the ftars, together 
with Care nas and Papmamuc’sr, who had alfo the patronymick | of 
Ca'sy Arr. Among the immediate defcendants of Pa rasica and An- 
TARM apa’, we find VA’RASICA and Rasica, wha reigned fucceflively, 
“Timica and Bua’ LUCA, who travelled, as merchants, into diftant coune 
tries, and Bua'Luca ¥ANI, who feems to have been the laft of the race. 


Tue pedigree of Care’Nas has been carefully ategrbhet: and many 
Bribmens are proud of their defceat from him: 


CAS YAPA and ADITI 
“Sduadtliyanas, Maunjayanas, 
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Cébalayanas, Pinavantiyants, : 
Piyatayands, | Vi nyav arf yand i, ‘ | 
Daitéyayands, Cc barvahd yahd foe 6 

Audamophiyaniis, §. CAPE Y4Na 8, 

Witrdydnds, Bhaléyanas, 

PittyaSanilhayands Gdngbyands, 

C ‘haroapd yands. Sairugayands, 

Carufhayanas, Vatlayands, 20. 

Vartdyands, 10. Fanghrayanas, 

Vitfana yands, Canfayana a 


A ‘twenty prince, named Cansaza’yana‘s, is added in fome genes 
alogical tables, 


| Tus is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of Cepueus and Cassro- 
PEA, Perseus and AnpromeEpDA, The firlt name was written Carnens 
or Carnyets by the Arcadians (a), and is clearly taken from Care’ya, 
the 1 termination #as being frequently rejected: fome affert, that he left no 
‘male iffue; and Apo.toporus only fays, that he had a daughter, named 
STEROPE, the fame, I prefume, with ANDROMEDA. The wife of Ca- 
PEYA was cither defcended herfelf from Casy apa, or was named Ca 
‘Syari after her marriage with a prince of that lineage. Pa’rasica is 
declared in the Puranas to have been fo called, becaufe he came 
from fara; or. deyond, that is from beyond. the river Gali, or from the 
welt of it; fince it appears from the context, that. he travelled from 
welt to caft: the countries on ¢hts fide of the Nue, with refpect to 


(a) Paofan, Arced, 
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India, have thence been denominated Arva-/’ban, or, as the Perfans write 
it, Aradiffan ; while thofe nations, who were feated on the other fide of it, 
were called Pdrasicdd, and hence came the Pharusii, or Perfaz, ef Lybia,, 
who are faid by Puiny to have been of Perjan origin, or defcended froma 
Perseus, the chief fcene of whole achievements was all the country from 
the weltern bank of the Nae to the ocean, but Ido not believe, that the 
word Pdrasicah has any relation to the Perjanus, who in San/crit are called 
Parasaéh, or inhabitants of Parafa, and fometimes. Parajavas, which may. 
be derived from Parasu, or Parafvéh from their excellent borfes, I mutt 
not omit, that Arva-’han, or Aradia, is by fome derived from Arwaz, 
which fignifies # fine Aor/e, the final letter being omitted in compofition? 
Arvawn is alfo the name of an ancient fage, believed to be a fon of 
BranMa’. " 

Is order to prove, by every {pecies of evidence, the identity of the 
Grecian and Indian fables, Lone night requefted:my Pandit, who is a learn- 
ed Aftronomer, to fhew me among the flars the conftellation of Antarma- 
dé; and he inflantly pointed to Andromeda, which I had taken eare not to 
fhow him rt as an afterifm, with which 1 was acquainted; he after- . 
wards brought mé a very rare, and wonderfully curious, book in Sanfcrit, 
with a diftin@ chapter on the Upanacjbatras, or conftellations out of the 
Zodiack, and with delineations of Care’ya, of Ca’syarr feated, with a 
Jotos-flower in her hand, of Anrtarmaba’ chained with the Fith near 
her, and of Pa’rasrca helding the head of a. monfler, which he bad flain 
in battle, drapping biood, with fnakes infleed of hair, according to the ex- 
planation given in the book; but let as return to the geography of the . 
Puranas, - 

Gee 
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“We mentioned, in the firft fettion, the two ‘fwa/amuc'his, near one of 
which the father of Care’yana’s refided: the Fiwdlémuc’bi, now Cor- 
car, which. was alfo named Andydfa-dévi-Phén, was at no great diftance 
from the Tigris, and feems as we intimated before, to be the 7% “Avetes ‘leds of 
StRaBo(a): I fuppofe it to be the original Ur of the Chaldeans; original 
I fay, becaufe there were feveral places of that name, both in Syria and 
Chaldea, where fuperftitious honours were paid to fire, either natural or ar- 
tificial, The epithet great is applied in fome Puranas to this fwalamue’hi, 
and in others to that near Bzkw; to this, perhaps by way of eminence in 
fanctity, and to thar, becaufe its flames were more extended and fiercer, 
Laya-f'hén, or Layavati, where Visvacse na’ elofed his’ days near the 
Cali, we have alfo mentioned in a preceding fection; and it was, probably, 
the Lete of Joseruus (6), or fome place very near it: StepHanusof By. 
zantium calls it Letopolis, or Latopolis, and fays, that it was a fuburb of 
Memphis near the pyramids (¢).-- Ghéra-/f bin is yet unknown: it could not 
have been very far from Vifwa-cirti-pura; but umverfal fame is applicable 
to fo many cities of Egypr, that we cannot appropriate it to any one of 
them, Of Tapas and Tapévana we have already fpoken; and Cd'Aaditd, 
ot Periracfbita, rouft have been in thofe forefts of Thedats: the tree 
of Racfhité was, poffibly, the Holy Sycomore mentioned by Prirny, 
fifty-four miles above Syene on the banks of the Ni/e(d). The fea of 
Amagna was, moft probably, the A/phaltite lake, the waters of which had, 
and, forme affert, have tothis day, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing could | 
fink in them: Maunoret takes particular notice of this wonderful pro- 
perty. That lake was not far from Uddbara-/i’hén, or Joppe, where An- 
dromeda was chained to a rock: Puiny fays, that the place of her confine. 











(a) B. 17. p. 738, (é) B. a. | {c}) Be 17. (¢) Pite. L. 6. C. 29, 
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ment and deliverance was fhown there in his time; (@) and the San/erie 
. word Yampa, which the Araés pronounce Yafab and Europeans call Joppa, 
means deliverance from imminent danger. On the Egyptian fhore, oppofite 
to ‘Foppa, was a place called the Watch-tower of Perseus: by Graha, a 
crocodile or a fhark, we may underftand alfo one of Ra‘nu’s defcendants, 
among whom the females were the Gratat, or Graz, of the weftern mytho- 
gifts. -Pani¢raba was, I fuppole, the town of Panopolis, which could have 
no relation to the God Pan; for Heropotrus, who had been there, in- 
forms us, that it was called both Panopolis and Chemmis, that the inhabi- 
tants of it paid divine honours to Perseus, and boafted that he was 
born in. it; but had Pan, of whom that hiftorian frequently {peaks, 
been the tutelary god of the town, he would certamly have mentioned that 
faft: in the acts of the council of Epéefus, we find that Sasinus was 
Panis Epifcobus, as if one name of the town had been Pani or Panis; and 
it might have been anciently named Paai-griba, the manjion or place of the 
hand, that is of wedlock, which the Greeés would of courfe tranflate Pano- 
polis; as we find Raja-griba rendered Raja-maball in the fame fenfe. On 
the banks of the Niger was another town of that name, called Panagra by 
Protemy; and, to the north of it, we fee Timica, Rufkibar, Rufuccurum, 
and Ruficade, which have a great affinity with Timica and RASsiIca, be- 
fore mentioned as defcended from Perseus: both Rajfcbar and Rafic-gher 
are Indian appellations of places; th firft meaning the enclofed ground or 
erchard, and the fecond, (which is a corruption from the San/erir) the 
houfe, of Rafca. Great confufion has arifen in the geography of Jndia 
from the refemblance in found of gher, a houie, ger4, a fortrefs, and the 
fecond fyllable of zagar, a town; thus Cri/ina-nagar is pronounced Ki/bna- 


t 














(a) Le 5- C. 13, and 31.. See alfo Faftpbas, Strabo, Adela. 
Gee2 
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gher, and Ram-nagar, Ramaa-zher, both very erroneoully; fo: Bifnager 
was probably Vi/hnu-nxagar, or Vifva-nagar: we raft beware of this, and 
the like, confulion, whea we examine the many names of places in Lydia 
and other parts of dfries, which are either pure Sanferit, or in fach of 
the diale&ts as are fpoken in the welt of India. 


Ler us conclude this article with obferving, that the great extent of 
Care ya’s empire appears from the Greek Mythologifts and other ancient 
waiters ; for the moft confidesable part of Africa was called Cephenia from 
his full name Care‘vanas; the Perfiens from him were flyled Cepbenes; 
and a diftrict in the fouth of Armenia was denominated Cephene; 2 paflage 
alfo in Piiny hows, that his dominion. included Ethiogia, Syria, and the 
intermediate countries: “* L£vdiopia, fays he, was wom out by the wars of 
“ the Egyplians, alternately ruling and ferving; it was famed, however, 
“and powerful even till the Zrgjon wars in the reign of Memnon; and 
“ that, in. the time of king Cerneus, it had command oyer Syria, and on 
“ our coaft,, is evident from the fables of AnpRomeEDa.” 


Ul. Tse following legend is taken from the Ma/dcalpa, and is there 
faid exprefsly to.be an Egyptian flory. An ancient king, who was named 
Cuatusa ¥ana,, becaufe he was a perfect maller of the four Vedas, to 
which name Vazsa was ulually prefixed, becoule he was defcended. from 
Vatsa, a celebrated fage, palled a hundred years in a dark cavern of 
Crifhna-giri, or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the Cali, perform- 
ing the mot rigorous acts of devotion: at length Visunu, furnamed Gu- 
HA SAYA, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, and promifed him, all 
that he defired, male s/fue; adding, that his fon fhould be named Tamo’-. 
VATSA, in allufion to the dargnefs, in which his father had fo long prac- 
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tifed religious aufterities.. Tamo’varsa became a warlike and ambitious, 
but wife and devout, prince: he performed auftere adts of humiliation to 
Visunu, with adelire of enlarging his empire; and the God granted his 
boon. Having heard, that M:/ra-/' him, was governed by NirnMARYA DA 
(a name, which may poflibly be the origin of Nutaop), who was power- 
ful and unjuft, he went with his chofen,troops into that country, and, 
without a declaration of war, began to adminifter juftice among; the people 
and to give them a fpecimen of a good king: he even - treated’ with difdain: 
an expoftulatory meflage from Nizgmary.a'pa, who marched againft him 
with a formidable army, but was killed ina battle, which lafted twelve 
days, and in which Tamovartsa fought like a fecend Parasy Rama, 
The conqueror placed himfclf onthe throne of Mi/ra, and governed the 
kingdom with perfect equity : his. fon Ba BYAYATSA devoted himfelf ee 
religion and dwelt in a foreft; haying refigned his. dominion to his fon 
RucmMavatsa, who,tenderly loved: his: people;. and. fo. highly improved 
his country,, that, from dais _jutt revenues he amaffed am ineredible trealure, 
His wealth was fo great, that he railed shree mountains, called Rucmadri, 
Rajatadri, avd Retnddri, ox the mountain of gold, of filver, and of gems: 


the author fays mountains; but it appears from the context that they were 


fabricks, like mountains, and probably ina pyramidal form. 


TamoyatTsa feems to be the Timaus of Manetuo,. who fays,.accor- 
ding to Mr. Bayant’s traniflation, that. “ they once had a. king, called: 
« Timaus, in whofe reign there came ona fudden into their country a large 
“ body of obfcure people,, who with great: boldnefS invaded the land, took it 
* svithout opposition, and behaved very barbaroufly, flaying the men, and 
* enflaving their wives and children.’” the Hindus, indeed, fay, that the in- 
vaders were headed by Tamo'v.atTsa, who behaved with juftice to the na- 
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tives, but almoft wholly deftroyed the king's army, as the fon of JAMADAGNg 
nearly extirpated the military clafs; but the fragments of Manerno, although 
they contain curios matter, are not free from ‘the ‘firfpicion of ‘errours' and’ 
tranfpolitions. “The feat of Tamo‘varsa, called Tamévat/arf'ban, feems' 
to be the town of TAmuis, now Tmaié) inthe ditriet of Ti bmeites’: in Vater 
times it appears to have communicatéd its name to the Phatmetich branch, 
and thence to Tamriathis, the prefent ‘Damata. We before afcertained the’ 
fituiation of Cri/Bnagir?5 “and, as to the thrée’ ftupendous edifices, ‘edlled sour 
fait from their fize and form; ‘there'can belittle or no dotibt)' that they were: 
the three great ‘Pyratnids feat Mifra-/Pban, ot Memphis; which, according 
to the Purdnas and to IPE Iny, “were | built’ froma ‘motive of oftentation, but, 

according to Anistorer, were monuments of tyranny: RUCMAVATSA was 
no tyrant to ‘his own people, whom Be cherifhed, fays the Mabdcalpa, as if 
they had been ‘Bik own’ children; bat he’ might have compelled the native 
Ezy ‘phians to work,'for the fake of keeping them employed and fabduing their 
{pirit. Iris no wonder,’ that authors differ as“to #He founders of thofe vaft 
buildings ; ; for the ‘peuple “of Egypt, fays Heroportus, held their memory 
in fuch deteftdtion, \that’ they ‘would not even pronounce their names: they 
told him, however, that they” were built by a herdfman, whom he calls 
Pu1iitivs, and who was'a leader of the Pais or Béi/s mentioned in our firft 
feGtion. The pyramids might have been called mountains of gofd, A/ver, and 
precious ficnes, in the ‘hyperbolical fiyle of the Eaft; but I rather fuppofe, 
that the firft was faid to be of gold, becaufe’ it was coated with yellow mar- 
ble ; ; the fecond of Jitver, ‘becaufe it had a coating of white marble ; and the 
chird of jewels, becaufe it excelled the others 4 in ‘magnificence, being coated 
pe a beautiful Ca marble of : a fine grain, and aco of an “eee 





“3 see Vol. 1 l. p. a 
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fPhala, or Egypt, was intended as a repofitory for the dead; and)no fuch idea 
is conveyed by the Madiicalpa, where feveral other pyramids are expreflly men- 
tioned as places of worfhip. There are pyramids now at Bendres, but on a 
fall feale, with. fubterranean paflages under them, which are. faid to extend 
many miles : when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, we perceive only 
dark holes, which do not feem of great extent, and pilgrims no longer refort 
to them through fear of mephitick-air or.of noxious reptiles: The narrow 
pafiage, leading to the great. pyramid. in Egypt, was defigned to render the 
holy apartment lef acceflible, dnd to infpire the votaries with more awe: the 
caves of the oracle at De/p4i, of TRorpHontius, and of New-=Grange in Ire- 
land, had narrow paflages an{wering the purpofe of thofe in Egypt and India; 
nor is it unreafonable. to fuppofe, that the fabulous relations concerning the 
the grot of the. Siy/ in Italy,.and the purgatory of St. PaTRick,. were de- 
rived from a fimilar:practice and motive, which feem to have prevailed over 
the whole Pagan world,.and are often alluded to in Scripture. M. Matn- 
LET has endeavoured to fhow, in a moftelaborate work, that the founder of 
the great pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was-afterwards 
clofed ; but it appears, that the builder of it was-not buried there; and it was 
certainly opened in the times of Herxonorus and Puiny. On my. defcrib- 
ing the great Egyptian pyramid to feveral very learned Bradmens, they declar- 
ed it at once to have been a temple; and one of them ated: if it had not 
a communication under ground with the river Ca/?: when I anfwered, that 
fuch a paflage was mentioned as having exifted, and thata well was at this 
day to be feen, they unanimoufly agreed, that it was a place appropriated to 
the worfhip of Papmwa’-pe vi, and that the fuppofed tomb was a trough, 
which, on certain feftivals, her prieits ufed to fill with the facred water and 
lotos-flowers. What Puiny fays of the Labyrinth is applicable alfo to the 
Pyramid: fome infifted, that it was the pslace of a certain king; fome, that 
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it had been the tomb of Meerts ; and others, that it was built for the purpofe 
of holy rites; a diverfity of opinion among the Greeks, which fhows how little 
we can rely on them; and, in truth, their pride made them im general very 
carelefs and fuperficial inguirers into the antiquities and lieerature of other 





nations. 


IV. A fingular Nory, told in the Ustara-charitra, feems connected with 
the people, whom, from their principal city, we call Romans, It is related, 
that a fage, named A°Lava'La refided on the verge of Himadri, and {pent 
his time in cultivating orchards and gardens; his name or title implying a 
final canal or trench, awfoally dug round trees, for the purpofe of watering 
them. He had anonly fon, whafe name, in the patronymick form, was 
A‘cava'tr: ithe-young Brabmen was beautiful as Ca°*mapr'va, but of an 
amorous and roving difpofition; and, ‘having Jeft the houfe of his father, in 
company with fome youths like himifelf, ‘he travelled as far as the city of Ré- 
mack, which is defcribed as agreeably fituated and almoft impregnably ftrong. 
The country, in-which it ftood, was inhabited by Mléch'bas, or men who 
{peak a barbarous dialeét, and their king had a lovely daughter, who, hap- 
pening to meet A’c avait, found means to difcourfe with him: the young 
pair were foon mutually enamoured, and ‘they -had sequent interviews ina 
fecret grove or garden; till the princefs became pregnant, end, her damfels 
having betrayed her to the king, ‘he gave orders for the ammediate execution 
of ALava‘L1; but the had fufficient power to effect his efczpe from the king- 
dom. He returned home; ‘but, his comrades -having long deferted him, and - 
informed his father of his intercourfe with the daughter of a Mécb'ba, 
ithe irritated fage refufed to admit him nto his manfion: he wandered, there- 
fore, from country to country, till he arrived in Bardara, where he fuffered 
2xtreme pain from the burning fands; and having reached the banks of the 
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Crifina, he performed a rigorous penance foe many years, during which he 
barely fupported life with’ water and ‘dry leaves: At length Maua‘pe'va 
) appeared to him, aflured him. that his offence was forgiven, and gave him 
leave, on his humble requeft, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy river 
C4l}, reftoring him to his loft facerdotal clafs, and promifing an increafe of 
virtue and divine irradiation. From the character, in which the God revealed 
himfelf, he was afterwards named AGHAwe‘sa, or Lord of him, whe frr- 


Jakes fin; and the ftation of A°'tava‘tr was called Aghabtfa- SP han, or 
Aghabéjam. | 


Now. we find the outline of a Ginibar tale in the ancient Roman hiftory ; ; 
and one would think that the Hindu writers withed to fupply what was defi- 
cient in it: The old deities of Rome were chiefly rural, fuch a$ the Fauts, 
the Sy/vans, and others who prefided over orchards and gardens, like the fage 
A’Lava LA: the Sanferit word dla, which is lengthened to alavala, when 
the trench is carried quite round the tree, feems to be the root of dhwa, a vi- 
neyard or anorchard, as in the fame fenfe, diez gardens, and aus a gar- 
dener or hufbandman. We read of Vertrumna with child by APoLLo, 
the daughter of Faunus by Hercuces, and thofe of Numrror and Tar- 
CHETIUS by fome unknown Gods, or at! leaft in a fupernatural mafiner ; 
which may be the fame ftory differently told : the king of the Miéch'ha’ 
would, no doubt, have faved the honour of his family by pretending that his 
daughter had received the carefles of a riral divinity, 

os tt 

Tur origin of Rowe is very uncertain; but it appears to have beth’ at’ | 
firft a place of worthip raifed by the Pelz/zi under the command of a uae 
who, like many others, was named HERCULES : by erecting other edifices 
round it, they made it the capital of their new weftern fettlements > and it 
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became fo ftrong a city, that the Greeds called it Rhomé, or power itfelf; but 
Rémaca, which all the Hmidus place very far in the weft, was thus Aenome 
nated, according to them, from Réma, or wool, becaufe its inhabitants wore 
mantles of woollen cloth; as the Greeks gave the epithet Asya, from linen 
vefture, to the people of Egypt and to thofe eaftern nations, with whom they 
were acquainted. Priny fays, that the primitive name of Rome was ftudi- 
oufly concealed by the Romans (a); but AuGusTINE informs us, that it was 
Febris: probably that word fhould be written Péoderis. About two gene- 
rations before the Trojan war, the Pe/a/ri began to lofe their influence in the 
weit, and Rome gradually dwindled into a place of little or no confequence ; 
but the old temple remained in it: according to the rules of grammatical deri- 
vation, it is more probable, that Romutus was thus named, becaufe he was 
found, when an infant, near the fite of old Rem, than that new Roe, which 
he rebuilt and reftored to power, fhould have been fo called from Romutus. 
A certain Romanus, believed to be a fon of Utysses, is by fome fuppofed 
to have built Rome, with as little reafon as RomuLus ; i, indeed, they were 
not the fame perfonage: Romanus, perhaps, was the king Latinus, 
whom Hesiop mentions as very powerfiel ; but, whether he was the foreign 
prince, whofe daughter infpired A°Lava’x1 with love, I cannot pretend to 
' decide ; however, thefe inquiries relate to the dwip of Varaha; and the aes 
of our work leads us back to that of Cus. 


Ir is reafonable to believe, that Aghahé/am was the celebrated and an- 
cient city of Axum in the vicinity of the little Crifknad, or the A/faborar of 
our old geographers, now called Tacazzé; which according to Mr. Bruce, 
is the largeft river in Abyffinia next to the Aday or Nile (}): it is alfo held 
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_ facred, and the natives call it Tenujh Abay or Little Nite; a very ancient ap- — 


pellation; for SrraBo gives the name of Tene/is to the country bordering 
on that river (a). “Hence, perhaps, the ancients miftook this river for the 
Nile, to which they erroneoully applied the name Siris; for the true Siris 
appears to be the Little Crifhnd. The Agows, who live toward the heads 
of the Ni/e and the Tacazzé, may have derived theirname from Aghaba; | 
and we find the race of ALAva‘L fettled as well in the ifles of the Red 
Sea near the. Ab\finian coatt, as in the country adjacent to Aghahifam: thofe 
afles were called Aliew and Alalee ; and, in the diftriéts about the Tacazzé, 
were the £/: or Eves, durnamed Rbizophagi, who dwelt en the banks of 
the Affapus and the Affaéoras; in which denominations of iflands and tribes 
we may trace the radical word A‘la or A /avéla. 


Tue {maller Cri/hnd was fo denominated, either becaufe its waters were 
élack, or becaufe it had its origin from an achievement of Crisuna; and 
its name Af!’ bimat),*was given on an occafion, which has been already 
mentioned, but which may here be related at large from the Brabmanda. 
When Crtsuna vifited Sancha-dwip and had deftroyed the demon, whe 
infefted that delightful country, he paffed along the bank of a river and 
was charmed with a delicious odour, which its waters diffufed in their 

-courfe: he was eager to view the fource of fo fragrant a ftream, but was 
informed by the natives, that it flowed from the temples of an elephant, 
immentely large, milk-white and beautifully formed, that he governed a 
mumerous race of elephants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exuded _ 
from his temples in the feafon of love, had formed the river, which, from 
his name, was called Same’handga; that the Devas, or inferior gods, and 
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the Apforases, or nymphs, bathed and fported in wits waters, impallioned 
and intoxicateth with the liquid perfume. The Hindy poets frequently al- 
lude to the fragrant j juice which oozes at certain feafons from {mall du@s 
in the temples .of the male elephant, and is ufeful in relieving him from 
the redundant moifture, with which he is then opprefied; and they even 
defcrabe the bees as dllured by the fcent, and miltaking it for that of the 
fweeteft flowers ; but, though Agrian mentions this curious fact, no mo- 
dern naturalift, I believe, has taken notice of it, CrrsHna was more de~ 
firous than before of feeing fo. wonderful a phenomenon, and formed a de- 
fien of paneling the elephant himfelf; but Sanc’Hana‘’Ga led againlk 
him a vaft army of elephants, and attacked him with fuch fury, that the 
incarnate God fpent feven days in fubduing the-affailants, and fever more 
in attempting to feize their leader, whom at laft he was obliged to kill with 
a ftroke of his Chacra: the head of the huge beaft had no fooner fallen on 
the ground, where it ly like 2 mountain, than a beautiful Yacfba, or Ge- 
nius, ‘{prang from the body, who proftrated himlelf before CraisHna, in- 
forming him, that he was VijA¥YAVERDHANA, aha. had once offended 
Mana‘pe va and been condemned by him to-pafs through a mortal form,. | 
that he was fupremely bleffed id owing his deliverance to fo mighty a God, 
and’ would” inftantly, with his permiflion, return to his appeafed matter. 
The ‘viétor affedted, and left the field of battle; where, from the bones of 
the {lain elephants, rofe a lake, thence named .4? bitardgg, {from which. 
Hid Ged: the’ river Af hamati, whoie hallowed waters, adds the author of the 
* Purina, remove fin and world! y alfeCtions = affhi, a bone, pronounced off bi 
in fome provinces, is clearly the Greek %é2», and its derivative af’ bimat becomes 
aft ‘bimén in the firft cafe mafculine; whence the river is by fome old geo~ 
graphers called Aiffamenos ; for the names of rivers, which are feminine for 
the molt part in San/crit, are generally mafculine in the weftern languages. 
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We find it named aie Aftaboras and Aftabarnas's for Af’ &rvara means the 
mojt exceilent:bone, or ivory ; and the Adzabare, who lived, fays Puiny; on 
its banks, tock their name, perhaps, from the river, the word a/'sé being 
pronounced daft and ddz in fome vulgar diale&ts; as the Sanjerst word bafit; 


an elephant, is corrupted into Att: Mareb, or Sanchanaga, was anciently’ 


named dfefalbas, or Afufobas, poflibly from. Hafifrava, or flowing from aw 
elephant, in allufion to the legend Vefore related ; and one: would have: 
thought Ha/limati or Hajtiman, a more rational appellation for the Tataxzby 
fince there are in fact. many elephants in the country, which it: walteess We 
muft beware of confounding Sanc’HANA’GA, or the Elephant of Sanc’/m= 
dwip, with SANC'HA-NA’GA, or the Shell=ferpent, of whom we havé alrea~ 
dy given a fufficient account, and concerning whom we’ have nothing to’ 
add, except. that the people of the mountains, now called Aubab, have 


legendary traditions of a Snake, who formerly reigned over them, and* 


conquered the kingdom of Siré. 


V, Coxcernine the river Nandi, orthe Nile of Ady/finiz, we meet 


with the following tales in the Padmacdfha, or Treafure of Lotos-flowers. 


A king, named Arya’¥ana, finding himfelf declining’ very. low in the 


vale of years, refigned his throne to. Apa’myatsa his fon, and ‘repaired 
* with his wife Sarmana: to the hermitage of avrenowned’ and holy Brah-' 


men, whofe name was Mrica or Maicuy, intending to eonfult him on the’ 
mode of entering into the third Aframa, or ordtr, ealled udngpre/fPha? 


they found only the fon of the fage, named Marea, or Ma arcava, who gave 
them full inflruétiong, and accompanied them to- the hilly parts of the 
country, where he advifed them to tefide. When they arrived at their 
deftined retreat, the Devas, pleafed with their piety, fcattered flowers on 
them like-rain, whence the mountains were called Pujhpavarfha, according 


* 
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to the derivation of the Mythologifts ; but Pu/hpavarfham, which is the 
mame of the country round them, may fignify no more than the region of 
flowers: the Gods were not fatistied with a fhower of bloffoms, and when 
the firft ceremonies were performed at Pu/hpa-verfha # ban, they ramed alfo 
tears of joy, which being mingled with thofe of the royal pair and the pi- 
ous hermit, formed the river Nanda, whele waters haftened to join the Ci- 
Ai, and their-united ftreams fell at length into the Sanc’hadddt, or fea of Sanc’- 
ha. The, goddefs, who prefided over the Nandd, paffed near the manfion of 
a fage, named Sa’NTAPANA, a child of SANTaPANA, or the Sun, who ran 
with delight to meet her and conducted her near his hermitage, where Dé- 
watdsand Riféis were aflembled to pay her divine honours: they attended 


, her to the place of her confluence with the great Cri/hnd, near which was 


afterwards built Sdntapana-/'han, and there the fage fixed a Anga, oremblem 
of Sa'NTAPANA- SLVA, to.which proftrations muft be made, after prefcrib- 

ed ablution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch as defire a feat in the 
a hn of Swerga. 


THE mountains and country of Pufhpavarfba feem to ‘be thofe round the 
lake .Dembea, which immediately after the rains, fays Mr. Bruce, look, 
from the bloffoms of the Wanzey, as if they were covered with white linen 


* or new fallen fnow. Dzsoporus calls them Pfeuaras in the oblique cafe ; 


andStrraso, P/fedeos; the lake itfelf being alfo named Pjeboa, or P/eba, 
from the San/crit word pufhpa. By one of tie old Hindw writers, the river 
Nanda is placed between Barbara and Cufha-dwip; by another, in Sunc'he- 
dwip itfelf; but this is eafily reconciled, for, according to the more an- 
cient divifion of the earth, the exterior dwif of Cusua was confidered as a 
part of Sanc’ha-dwip; though, in the new divifion, it is juft the reverie: 
all agree, that the Nanda runs, in great part of its courfe, from fouth to 
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north ; and hence many Brddmens draw a conclufion, which by no means 
fqllows, that the Cali, which it joins, mutt flow from weft to eaft. San- 
fapana-/? ] dx, I conceive to have ftood at the prayaea or triven?, that is, 
at the confluence of the fmaller Crifind with the united waters of the Nan- 
da and the Cai; and I fuppofe it to have beenthe AProttinis obpidum of 
Purny, (a) or the capital of the Adzabare, called alfo Mezaburi, whom I 
have ti A mentioned: for Sa°"NrAPANA was an avatér, or incarnate 
form, of the Sun, and the country round his a/rama, or hermitage, is 
known to this day by the name of Kuara, which means the Sun, according 
to Mr. Bruce, and which is no other than the Sanfcrit word Cwdra, or 
going round the earth: the Nanda, I pref{ume, or Nile of Aby/inia, was 
alfo named the river of SaA°nTAPANA, whence the Greeés firlt made Aftapin 
in the oblique cafe, andthence, as ufual formed the nominative Afiapus. 
According to the Purdaas, the Nandé and Little Crifond unite, before they 
fall into the Casi; and Protemy alfo fuppofes that they join near the 
fouthern border of Meroe, and then are divided, one branch flowing eaftward, 
and another weftward into the main body of the Nile: that inquifitive geo. 
gragher acknowledges himfelf indebted for much ufeful information to ma- 
ny learned Jndtans, whom he knew at Alexandria, and thofe Hindus were 
probably acquainted with the Puranas; but ERATOS THENES Was better in-- 
formed than Protemy with refpeét to the rivers in queftion ; and the mif- 
take of the Hindu authors may have arifen from a fat, mentioned by Mr, 
Bruce, that, during the rains, the floods divide themfelves, part run- 
ning weftward into the Nile, part ealtward into the Tacazze. It thould not | 
be omitted, thatthe country of the fage Mricuand his fon Ma’rcava, feems 
to be that of the Macrodii, now inhabited by the Gonguas, Gubas, and Shan« 
gallas; the Greeks, according to their cuftom, having changed Marcaéa in- 


(2) Lib. 6. Cap. 39% + 
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to Macrobios, or long-lived ; though that country, fays the Ady/inian tras — 
" yeller, is one of the moft unhealthy on earth : indeed, if Ma’RCANDE WA, : 
the fon of Mricanpu, be the fame perfon with Ma’rcava, he was 
truly Macrolsos, and one of the nine /ong-/ived Sages of the Purans. 


VI. Tue next legend is taken from the Mahicalpa; and we introduce 
it here as illuftrative of that, which has been related in the fecond fection, 
concerning the two Indian Gods of pote to whom fome places in Egypt 
were confecrated, 


A MosT pious and venerable Sage, named Risui’ce’sa, being very far 
advanced in years, had refolved to vifit, before he died, all the famed places 
of pilgrimage ; and, having performed his refolution, he bathed at laft in the 
facred water of the Cait, where he obferved fome fifhes engaged in amorous 
play, and reflecting on their numerous progeny, which would fport like them 
in. the ftream, he lamented the improbability of his leaving any children : but, 
fince he might poffibly be a father, even at his great age, he went immedi- 
ately to the king of that country, HiranyAveRNA, who had fifty daughters, 
and; demanded one of them in marriage. So ftrange a demand gave the 
prince great uneafinefs; yet he was unwilling to incur the difpleafure of a 
faint, whofe imprecations he dreaded: he, therefore, invoked Hert, or 
Visunv, to infpire him ‘witha wife anfwer, and told the hoary philofopher, 
that he fhould marry any one of his daughters, who of her own accord fhould 
fix on him as her bridegroom. The fage, rather difconcerted, left the palace; 
but, calling to mind the two fons of Aswint', he haftened to their terreftrial 
abode, and requefted; that they would beftow on him both youth and beauty: 
they immediately condu@ed him to Abbimatada, which’ we fuppofe to be 
Abydus in Upper Egypt; and, when he. had bathed in the pool of Répayau- 
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vane, he sas reftored to the lower of his age with the graces. and charms of 
' Ca‘mapg’vs. On his return to the palace, he entered the fecret apart- 
ments, called entabpura, where the fifty princefles were aflembled ; and they 
were all fo tranfported with the villon of more than human beauty, that 
they fell into an echafy, whence the place was afterwards named Még-/'ban 
or Mébana, and is, poflibly, the fame with Mobannan: they no fooner had 
recovered from their trance, than each of them exclaimed, that the would be — 
his bride = and, their altercation having brought HiRANYAYERN 4» into their 
apartment, he terminated the conteft by giving them all. in marriage to Rismtie 
ce sA, who became the father of a hundred fons» and, when he funsceded 
to the throne, built the city of Suc'bauerddbana,, framed vimdnas or celettial: 
felf-moving cars, in which he vifited the Gods, and made gardens.abound-. 
ing i in delights,. which rivalled the bowers of Iypra; but, heving gratified 

deGre, which he formed at Matfyafangama, or the place, -where the is 
owere affembled, he refigned the Yopdon to his eldeit-fon HirnaNYAVRIDDHA, 
and returned in his former shape to: the banks of the Cait, where he clofed 
‘his days an devotion. 's 











‘VII. A vERy communicative Pandit having told me 2 fhort ftory, 
which belongs. to the fubje&t of this feGion, it-feems proper toumention It, 
though I do not know, ‘from what Puran it-is taken. ARUNA TRI, :the 
4th in defeent from Avrribefore named, was performing religious rites 
‘on the Dévanica mountains near ithe fite:of the modern \Cabul, when.athero, 
awhofename was “Tu ty.a, defired ‘his {piritual advice;-in forming him, that 
the*had juft completed the: conquett-of Barbara, fubdued the Syamamuc'has 
atho lived to the eaft of ‘the river'Ce@, and. overcome:the Sanc'hdyanas, Nie 
othat fo great an effufion of blood, ifor the fake of dominion and fame, shad 
Stained his foul withva-finful:impurity, svhich he was.defirops of expiating: 
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the Sage accordingly prefcribed a fit penance, which the conqueror per- 
formed in the interior Cujba-dwip. A certain THoutes or-TAvLesis men- 
tioned in Egyptian hiftory as a fon of Orus the Shepherd, 


Vill. in the firft part of this effay, we intimated an opinion, that 
Ugra-fthan was a part of Mempdis, and that Uecra, whom the Hindus 
make a king of Dwdracd in Gupjara-des or Gujarat, was the Ucnoreus, or 
Ocpous, of the Greeks ; nor is it impoflible, that Vexonris, who is repre- 
fented as a great conqueror, was the fame perfon with Ucnoreus. . The 
ftory of Ucra, or UGrase’na, we find in a book, entitled Ama» ¢swara-. 
sangraba-tantra; from which the following paflage is verbally tranflated : 
** Ucrase na, chief of kings, was'a bright ornament of the Yddava race; 
** and, having taken Crisuna for his affociate, he became fovercign.of all 

“the Dwifas; the Dévas, the Yacshas, and the Racshasas, paid him tri- 
—# bute again and again; having entered Cusha-dwif, and vanquilhed its 
“princes late with pride, the monarch raifed:an image of Iswara on 
“* the banks of the river Ca/i, whence the God was famed by the title of 
** Ucreswara, and the place was called mee: bana.” 

IX. The following legend from the Utrara-c’handa is: manifeftly con- 
nected with the oldeft hiftory and'mythology in the world.. Inpra, king 
of Méru, having flain a Dattya of the facerdotal clafs, was obliged to re- 
tire from the world, in orderto perform the penance ordained for the crime 
of Brahmahbatyd, or the murder of a Brabmen: his dominions were foon 
in the greateft diforder, and the rebel Daityas opprefled the Dévas, who 
applied for affiftance to Nanusma , a prince of diftinguifhed virtues, whom 
they unanimoufly elected king of their heavenly manfions; with the title 
of De vaNnAnusHa. His firft objet was to reduce the Daityas and the 
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fovereigns of all the dwifs, who had fhaken off their allegiance; for which 
purpofe- he raifed an immenfe army, and marched, through the interior 
Cusha-dwip, or Iran and Arabia; through the exterior, dwip of .CusHa, or 
Ethiopia, through San'cha-dwip or Egypt, through Varaba-dwip or Europe, 
through Chandraslaip, and through the countries now called Sideria and 
Chinaz whem he ‘invaded Egypt; he overthrew. the combined forces of the 
Cutilazcésas ‘and Syama-niuc'has with fo terrible a carnage, that the Cali 
(a word, which means-alfo the female devourer ) was reported to have. fwal- 
lowed up the natives of Egypt, whole bodies were thrown into her fhream, 
During his travels he built many places of worfhip, and gave each of them: 
the title of Dévenasu/bam: the principal rivers’ of the countri¢s,, though: 
which he paffed, were allo diftinguithed by his name; NauusHa being, 
an appellation of the Nile, of the Chachhu or Oxus, of the Varaha or Tfery 
and of feveral others, He returned through India to Meru, but unhappily” 
fell in love with Sacur or PotomMaya’, the confort of Inpra, who-le- 
cretly refolved on perfect fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Var- 
HASPATI, regent of the planet Jupiter and preceptor of the Devas, pro- 
mifed Nanusua to favour his addreffes, if he would vifit her in a dé/a, or 
palanquin, carried on the fhoulders of the holie(t Brédmrans: he had fufli- 
cient influence to procure a fet of reverend bearers but fuch was the flow- 
nefs of their motion, and fo great was his eagernefs to fee his beloved, that 
he faid with impatience to the chief of them Serpe, Serpe, which has pre- 
eifely the fame fenfe in San/érir and in Latin; and’ the fage; little ufed'to 
fuch an imperatiye, anfwered, ‘* be thyfelf a ferpent.” . Such was the 
power of divine learning, that the imprecation was no fooner pronounced), 
than the king fell on the earth in the fhape of that large ferpent;’ which is 
called Ajdgara in Sanfcrit, and Boa by Naturalifts: in that ftate of humi=. 
liation he found his way to the Black Mountains, and plided in fearch:of 
RUS EY 
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ptey along the banks of the C4/?; but, having once attempted to fwallow! 
a Brahmen deeply learned in the Vedas, he felt a fcorching flame in his; 
throat, and was obliged to difgorge the fage alive, by conta& with whom 
his own intellects, which had been obfcured by his fall, became irradiated j 
and he remembered with penitence his crime and its punifhment...Hé 
céafed from that day to devour human creatures, and, having recovered 
his articulation together with his underftanding, he wandered through the 
regions adjacent tothe Nile, in fearch of fome holy Brahmen, who could — 
predict the termination of his deferved mifery: with this view he put mas 

ny artful queftions to ally.whom he met, and at length received informas 
tion, that he would be reftored to his priftine fhape by the fons of Pampu, 
He had no xefource, therefore, but patience, and again traverfed the world, 
vifiting all the temples and places of pilgrimage, which he had named from 
himfelf in his more fortunate expedition: at lafl-hecame tothe frowy moun- 
tains of Himalaya, where he waited with refignation for the arrival of the 
Pan pAvas, whofe adventures are the fubject of Vyasa’s great. Epick 


Poem. 


Tuts fable of DE va-Nanusua, who is always called Deo-navsn in 
the popular dialeéts, is clearly the fame m_ part with that .of Dronysus, 
whether it allude to any fingle perfonage, or to. a whole colony; and we fee 
in it the origin of the Grectam fiétion, that DioNysus was fewed up in the 
Mévos, or thigh, of Juriter; for Meru, on which Deva-nanusHa te- 
fided for atime, ‘wasthe feat of Inpra, or Zeus Ombrios: by the way, 
we muft not confound the celeftial Méru with a mountain of the fame ap- 
pellation near Cabud, which the natives, according to the late Mr. For- 
svER, fill call Mer-cob, and the Hindus, who confider it asa {plinter-of 
the heavenly motntain, and fuppofe, that the Gods occafionally defcend 
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on it, have named Méru shite Names are often fo ftrangely corrupted, 
that we fufpest Deo-nausu to be alfo the Scythian monarch, called Ta- 
naus by Justin/(a), and Taunasis by JoRNANDES, who conquered 
Afia, travelled into Egypr, and gave his name to the river otherwife called 
Jaxartes: we have already mentioned Nous as a Greek name of the Ni’e, 
and the Danube or Ifer was known alfo by that of Danufius or Tanais (b); 
in which points the Puranas coincide with Horus Arotio, Evsta- 
THivUs, and STRABO. 


X. Tue authar of the Vitva-pracds gives an account of an extraordinary 
perfonage, named DARDA NASA, who was lineally defcended from the 
great JAMADAGNI: his father Apu aya'ma s lived on the banks of the 
river Vitefia, where he conftantly performed aéts of devotion, explained the 
Vides to a multitude of pupils, and «was chofen by CHITRARAT’HA, who 
though a Fai/ya, reigned that country, as his guru, or {piritual guide, 
Young Darpa'na sa had free accefs to the fecret apartments of the palace, 
where the daughter of the king became enamoured of him, and eloped with 
him through fear of deteétion, carrying away all the jewels and other wealth, 
that the could colle&: the lovers travelled from hill to hill and from foreft 
to foreft, until they reached the banks of the Ca/i, where their property fe- 
fured them a happy retreat. PRAmo‘pa, a Virtuous and learned BraAmen of 
that country, had a beautiful daughter, named PRAMADA, whom Dar- 
pA na‘’sa, with the afient of the princefs, took by the band, that is married 
according to the rites prefcribed in the Veda; ad his amiable qualities 
gained him fo many adherents, that he was at length chofen fovereign of the 
whole region, which‘he governed with mildmefs and wifdom. His anceftry 
and pofterity are thus arranged : 


(a) Lib, 1. Cap. a- and Lib, 2. ‘Cap. 36. (é) Epfatb. on Dionys. Peritg, ve 2G85 
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JAMADAGNI, 

‘Samadagni, Abbaydnas, 
Prachinas, DaRDANa’s, 
Tamranas, Fainabbti tdnas, 
Najhtrandés, Técands, 
Bhiinjénés, Bhabinas, 
Craunchanas, Traica iyanyds, 
Abbayajatanas, Avadatanas, 


THe river, here named Vitafid, and vulgarly ‘felam, is the Hydajpes of the 
Greeks: a nation, who lived on its banks, are called Dardanets, by Diony- 
. gtus (2); and the Grecian DARDANUS was probably the fame with 
DarpDA NA‘’SA, who travelled into Egypt with many affociates. We find 
arace of Trojans in Egypt; a mountain, called ‘anciently Troicus, and now 
Tora, fronted Memphis; and at the foot of it was a place actually named 
Troja, near the Nile, fuppofed to have been an old fettlement of Trojans, 
who had fled from the forces of MENELAus; but Cresias, who is rather 
blameable for credulity than for want‘of veracity, and moft of whofe fables 
are to be found in the Purans, was of a different opinion ; for he aflerted, 
according to Dioporus of Sicily, that Troa in Egypt was built by Trojans, 
who had come from 4/pria under the famed SEMIRAMIS (4), named 
SAMI RAMA’ by the ancient Hindu writers; and this account is confirmed by 
Heropotus, who fays, that a race of DarpANIANs. were fettled on the 
banks of the river Gyndes near-the Tigris (c), where, I imagine, Darpa Na‘sa 
and his affociates firft eftablifhed themfelves after their departure from India(d), 








(c) Perieg. v..11.38, (5) B, z. (c) B. 1, C. 189.. (d) Tfiad ¥. We. 215» 
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Evstatutvs, in:his commont on the Periegefis, diftinguifhes the Dardaneis 
from the Dardansi, making the firft an Indian, and the feconda Trojan, 
race (a); but it feems probable, that both races had a common origin!: when 
Homer gives the Trojans the title of Meropians, he alludes to their eaftern 
origin from the borders of Méra; the very name of king Merops sty no 
other than Me’rupa, or fovereign of that aun beanie region.’ 


XI. We come now to a perfon of a different character; not a prince 
or a hero, but a bard, whofe life is thus defcribed in the Visuvasara. On 
the banks of the Cali dwelt a Brabmen, whofe name was Le’c’na*yana’s; 
a fage rigoroufly devout, {killed in the learning of the Védas, and firmly 
attached to the worfhip ef Heri; but, having no male iffue, he was long 
difconfolate, and made certain oblations to the God, which proved accep- 
table; fo that his wife Sa°ncrft1 became pregnant, after fhe had tafted 
part of the charu, or cake of rice, which had been offered: in due time 
ihe was delivered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brdbmens, convened at 
the ja/acarma, or ceremony on his birth, unanimoufly agreed to name He- 
RIDATTA, or given by the divinity. When the samscdra, er inftitution of 
a Brahmen, was completed by his inveftiture with the facerdotal ftrmg, and 
the term of his ftudentfhip in the Védz was paft, his parents urged him to 
enter into the jecond order, or that of a married man; but he ran into the 

woods, and pafled immediately into the fourth order, difclaiming all world- 
ly connexions and wholly devoting himfelf to Visunu s he continually 
‘pradtifed the samddbiydga, or union with the dcity by contemplation ; fixing 

(a) Ov "Lvauney iG, ot pave: Aalsdaven, T peti 4 
Exfath, on Dismy/. v. 115 38 
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his mind fo intenfely on Gop, that his vital foul feemed concentrated m 
the Brabma-randhra, or pineal gland, while his animal faculties were fuf- 
pended, but his body ftill uncorrupted, till the reflux of the {pirits put them 
again in mrotion; a ftate, in which the Hindus affert, that fome Yégis have 
remained for years, and the fanciful gradations of which are minutely de- 
feribed in the %¥%ga-sdstra, and even delineated, in the figures called Shat- 
chacra, under the emblems of lotos-flowers with different numbers of 
petals, according to the fuppofed ftations of the foul in her my tical af- 
cent. From this habit of mergiag all this vital /pirets in the idea of the 
fupreme being, Hen1DATTA was named Li's A’su ; aname, which the peo- 
ple repeated with enthufiafm; ahd he became the guru, or {piritual direc- 
tor, of the whole nation: he then rambled over the earth, fingimg and 
dancing, like a man ina phrenfy; but he fang no hymns, except thofe 
which himfelf had compofed; and hence it came, that all older hymns 
were neglected, while thofe of Lina’su alone were committed to memory 
from his lips, and acquired univerfal celebrity. Other particulars of his 
life are mentioned in ‘the Purénas, where fragments of his poctry are, moft 
probably, cited: I have mo doubt, that he was the fame perfon with the 
Linus of the Greeks; and, if his hymns can be recovered, they will be 
curious at leaf, if not inftrudtive. Lawa’su was the eighth an defcent , 
from the fage BARA Wa'y A, whom fome'call the fon of VrrwasPATs, 
vor the regent of Jupiter: he is faid tohave married at an ‘advanced age, ‘by 
the fpecial tommand of Hert, and ‘ive of his defcendants are named in 


the ‘follow ing pedigree: . a 
BaarnaDpwa ja, ‘ Lechdyanas, 
Carishayanas, Lrna‘su, or-Lindyanis. . 


Cshamydyanas, Caundayanas, 10. 
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Gaurfvayanas, Miafbayaniis, — n chen 
Carundyands, 5. Camacayands, 
Bbrityayanis, : Sinchalayanas, 
Si'hayanas, -  Caguedyanas. 


XIl. Tue tale of Lugnsaca relates both to the morals and altrono- 
my of the Hindus, and is conftantly recited by the Brébmens om the night 
of Siva, which falls on the fourteenté of Macha or of P’halrun, accor. 
ding as the month begins from the oppofition or from the conjunction... 


LuspnHaca was defcended from the race of Pal/i, and governed all the 


tribes of Cirdtes: he was violent and cruel, addicted paffionately tothe plea-- 


fures of the chafe, killing innocent beafts-without pity’and eating their flefh 
without remorfe. On.the _fowrteenth lunar.day of the dark half of P’sal- 
gun, he had found no game in the foreft; and at funfet, faint’ with ‘hun- 
ger, he roved along the banks of the Crishna, {till earneftly- looking for 
fome animal whom he might fhoot: at the beginning of night he afcended 
a Bilva-trec, which is econfecrated to Mana’pe va, whofe emblem had 
been fixed under it neara fpring of water; and, with a hope of difcerning 
fome beaft through the branches, he tore off the leaves, which dropped-on 
the /inga, fprinkling it with dew; fo that he performed facred rites to the 
God, without intending any act of religion, Inthe firft watch of the 
night a large male antelope came to the {pring ; and LuspHaca, hearing 
the found which he made in drinking, fixed his arrow, and took aim 
at the place, whence the noife proceeded; when the animal, being endued 
by Siva with fpeech and intelle&, told him, that he had made an aflig= 
nation with a beloved female, and requefted him to wait with patience till 
the next day, on which he promifed to return: the mighty hunter was fof- 
Kk: 
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tened, and, though nearly famifhed, permitted the antelope to depart, 
having firft exaéted an oath, that he would perform his engagement. A 
female antelope, one of his conforts, came in the fecond watch to drink at 
the [pring ; who wasin like manner allowed to elcape, on her folemn pro. 
mife, that fhe would return, when fhe had committed her helplefs young 
to the care of a filter; and thus, in the third and fourth watches, two 
other ferales were releaféd for a time on pretences nearly fimilar, and on 
fimilar promifes. So many a€ts of tender benevolence in fo trying a fitu- 
ation, and the rites to ManAa*pe va, which accompanied them from watch 
to watch, though with a different intention, were pleafing to the God, 
who enlightened the mind of Luspiaca, and raifed’in him ferious 
thoughts’ on the cruelty of flayine the innocent for the gratification of his 
appetite: at early dawn he rettirned to his’ manfion, and, having told his 
family the adventure of the night, afked whether, if he fhould kill the 
antelopes, they would participate his guilt, but they difclaimed any fhare 
in it, and infifted, that, although it was his duty to provide them with 
fuftenance, the punifhment of fin mufl fall on him folely. The faithful 
and amiable beaft at thatmoment approached him, with his three conforts 
and. all his little ones, defiring tobe the firt viétim ; but Luspwaca ex- 
claimed, that he would ‘never hurt his friend and his guide to the path of 
happinels, applauded them for their’ {trict obfervance of their promifes, 
and bade them return to the woods, into which he intimated a defign of 
following them as a hermit: his words were fo fooner uttered, than a celef- 
tial car defcended with a meflenger from Siva, by whofe order the royal 
conyert and the whole family of antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant 
and incorruptible bodies, to the -flarry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, 
as they rofe, and fhaded by genii, who held umbrellas, while a chorus of 
ethereal fongfters chanted the praifes of tendernefs to living creatures and 
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a rigorous adherence to truth. Luspmaca was appointed regent of Sirius, 
which is called tke yéga far; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog,, and 
his arrewe feems to extend from 4 in that afterifm toxin the knec,of Orion, 
the /4rce {tars in whole neck are the lunar manfion Mrigafiras, or the bead 
of the mate antelose, who is reprefented looking round at the archer; the 
three {lars in the belt are the females,, and thofe in the fword, their young 
prozeny; Manape va, that he might: be near his favourites, placed 
himfelf, it is faid, in the next lunar.manfion A’rdrda, his head being the 
bright ftar in the fhoulder of Onion, and his body including thofe in the 
arm with feveral fmaller {tars in the galaxy. The fon of Luspuaca fuc- 
ceeded him on earth, and‘his lineal defendants yet reign, fays the author 
of the Purin, on the delightful banks of the Crihud. - 


Turs legend proves a very’ material faét, that the Paéls and Cirdtas 
were originally the fame people; it feems to indicate a reformation in fome 
of the religious tenets and habits of the nations bordering on the Cri/hna; 
and the whole appears connected with the famous Bgyplzan period regu- 
Jated by the heliacal rifing of Sirius: the river here mentioned | fuppofe to 
be the fmaller Crifona, or the Sirss of the ancients, fo named, as well as 
the province of Siré, from: the word Ser, which means a dog, days Mr. 
Bruce, in the language of that country. The conflellations of Orion 
and the two Dogs point at a fimilar ftory differently told; but the mame of 
Lugpsaca {eems changed by the Gres into Lanp acs, for finee, like the 
ancient Indians, they applied to their new fettlements the hiftory,and-fables 
of their primitive country, they reprefent Laspacus asthe grandfon, of 
Capatus, the fon of Poryporvus, (for fo they were pleafed to, difguife 
the name) and the father of Larus: now CapMus, as we haye fhown; 
was CARDAME SWARA, or MAnA bE Va, and PoLyporus; or, LOLyDO> 

Kkk2 
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vus, was Patiipatra, the gift of the national god Pali or Natrrit. . 
As to Laspacus, he diced in the flower.of his age, or difappeared, fay 
the Hinds, and was tranflated into heaven; but, during his minority, the 
feins of government were held by Lycus, a fon of Nycrevs, or Nac- 
TUN-CHARA: he was fucceeded by Larus, which, like Paly, means a 
berdjman or shepherd ; for duia, d2i2, and d<, fignify herds and flecks ; and 
thus we find’a‘certain Larus, who hada fon Buco.ion, anda grandfon 
PHIALUs, both which names havea reference to pa/lure, for the Shepherds 
were called by the Greeks Ayeeis, and AGELata was fynonymous with 
Pattas. The fon of Larus was Gfpipus, with whofe dreadful misfor- 
tune, as we intimated in the firft fection, the Hindus are not unacquainted, 
though they mention his undefigned inceft in .a.different manner, and fay, 
that YoGasrasutTa, whom they defcribe as a flagitious woman, entered 
into the fervice of fome cowherds, after the miferable death of her fon 
Mana’su ra, or the Great Hero, by Lina’su, the fon of Luspnaca, 
who was defcended from Patt: the whole ftory feems to have been Egyp- 
fan, though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their own country. 


XIII... Tux lait piece.of hiftory, mixed with an aftrological fable, which 
I think it ufcful to add, becaufe it relates to Bardara, is the legend of Das’a- 
RAT'HA, of the monarch, whofe car bad borne him to ten regions, or to the 
tight-points, the zenith, and the nadir: it is told both in the Bhawijbya Pu- 
raa and the Brébmdnda. He was defcended from Su’rya, or He‘u1, which 
is a name’of the Sunin Gree& and in Sanjcrit: one of his anceftors, the great 
Race, had conquered the {even dwipas, or the whole earth, and Visunu 
became incarnate in the perfon of his fon Ra°MacaanpRA. It happened 
in COR + cpl HA, ‘that Sant, having juft left the lunar manfion 


(iia, of the “Pleiads, was enteting the Hyads, which the Hindus call 
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Rébind, and that paflage of SaATuRN is diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Sacata-bhéda, or the fection of the wain: an univerfal drought having reduced’ 
the country to the deepeft diftrefs, and a total depopulation of it being appré- 
hended, the king fummoned all his aftrologers and philofophers, who afcrsbed 
it folely to the unfortunate paflage of the malignant planet; and VasisuT’HA 
added, that, unlefs the monarch himfelf would attack Sant, as he flrongly 
advifed, neither Inpra nor BRauMa’ himfelf could prevent the continuance 
of the drought for twelve years. Dasarat’Ha that inftant afcended his 
miraculous car of pure gold, and placed himfelf at the entrance of Ré5rmi, 
blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the 
tremendous arrow Sanhéréfira, which attraéts all things with irrefiftible vio- 
lence: Sant, the flow-moving child of Surya, drefed in a blue robe, crowned 
with a diadem, having four arms, holding a bow, a fpiked weapon, and a cimeter, 
(thus he is defcribed in one ver{e) difcerned his formidable opponent Fee 
the laft degree of Critticd, and rapidly defcended into the land of Barlara, 
which buri{t into a flame, while he concealed himéelf far under ground. The 
hero followed him; and his legions, marching to his afliftance, perifhed in 
the burning fands; but SANI was attracted by the magnetick power of the 
Sanbarafira, and, after a vehement conflict, was overpowered by Dasa- 
RaT’HA, who compelled him to promife, that he never more would attempt 
to pafs through the wain of Rodin): the victor then returned to his palace, 
and the regent of the planet went to Sani-f’San in Barbara, while the. 
ground, on which he had fought, aflumed a red hue. The Hindu aftrologers 
fay, that Sant has hitherto performed his promife, but that, in four or five 
years, he will approach fo nearly to Robin}, that great mifchief may be feared 
from fo noxious a planet, who has nothing in this age to apprehend from a 
hero in a felf-moving car with an irrefiftible weapon : they add, that Man- 
Gara, or Mars, the child of Prit’nivr, has alfo been prevented from 
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traverfing the waggon of RoJini, but that VrimaspatTi, Sucra, and Bup- 
na, or ‘Supiter, Venus, and Mercury, pais it freely and innocently, while it is 
the conftant path of Soma, or the, Moon, of whom the beautiful Rodi, or 
Aldeberan, is the favourite confort. . 


Tue hiftory of Dasarart’n being immediately conneéted with that of 
RA MACHANDRA, and confequently of the firft colonies, who fettled in 
India, it may properly conclude this third fection, which has been confined to 
the demigods and fages, who diftinguithed theméelves in the countries bor- 
dering on the Nwe of Ethiopia; and, whatever may be thought of fome ety- 
mological conyecfures, which I have generally confirmed by faéts and circum- 
_ ftances, it has been proved, I truft, by pofitive. evidence, that the ancient 
Indians were acquainted with thofe countries, with the courfe of that cele. 
brated river, and with Mijra, or. Egypt. 
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REMARKS 
On THE PRECEDING ESsAy 
By the PRESIDENT. 


SINCE I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that the learned Effay on Egypt and 
the Nile, which you have juft attentively heard, has afforded you equal de- 
light with that, which I have myfelf received from it, I cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to increafe your fatisfaétion, by confefling openly, that I have at 
length abandoned the greateft part of that natural diftruft and incredulity, 
which had taken poffeffion of my mind, before 1 had examined the fources; 
from which our excellent affociate Lieutenant WiLForp has drawn fo great . 
a variety of new and interefting opinions. Having lately read again and 
again, both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous original paflages in the 
Purénas and other San/crit books, which the writer of the difiertation ad~ 
duces in fupport of his affértions, I am happy in bearing teftimony to his 
perfeé& good faith and general accuracy both in his extracts and in the tran{f- 
lations of them; nor fhould I decline the trouble of annexing literal veriions 
of them all, if our third volume were not already filled with a fufficient ftore 
of curious, and (my own part being excepted) of valuable, papers: there are 
two, however, of Mr. Witrorn’s extracts from the Puranas, which de- 
ferve a verbal_tranflation; and I, therefore, exhibit them word for word, 
with a full conviction of their genuinenefs and antiquity. 


Tue firft of them isa little poem, in the form of the hymns afcribed to 
Orpuevs, in praife of the Nid, which all the BrdAmens allow to be a fa- 
cred river in Cu/ha-dwip, and which we may confidently pronounce to be the 
Nile: it is taken from the Scanda-purdn, and fuppofed to be the compofition 
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of Visva MITRA, the father of SaconTaLa, with whofe life you are 


well acquainted : 


1. “ Cah, Crifbna, likewife Ni La ; “Syamda, Cala, and Ajité alfo; Anja- 
« ngbba and Syémala; Méchaca too and Pavani; 


2. “ Azhaba and Moc/badi—thefe twelve profperous names of the Ci/- 
€ ed, in whatever receptacle of water 


3. * A man fhall repeat at the time of bathing, he fhall gain the fruit 
«¢ of an ablution in the Caz. No ftream on earth is equal to the river Ca 
“as a giver of increafe to virtue. 


4. ‘ He, who has bathed in her /fream is wholly releafed from the mur-- 
« der of a Brabmen and every other crime: they, who have been offenders. 
«in the higheft degree, are purified by ber, and confequently Phares! who: 
« have committed rather inferior fins. 


5. * They, who have arrived on the bank of the river Ca/?, are indubi- 
« tably releafed from fin; and even by a fight of the river Ca/i, an afiem- 
« blage of crimes is quite effaced ; 


6, But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in her wazers; is impofhi- 
« ble even for BRanMA’. Thefe delightful and exquifite names whatever 


“« men 


+. * Shall repeat, even they are confidered as duly bathed in the river 
‘ Céh: conftantly therefore, muft they be repeated with all pofid/e attention.” 
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Here I mutt obferve, that the couplets of the Veda, which our learned 
friend has quoted at the beginning of his Effay, are in a fimilar ftrain to thofe 
of Visva’MITRA ; nor have J a doubt of their authenticity, becaufe the fifth 
. line is clearly in a very ancient dialeét, and the original ends in the manner 
of the Hindu Scripture, with a repetition of the two laft words; but, either 
we muit reject a redundant fyllable in the concluding verfe, (though fuch a 
redundance often oocurs in the Féda) or we a rare a different verfion of it. 

The line is 
Sitafitafamayéget param ydati nantvertate, 


which may thus be rendered; « By whofe union of white and dark azure 
* waters, a mortal, who bathes in them, attains the Moft High, from whofe 


 prefence he returns not fo this terre/frial manjion.” 


Or the fecond paflage, from the Padma-purdn, the following tranflation 
is minutely exact: 


1. “ To SATYAVARMAN, that fovereign of the whole earth, were born 
‘ three fons ; the eldeft, SHeERMa ; then,C’HARMA ; and, thirdly, Jy a'eeti 


“ by name: 


2. ‘ They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and virtuous 
* deeds, fkilled in the ufe of weapons to ftrike with or to be thrown; brave 
** men, eager for victory in battle. 


3- “ But SaryavarMAN, being continually delighted with devout me- 
“ ditation, and feeing his fons fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of 
“* government, 
Lil 
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4. ‘ Whi? We remained honouring and fatisfying the Gods, and priefts,. 
‘and kine. One day by the act of deftiny, the king,, having drunk mead, 


5. Became fenfele(s and lay aflecp naked : then was he feen.by C’Har- 
“« mA, and by him were his two brothers-called, 


6... “ Tosobom he faid: What now has befallen? In what ftate is this: 
* our fire? By thofe two was he hidden with clothes, and called to his fen- 
* fes again and again. 


7. “« Having recovered his intellect,, and perfeatly knowing what had 
© paffed, he curfed C’HAaRMa,, /aying: Thou thalt be the fervant of fer- 


* vants ; 


8. * And, fince thou waft a laugher in their prefence, from laughter thalt 
“« thou acquire a name. Then le gave to SHerma the wide domain on the. 
** fouth of the fnowy mountain, 


0. « And to Jy a’peTi he gave all on the north of the {nowy mountain; 
“« but’ He, by the power of religious contemplation, attained fupreme blifs.”” 


Now you will probably think, that even the conciftnefs and fimplicity of 
this narrative are excelled by the Mo/aick relation of the fame adventure ; but, 
whatever may be our opinion of the old Jndian ftyle, this extract moft clearly 
proves, that the SaTYAVRATA, or SATYAVABMAN, of the Puriins was 
the fame perfonage (as it has been afferted in a former publication) with the 
Noau of Scripture, and we confequently fix the utmoft limit of Hindu Chro- 
nology; nor can it be with reafon inferred from the identity of the ftories, 
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that the divine legiflator borrowed any part of his work fromthe digyptien 
he was deeply veried, no dowbt, in all their learning, {uch.asit was’; but “ 
wrote what he knew to be truth itfelf, independently of their. tales, in ie 
truth was blended with fables; and their age was not fo remote the 
days of the Patriarch, but that every occurrence in his life sicheanenal 
have been preferved by traditions from father to fon. . 





WeE may now be affured, that the old Hindus had a knowledge of Mur 
and of the Nile; that the legends of Cernevs and Cassiopeia (to {elect one 
example out of many) were the fame with thofe of Care ya and Ca sya- 
pi; that Perseus and ANpRoMEDA were no other than PA Rasica and 
ANTARMADA’; and that lord Bacon, whom, with all his faults (and griev- - 
ous faults they were), we may juftly call the great architeét of the temple of 
knowledge, concluded rightly, that the Mythology of the Greeks, which their 
oldeft writers do not pretend to have invented, was no more than a /ight air, 
which had paffed from a more ancient people into the flutes of the Grecians, and 
which they modulated into fuch defcants as beft fuited their fancies and the 
flate of their new fettlements; but we mutt ever attend to the diftinétion 
between evidence and conjelure; and I am not yet fully fatisfied with many 
parts of Mr. Witrorp’s Effay, which are founded on fo uncertain.a bafis 
as conjetlural Etymology; though | readily admit, that-his etymologies 
are always ingenious, often plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be con- 
firmed by hiftorical proof. Let me conclude thefe remarks with applying 
to Him the words of the memorable writer, whom I have juft named, and 
with exprefiing an opinion, in which I have no doubt-of your concurrence, 
« That, with perfevering induftry, and with {crupulous attention to genea- 
ri logies, monuments, infcriptions, names and titles, derivations of words, 
« traditions and archives, fragments of hiftory, and fcattered paflages from 

Lita 
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«¢ rare books on very different fubjects, he has preferved a venerable tables 
«« from the fbipwreck of time; a work, operofe and painful to the author, but 
“ extremely delightful to his readers, and highly deferving their grateful ac- 
« knowledgements.” 








XIV. 
A. DESCRIPTION or tot PLANT BUTEA. 
Sy Dr. RoxpurGcu, 


LU HE Maduga of the Gentoos,and Plafo of the Hortus Malabaricus, * is 2 

middle fized, or rather’a large, tree not very common,on the lowlands 

of this coait, but-much more {fo up.amoneit the mountains: it cafts its 

leaves during the cold feafon, they come out again with the flowers about 
the months of March and April, and the feed is ripe in fune or TSuly. 


Trunk irregular, generally a little crooked, covered with afh-coloured, 
fpongy, thick, flightly fcabrous bark, the middle ftrata of which con- 
tain a red juice hereafter to be mentioned. 


BRANCHES very irregularly bent in various direétions; young fhoots downy- 


Leaves alternate, {preading, threed, from eight to fixteen’ inches: long. 
Leaflets emarginated, or rounded at the apex, leathery, above fhining and: 
pretty fmooth, below flightly hoary,. entire: the pair are obliquely oval: 
from four to feven inches long, and from. three to. four and a half broad, the: 
exterior one inverfe hearted, or, in other words, trinfverfely oval,. and: 
confiderably larger than the lateral. 

Common Petiole rgund, when young, downy,. the length of the leaflets. 
Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy.. 
——— of the Leaflets awled. 
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Raceme terminal, axillary, and, from tuberofities over the naked woody 
branchlets, {tanding in every direction, rigid, covered with a foft greenifh 
purple down. 


FLOWERS Papilionaccous, pendulous, pedicelled, fafcicled, large, their ground 
“of a beautiful deep -red, fhaded with orange and filver coloured down, 
which gives them a:moft elegant appearance. 


Pepicets round, about an inch Jong, articulated near the apex, and co- 
vered with the fame greenifh velvetlike down. 


' Bracts, one below the infertion of each pedicel, lanced, falling, two fimuilar 
but finaller, preffing on the Calyx, falling alfo. 


Catyx: Perianth belled, leathery, twolipped, upper lip large, fcarce emargi- 
nated ; under three toothed, covered with the fame dark green down, that 
the raceme and pedicels are covered with, withering. 


Corot: 


Banner reflected, egged, ‘pointed, very little longer than the wings. 
Wings afcending, lanced, the length of the keel. 
Keel below two parted, a{fcending, large, mooned, the length of the wings 
and banner. 


STAMENS: filaments one and nine, afcending ir in a regular femicircle, about 
as long as the corol. 


Anthers equal, linear, erect, _ 
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Prstit : Germ thort, thick, pedicelled, lanced, downy.- 
Style afcending, a little larger than the filaments. 
Stigma {mall, glandulous.. 


PerrcarP,. /egume pedicelled, large, pendulous, all, but the apex where the 
feed is lodged, leafy, downy, about fix inches long by two broad, never 
opening of itfelf. 


SzED one, lodged. at the point of the legume, oval, much comprefied, 
fmooth, brown,. from an inch and.a quarter to an inch and a half lengand 
about_one broad... | 


From natural fiffures, and wounds made in the bark of this tree, during 
the hot feafon, there iffues a moft beautiful red juice, which foon hardens 
into a ruby-coloured brittle aftringent gum: but it foon lofes its beautiful co- 
lour, if expofed to the air: te preferve the colour, it muft be gathered as foon 
as it becomes hard, and kept clofely corked up ma bottle. 


Tuts gum, held in a flame of a candle, {wells and burns away flowly, with- 
eut {mell or the leaft flame, into a coal, and then into fine light white afhes: 
held in the mouth it foon diffolves ; it taftes ftrongly, but fimply, aftringent; heat 
does not {often it, but rather renders it more brittle ; pure water diffolves it 
perfectly : the folution is of.a deep red colour; it is in a great meafure foluble- 
in {pirits, but this {olution is paler, and a little turbid, the watery {olution 
alfo becomes turbid when fpirit is added, and the {pirituous more.clear by 
the addition of water; diluted vitriolic acid renders both. folutions turbid, 
mild cauftic vegetable alkali changes the colour of the watery folution to a 
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clear deep fiery red *: the {pirituous it alfo deepens, but ina lefs degree: , 
Martis changes the watery {olution into a good durable ink. 





TueEse are, I think, proofs, that a very {mall proportion of.refin is prefent 
in this fubftance: in this it differs effentiaHy from the gum refin called Kino, 
or Gumi rubrum ajtringens, which the Edinéurgh college has taken in- 
to their materia medica (I have ufed the recent gum in making my experi- 
ments, which may make fome difference) but as this can be moft perfectly 
diffolved in watry menitrua, it may prove of ufe, where a {pirituous folution 
of the former (being the moft complete) cannot be fo properly adminiftered, 
confequently it may prove a valuable acquifition alfo. 


Ixrusions of the flowers, either freth or dried, dyed cotton cloth, previ- 
oufly impregnated with afolution of alum, or alum and tartar, of a moft beauti- . 
ful bright yellow, which was more or lefs deep according to the ftrength of 
the infufion: a little alkali added to the infufion changes it to a deep reddith 
orange; it then dyed unprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the 
leaft acid changes to a yellow or lemon: thefe beautiful colours I have not 
been able to render perfectly permanent. 


AMonGsT numberlefs experiments, I expreffed a quantity of the juice of 
the frefh flowers, which was diluted with alum water, and rendered perfectly 
clear by depuration: it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, into a 
_ foft extraét; this proves a brighter water colour than any gamboge I have 
met with; it is one year fince I firft ufed it, and it remains bright. 








* With an alkalized decoftion of this gum, I tried to dye cotton cloth prepared with alum, with fugar 
of lead, and with oe of tin in egae regiz, but the reds produced thereby were bad: chat where a.um 


was employed, was the 
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Inrustons of the dried flowers yielded mean extract very little, if any 
thing, inferior to this laft mentioned; they yield alfo a very fine durable 
yellow lake and all thefe in a very large proportion. 


Tue Lac infects are frequently found on the fmall branches and the 
petioles of the leaves of this tree: whether the natural juices of its bark 
contribute to improve the colour of their red colouring matter, I cannot 
fay: it would require a fet of experiments accurately made on ipecimens of 
lac gathered from the various trees it is found on, at the fame time and as 
nearly as poflible from the fame place, to determine this point. 


I po not find, that the natives make any ufe of the gum or flowers, 
although they promife to be valuable, the former as a medicine, and the latter 
as a pigment and dying drug. 


II. Burea Suprersa*, Tiga Madugaof the Gentoos, isa very large twining 


fhrub, a native of the mountains. Flowering time, the beginning of the 
hot feafon. | 


Root fpindle-form, very large. 


STEM twining, as thick as, or thicker than, a man’s leg, woody, very long, 
' running over large trees. Bark, ath coloured, pretty {mooth, 


Brancues like the ftem, but fmall, and with a {moother bark. 


Leaves alternate, threed, remote, very large. 





—_—E = 








® Su named by Dr. Roxsunog, 
Mmm 
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Lrarrets, downy, in other refpects as in Butea Frondzfa, but greatly 
larger: the exterior one is generally about twenty inches long, and broad in. 
proportion, the lateral fomewhat lefs. 


RaceMsEs as in the former, but much larger. 

FroweERs alfo the fame, only much larger and more BEERS 

Catryx divided as the other, but.the divifions longer and much more pointed.. 
Corot the fame.. 

Lecumes and Seed.as in the former, but-rather larger.. 

Wuen this fpecies is in full flower, I do not think the vegetable world! 
offers.a more gaudy fhow: the flowers are incomparably beautiful, very large 
and very numerous ; the colours are fo exceedingly vivid, that my beft painter: 
has not been able, with his utmoft {kill, to come any thing like near their. 
brightnefs. 

From fiffures, &c. in the bark, the fame fort of ruby-coloured aftringent: 


giim exudes: the fowers alfo yield the fame beautiful yellow-dye and pig-. 
ment. " | 











Dr Roxpuace’s ‘Defcon of the Nasvusedie Terie would have been Ghaiaaks but the ve abi’ 
ticn of it ix. delayed; unl the Society have been favoured with the rejult of his farther experiments. 
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XV. 
Ox, THE MANUFACTURE or INDIGO ar AMBORE. 
By Lieutenant Colonel CLaupe Martin. 


J PRESENT the Society with a-thort defeription of the procefs obferved 
..in the culture and manufadture of Indigo in this part of India. The 
Ambore difttiX is comprifed within a range of furrounding hills of a moderate 
height: the river Pai/ar, declining from its apparent foutherly direction, en- 
ters this diftrict about three miles from the eaftward, wathes the Ambore 
Pettab, a {mall neat ‘village, diftant three miles to the fouthward of the fort 
of that name, fituated in a beautiful valley ; the fkirts of the hills covered 
with the Palmeira and Date trees, from the produce of which a confiderable 
quantity of coarfe fugar is made ; this tract is fertilized by numerous ills of 
water conducted from the river along the margin of the heights and through- 
out the intermediate extent: this element being conveyed in thef artificial 
canals (three feet deep), affording a pure and cryftal current of excellent water 
for the fupply of the Rice fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoanut, plantations ; 
the higheft fituated lands affording Indigo, apparently without any artificial was 
tering, and attaining maturity at this feafon notwithftanding the intenfene’s of 
the heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent rifing to roo, and out of 
it to 1203 the plant affording even in the dryeft {pots good foliage, although 
more luxuriant in moifter fituations.. 1 am juft returned from examining the 
manufacture of this article. Firft the plant is boiled in earthen pots of about 
eighteen inches diameter, difpofed on the ground in excavated ranges from 
twenty to thirty feet long, and one broad, according to the number ufed. 
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When the boiling procefs has extracted all the colouring matter afcertainable 
by the colour exhibited, the extract is immediately poured into an adjoining 
{mall jar fixed in the ground for its reception, and is thence laded in fmall 
pots into larger jars difpofed on adjoining higher ground, being firft filtered 
through a cloth ; the jar when three-fourths full is agitated with a {plit bamboo 
extended into a circle, of a diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the hoop 
twifted with a fort of coarfe {traw, with which the manufacturer proceeds to 
beat or agitate the extract, until a granulation of the fecula takes place, the 
operation continuing nearly for the {pace of three-fourths of an hour; a pre- 
cipitant compofed of red earth and water, in the quantity of four quart bottles, 
is poured into the jar, which after mixture is allowed to ftand the whole night, 
_ and in the morning the fuperincumbent fluid is drawn off through three or 
four apertures practiled in the fide of the jar in a vertical direction, the lowett 
reaching to within five inches of the bottom, fufficient to retain the fecula 
which is carried to the houfes and dried in bags. 


Tuus is the whok of the precefs recurred to in this part, which, I think, 
if adopted in Bengal, might in no {mall degree fuperfede the neceflity of 
railing great and expenfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure of fo 
much money in dead ftock, before they can make any Indigo in the Europeay 
method, to which I have to add, that Indigo thus obtained poffefles a very 
fine quality. 


As I think thefe obfervations may be ufeful to the manufacturers in Bengal, 
I could with to fee them printed in the Tranfactions of the d/atic Society. 
Ambore, 
2d April, 1791. 
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Extraét of a Treatzfe on the MANUFACTURE of INDIGO. 


- 


By Mr. De Cossieny. 


a “HIS experiment (the Indian procefs) infallibly fhows, that Indige 


ae 


¢ 


* 


ci 


ac 


| “‘ may be produced by different methods, and how much it is to 
be regretted that the European artifts fhould remain conftantly wedded to 
their method or routine, without having yet made the neceflary inquiries to- 
wards attaining perfection. Many travellers on the coaft of Coromandel 
having been ftruck with the apparent fimplicity of the means ufed by the — 
Indians in preparing Indigo, from having feen their artifts employed in the 


open air with only earthen jars, and from not having duly examined and 
weighed the extent of the detail of their procefs, apprehend that it is ef- 
* fected by eafier means than with the large vats of mafonry and the machi- 


nery employed by Europeans: but they have been greatly miftaken, the 
whole appearing a delufive conclufion from the following obfervation, viz. 
that one man can, in the European method of manufacture, bring to iflue 
one vat containing fifty bundles of plant, which, according to their nature 
and quality, may afford from ten to thirty pounds of Indigo; whereas, by 


| the Indian procefs, one employed during the fame time would probably on- 


ly produce one pound of Indigo: the European method is therefore the 
moit fimple, as well as every art where machinery is ufed inftead of ma- 
nual labour.” 


N Og E. 
Experience alone molt decide between the oppolite opinions of Colonel Manrin and Me pz 


Cossicn YX. 
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DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 
ON THE ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 
DELIVERED '23 FEBRUARY, i) is 


By the PRESIDENT. 


* FOU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much indulgenee: to my dif- 
x: courfes on the five Afatick nations, and on the various'tribes eita- 
Blifhed along their feveral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, 
that I cannot but fatter myfelf with an affurance of being heard with equal 
attention, while I trace to cne centre the three great families, from which 
thofe nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few conjectures 
on the different courfes, which they may be fuppofed to have taken toward 
the countries, in which we find them fettled at the dawn of all ‘genuine 


hiftory, 


Ler us’begity with a fhort review of the propofitions, to which we have 
gradually been led, and feparate fuch as’ are morally certain, from fuch as 
aie only “probable: that the firft race of Perfans and Indtans, to whom 
we. may add the Romans and Greeks, the Gots, and the old Egyprtans or 
Ethie 3 originally ‘fpoke the fame language and profeffed the fame popu- 
Vir’ faith, is capable; in my humble opinion, of inconteftable proof; that 
the Fews-and Arabs, the Affprians, or fecond Perfian race, the people who 
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{poke Syriack, and a numerous tribe of Aby/intans, ufed one primitive dia. 
leé&t wholly diftiné&t from the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, undif- 
puted, and, I am fure, indifputable; but that the fettlers in China and 
apan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly pro- 
bable; and, that all the Zartars, as they are inaccurately called, were 
primarily of a third feparate branch, totally differing from the two others 
in language, manners, and features, may indeed be plaufibly conjectured, 
but cannot, for the reafons alledged ina former eflay, be perfpicuoufly 
fhown, and for the prcfent therefore muft be merely affumed. Could 
thefe facts be verified by the beft attainable evidence, it would not, I pre- 
fume, be doubted, that the whole earth was peopled by a varicty of floors 
from the Jndian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch intermix- 
tures of them, as, in a courle of ages, might naturally have happened. 


Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm of Linnaeus, that “ in 
“ the beginning Gop created one pair only of every living fpecies, which 
** has.adiverfity of fex;” but, fince that incomparable naturalift argues prin- 
cipally from the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from an hypothe. 
fis, that the water on this globe has been continually fubfiding, I venture 
to produce a fhorter and clofer argument in fupport of his do@rine. That 
Nature, of which fimplicity appears a diftinguifhing attribute, does norbing 
im vain, 16 a Maxim in philofophy ; and againft thofe, who deny maxims, 
we cannot difpute; but 2¢ ss vaim and fuperfluous to do dy many means what 
may be done by fewer, and this is another axiom received into courts of 
judicature from the {chools of philofophers : we mujfi not, therefore, fays 
our great Newton, admit more caufes of natural things, than thofe, which 
are trug, and fufficiently account for natural phenomena; but it is true, that 
one pair at leaf? of every living {pecies muft at firft have been created; and 
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that one human pair was fiiffcient for the population of our globe in a 
period of no confiderablé length, (on the very moderate fuppofition of 
lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of aticeftors left on an 
average twoehildren; andeach of them two more) is evident from the rapid 
increale: of numbers - in geometrical progreflion, fo. well known to thofe, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries of as many terms, as they 
fappofe generations of men in two or three thoufand-yéars. It followss 
that the author-of nature (forall nature proclaims its divine author) created 
but one ‘pair-of our fpecies ;:yet, had ‘it not been (among other reafons) 
for the devaftations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and fire, wars, 
famine, and peftilence, this earth would not now have had roorh for its ~ 

multiplied inhabitants. If the human race then be, as we may confident= - — 
ly aflume, of one natural: fpecies, they muft all have proceeded from one ~ 

pair; and if perfect juftiee be, as it is moft indubitably,’ an effential attri-: 
bute of GOD, thatpair muft have been gifted with fuffieient wifdom and © 
ftrength to be ‘virtuous, .and, as. far astheir nature admitted, happy, but 
intrufted with freedom of will to-be-vicious and confequently degraded : ~ 
whatever might'be their option, they muff people in time the region where 
they firlt were eftablifhed, and théir numerous defcendants’ mutt neceffarily 
feek new cotmtries, asinclination might prompt, or-acctdent lead, them; 
they would of courfe migrate in feparate-families amd clans; which, 
forgetting by: degrees the language of: their“common progenitor, would 
form new dialects to convey new ideas, both fimple and complex ; natural 
affection. would ‘unite them, at firft,; and @ fenfe of reciprocal utility, the 
great and only cement of focial union in the abfence of public honour and 
juttice, for which in evil times it-is a general fubftitute, would combine 
them at: length im communities more or lefs regular; laws would be pro- 
poled. by a «part of each community, but enacted by the whole; and 'go= 

N noa- 
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vernments would be varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the 
governed, according to their own virtue and wildom, or depravity and 
folly ; fo that, in lefs than three thoufand years, the world would exhibit 
the fame appearances, which we may attually obferve on it in the age of 
the great Arabian impoftor. 


~ On that part of it, to which our united refearches are generally confined, 
we fee five races of men peculiarly diftinguifhed, in the time of MunamMeEn, 
for their multitude and extent of dominion; but we have reduced them to 
three, becanfe we can difcover no more, that effentially differ in language, re- 
ligion, manners, and other known characterifticks ; now thofe three races, 
. how varioufly foever they may at prefent be difperfed and intermixed,. mutt 

' (if the preceding conclufions be juftly drawn) have migrated originally from 
a central country, to find which is the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe 
it folved; and give any arbitrary name to that centre: let.it, if you pleafe,. 
be Iran. The three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have been 
concentrated in Jram, and there only in fact we fee traces of them in the 
earlieft hiftorical age ; but, for the fake of greater precifion, conceive the 
whole empire of Jran with all its mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to 
be every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft winding courfes, therefore, of all 
the nations proceeding from it by land and nearly at the fame time, will be 
little right lines, but without interfections, becaufe thofe courfes could not 
have thwarted and crofled one another: if then you confider the feats of all 
the migrating nations as points: in a furrounding figure, you will perceive, that 
the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, may be drawn to them without any in- 
terfection; but this will not happen, if you affume as a centre radia, or 
Egypt; India, Tartary, or China: it follows, that Iran, or Perjia-(1 contend 
for the meaning, not the name) was the central country, which. we fought. 
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This mode of reafoning I have adopted, not from any affectation (as you will do 
me the juftice to believe) of a {cientifick dittion, but for the fake of concife- 
nefs and variety, and from a with to avoid repetitions; the fubftance of my 
argument having been detailed in a different form at the clofe of another dif-- 
courfe ; nor does the argument in any form rife to demonftration, which the 
queftion by no means admits: it amounts, however, to fuch a proof, grounded 
on written evidence and credible teftimony, as all mankind hold fufficient for 
decifions affecting property, freedom, and life. 


Tuvus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of Ajia, and confequently, 
as it might be proved, of the whole earth, {prang from three branches of one 
{tem : and that thofe branches have fhot into their prefent ftate of luxuriance ~ 
in a period comparatively fhort, is apparent from a fact univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that we find no certain monument, or even probable tradition, of nati- 
ons planted, empires and ftates raifed, laws enacted, cities built, navigation im- 
proved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above 
twelve or at moft fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of Curist, and 
from another faét, which cannot be controverted, that feven hundred or a 
thoufand years would have been fully adequate to the fuppoled propagation, 
diffufion, and eftablifhment of the human race. 


Tur moft ancient hiftory of that race, and the oldeft compofition perhaps 
in the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe at firft, for the 
fake of our argument, to have no higher authority than any other work of 
equal antiquity, that the refearches of the curious had accidentally brought 
to light: it 1s afcribed to Musau; for fo he writes his own name, which, 
after the Greeks and Romans, we have changed into Moses ; and, though it 
was manifeftly his object to give an hiftorical account of a fingle family, he 
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has intreduced it with a fhort view of the primitive world, and his introduce 
tion has been divided, pérhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. » After de- 
fcribing with awful fublimity the creation of this univerfe, he afferts, that 
one pair of every animal {pecies was called from nothing into exiftence ; that 
the human pair were ftrong enough to be happy, but free to be milerable; 
that, from .delufion and temerity, they difobeyed their {upreme benefactor, 
Whofe goodnefs could not pardon them confiftently with his juftice ; and that 
they received a punifhment adequate to their difobedience, but foftened by a 
myfterious promife to be accomplifhed in their defcendants. We cannot but 
believe, on the fuppofition juft made.of.a hiftory uninfpired, that thefe fats 
were delivered by tradition from the firft pair, and related by Moses in a 
| figurative ftyle; not in that fort of allegory, which rhetoricians defcribe as a 
mere afiemblage of metaphors, but in the fymbolical mode of writing adopt- 
ed by eaftern fages, to embellifh and dignify hiftorical truth; and, if this 
were a time for fuch illuftrations, we might produce the fame account of the 
creation and the fall, exprefied by fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Pu- 
ranas themfelves, and even from the Véda, which appears to ftand next in 
antiquity to the five books of Moses. 


Tue {ketch of antediluvian bites, in which we find many dark pa flages 
is followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed the whole race of 
man, except four pairs; an hiftorical fact admitted as-true by every nation, 
to whofe literature we have accefs, and particularly by the ancient Hindus, 
who have allotted an entire Puréna to the detail of that event, which they 
relate, as ufual, in fymbols or allegories. I concur moft heartily with thofe, 
who infift, that, in proportion as any fact mentioned in hiftory feems repug- 
nant to the caurfe of nature, or, in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evi- 


dence i is required to induce a seg rey belief of it; but we hear without incre~ 
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dulity, that ‘cities have been overwhelmed by eruptions from burning moun- 
tains, territories laid wafte by hurricanes, ‘and whole iflands depopulated by 
earthquakes: if then we look at the firmament fprinkled with innumerable 
ftars; if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every flar is a fun, attracting, 
like ours, a fyftem of inhabited planets ; and if our ardent fancy, foaring 
hand in hand with found reafon, waft us beyond the vifible {phere into re~ 
gions of immenfity, difclofing other celeftial expanies and other fyftems of 
{uns and worlds on all fides without number or end, we cannot but confider 
the fubmerfion of our little {pheroid as an infinitely lefs event in refpect of 
the immeafurable univerfe, than the deftruction of a city or an ifle in ‘refpect 
of this habitable globe. Let a general flood, however, be fuppofed impro- 
bable in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the concur - 
rent evidences of it are completely adequate to the fuppofed improbability ; 
but, as we cannot here expatiate on thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth 
important fact recorded in the Mo/aick hiftory ; 1 mean the ‘firft propagation 
and early difperfion of mankind im /parate families to feparate places of refi- 
dence. 


Turee fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe lineage was preferved 
from the general inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to multi- 
ply, in three large divifions varioufly fubdivided: the children of YA FET 
feem, from the traces of S&/avonian names, and the mention of their being 
enlarged, to have fpread themfelves far and wide, and to have produced the 
race, which, for want of a correct appellation, we call Tartarian ; the colo- 
nies, formed by the fons of Ham and SueM, appear to have been nearly fimul- 
taneous ; and, among thofe of the datter branch, we find fo many names in- 
conteftably preferved at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot hefitate in pro- 
nouncing them the fame people, whom hitherto we have denominated .drads; 
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while the former branch, the moft powerful and adventurous of whom were 
the progeny of Cusu, Misr, and Rama, (names remaining unchanged in 
Sanferit, and highly revered by ‘the Hindus).were, in all probability, the 
race, which I called Indian, and to which we may now give any other name, 
that may feem more proper and comprehentive. 


‘\ Tue general introduction tothe Fewi/t hiftory clofes with a very concife 
and obfcure account of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular 
colony, to build a {plendid city and raife a fabrick of immenfe height, inde. 
pendently of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, ia defiance of the divine 
power ; a project, which was baffled by means appearing at firlt view inade. 
_ «quate to the purpofe, but ending in violent diffenfion among. the projectors 

-and in the ultimate feparation of them : this event alfo feems to be recorded 
by the ancient Hindus in two of their Purdnas ; and it will be proved, I 
tru{t, on fome future occafion, that the lion burfling from a pillar to dejtroy a 
bla/pheming giant, and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derifion the magnis 
ficent BeL1, are one and the fame {tory related in a fymbolical flyle. 


Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as having happened between 
the Oxus and Euphrates, the mountains of Cauca/us and the borders of India, 
that is, within the limits of Jram ; for, though moft of the Mo/aick names 
have been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them. remain unchanged : 
we {till find Harraa in Mefopatamia, and travellers appear unanimous in Ax- 
ing the fite af ancient Babel, 


Tus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters of the 
book, whichit is thought proper to call Genefts, are merely a preface to the 
oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them confirmed by antes 
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cedent reafoning, and by evidence in part highly probable, and in part cer- 
tam ; but the connexion of the Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by 
achain of fublime predictions. unqueftionably ancient, and apparently ful- 
filled, muft induce us to think the’Hebrew narrative more than human in its” 
origin, and confequently true in every fubftantial part of it, though poffibly 
expreffed in figurative language ; 2s-many-: learned and pious men’ have be- . 
lieved, and as the moft pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with ' 
advantage, to the caufe of revealed religion. If Moszs then was endued 
with fupernatural knowledge, it is no longer probable only; but abfolutely 
certain, that the whole race of man proceeded from Jran, as from a centre, 
whence they migrated at firft in three great colonies ; and that thofe three 
branches grew from a common ftoeck, which had been miraculoufly preferv- - 
ed in a general convullion and inundation of ‘this globe,. 


Havine arrived by a different path at the ‘fame conclufién with’: 
Mr. Bryant as toone of thofe families, the mott ingenious and enterpriz- 
ing of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both cons’ 
elude tobe various fhoots from the Hamian or Amonian branch) I fhall add> 
but little tomy former .obfervations on his profound and agreeable work, . 
which I have thrice perufed with increafed ‘attention and pleafure, though’. 
not with perfect acquiefcence in the other lefs important parts’ of his plau- 
fible fyftem, The {um of his argument feems’ reducible to three heads.’- 
Firft ; ‘* ifthe deluge really happened at the time recorded by Moses, 
“ thole nations, whole monuments are preferved or whofe writings are 
* acceffible, muft have retained memorials of am event fo ftupendous and 
** comparatively forecent ; butin fact they have retained fuch memorials :” 
this reafoning feems juft, andthe factis true beyond controverfy ; Secondly s. 
“ thofe memorials were exprelicd by the race of Ham, before the “ule 
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¢* of letters, in rude {culpture or painting, and moftly in fymbolical figures. 
of the: ark, the eight perfons concealed in.it, and the birds, which firft: 


were dilmiffed from it: this fa&tis probable, but, I think, oot fufficiently 


afcertained.”. Thirdly ; ‘‘allancient Mythology (except.what was purely 
Sabian), had. its primary fource in. thofe variaus fymbols mifunderftood ; fo: 
that ancient Mythology ftands now in the place of fymbolical feulpture- 


i 


* 


or, painting, and mutt be-explained on the fame principles, on which we. 
‘« fhould begin to decypher the originals, if they now exifted :” this-part. 
of the: fyftem is,.in my opinion, carreid too far; nor can'I:perfuade myfelf, 

(to. give one inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Curip and 
Psycue had.the remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen fignified: 
the vez/,, which covered the patriarch.and his-family. Thefe propofitions,. 
however, are fupported with great ingenuity and folid erudition ; but, un« 
profitably forthe argument, and unfortunately, perhaps, for the fame of the 
work itfelf, recourfe is had to-etymologicak conjecture, than which no: 
mode of reafoning is in general weaker or more delufive. He, who pro- 
feffes to. derive the words of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to. the danger: of perpetual errours, unlefs he be perfealy 
acquainted, with both;. yet my re[pectable friend, though-eminently {killed in: 
the idioms of Greece and Rome,. has no fort of aequaintance-with any Afattck 
diale&,, except Hebrew; and he has confequently made miftakes, which 
every learner of Aradick and Perfian mult inftantly deteét. Among fifty 

radical words (ma, taph, and ram being included) eighteen are purely. of Aras 
bian origin, twelve merely Indian, and /eventeen both Sanfertt and Arabick, 
but in fenfes totally different ; while two are Greek only, and one Egyptian, 
vor barbarous: if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furely to have 

contluded, inftead of preceding, an aa/ytical inquiry) are precious traces of 
the primitive language, from which all others were derived, or to which’at 
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leat they were fubfequent, ‘I-can only declare my belief, that the language 
of Noau is‘loftsirretrievably, and affure you, that, after a diligent feareh, 
I cannnot find a fingle word ufed in common by the ribian, Indian, and 
Tartar families, before the intermixture of dialeés occafioned by “Mohbam- 
medan conquefts. There are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Hamian 
language, and -fome hundreds of words might be produced, which .were 
formerly ufed promifcuoully by moft nations of that race; but t beg 
leave, as a philologer, to enter my proteft againft conjeftural etymology 
‘in hiftorical refearehes, and principally again{t the licentioulnefs of etymo- 
logifts in tranf{pofing and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure any 
confonant for another.of the fame order, and in totally difregarding the 
vowels: for fuch permutitions few.radical words would be more conveni- — 
ent than Cus or.Cusu, fince, dentals being changed for dentals, and pa- 
Jatials for-palatials, it inflantly becomes cvot, goof, and, by tranfpolition, 
duck, all water-bisds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is the goar worfhip- 
pedin Egypt, and, by a metathefis, the deg adered as an emblem of S1rt0s, 
or, more obvioufly, a ca’, not the domeftick animal, .but a fort of fhip, and 
‘the Cates, or greatfea-fith, ofthe Dorians. It will hardly be imagined, that 
I mean by this irony to infult an auther, whom I refpeét and efteem; but 
no confideration fhould induce me to affift ‘by my filence in the diffufion of 
errour; and\J.contend, that almoft any word or nation might be derived 
from any other, if fach licences, as.I am -oppofing, were permitted in ety~ 
mological hiftories:: -when we-find, indeed, the‘fame words, letter for let- 
ter, and ina fenfe precifely the fame, in different-languages, we can fcarce 
‘hefitate-in allowing them a common origin; and, not to depart from the 
example before us, when we fee Cusu or Cus (for the San/erit name alfo 
is varioufly pronounced) among {the fons of Brauma’, that is, among the 
(progenitors of the Hiadus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree preferved 
Ooo 
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in the Rimdyar; when we meet with his name again in the family 
of Ra’ma; when we know, that the name is. venerated in the higheft dee 
gree, and given toa ficred grafs, defcribed as a Poa by Kozenic, which 
is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies im the oblations to fire, ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone of the Brabmans, and folemnly declar- 
ed in the Veda to have {prung up foon after the deluge, whence the Paura- 
nicks confider it-as rhe brifily hatr of the boar which fupborted the globe; when 
we add, that one of the feven dwipas, or great peninfulas of this earth, has 
the fame appellation, we can hardly doubt, that the Cusn of Moses and 
Va umic was the fame perfonage and an anceftor of the Indian race. 


From the teftimonies adduced in the fix Iaft annual difcourfes, and from 
the additional. proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the prefent oc 
cafion, it feems to follow, that the only human family after the flood efta- 
blifhed themfelves in-the northern parts of Jran; that, as they multiplied, 
they were divided into three diftin& branches, each retaining little at firft, 
and lofing the whole by degrees, of their common primary language, but 
agreeing feverally on new expreffions for new ideas; that the iainod of 
Ya'ret was enlarged’ in many feattered fhoots over the north of Europe and 
Ajia, diffufiog themfelves as far as the weftern and caftern feas, and, at 
length in the infancy of navigation, beyond them:both; that they cultiva- 
ted no liberal arts, and had no ufe of letters, but formed. a variety of dia. 
lects, as their tribes were varioufly ramified ; that, fecondly, the children 
of Ham, who founded in Jran itfelf the monarchy of the firlt Chaldeans, 
invented letters, obferved and named the luminaries of the firmament, ¢al- 
culated the known Indian period of four hundred and thirty two thoufand 
years, or an 4undred and twenty repetitions of the fares, and. contrived the 
old fyftem of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded oa idola- 
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trous veneration for their fages and lawgivers; that they were difperfed at 
various intervals and in various colonies over land and ocean; that the 
tribes of Misr, Cusn, and Rama fettled in Africk and India; while fome 
of them, having improved the art of failing, paffed from Enypt, Phenice, 
and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled by 
former emigraats, of whom they fupplanted fome tribes, and united them- 
felves with others; whilft a {warm from the fame hive moyed by ° a 
northerly courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Oxus, 
and through the paffes of Jmaus, into Ca/hghar and Eighér, Khatd and 
Khoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tanciit, where letters have 
been ufed and arts immemorially cultivated; nor is it unreafonable to be- 
lieve, that fome of them found theirs way from the eaftern ifles into Mexica 
and Peru, where traces were difcovered of . rude literature and ‘Mythology 
analogous to thofe.of Egypt 2 and India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean em~ 
pire being overthrown by. the A/fyrians under Cayu’ "wers, other migra- 
tions took place efpecially into Judia, while the reft of SueM’s progeny, fome 
of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, peopled, the whole Arabian 
peninfula, preffing clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; that, laftly, 
from all the three families were detached many bold adventurers of an ar- 
dent fpirit and a roving difpofition, who difdained fubordination and wan- 
dered in feparate clans, till they fettled in diftant ifles or in deferts and 
mountainous regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies might have mi- 
_ grated before the death of their venerable progenitor, but that {tates and 
empires could fearce haye affumed a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen 
hundred years before the Chriflian epoch, and that, for the firft thoufand 
years of that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with fable, except that 
of the turbulent and variable, but eminently diflinguifhed, nation defcende 
ed from ABRAHAM. 
ODoo2 
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“MY delign; ‘Behileinieny Of tracing the origin and progrefs of the five prins 
dipar fiitidns, ‘who ‘have peopled .Afiz, and of whom there were confiderable: 
femains ih théir Rverdd countries at the time of Muna MMED’s birth, is now 
détomplithed 5 fuccinetly, ‘from the nature of thefe effays ; imperfectly, from: 
the darknefs of the fubjeé& and the fcantinefs of my materials, but clearly and. 
comprehenfively enough to form a batis for fubfequent refearches: you have feen,, 
as diftinglly as I am able to thow,. who thofe nations originally were, whence 
and when they moved toward their final ftations;. and, in my future annual: 
difcourfes, I propofe to enlarge on the particular advantages to our country 
and to mankind, which may refult from our {édulous and united inquiries into 
the hiftory, {cience, and arts, of thefe Ajiatick regions, efpecially of the Briti/b 

minions in India, which we may confider as-the centre (not of the human: 
fice, but) of our common exertions to promote its truc interefts;.and we fhall 
concur, I truft, in épinion, that the race of man,, to advance whofe manly 
happinefs ‘Is our daty and will of courfe be our endeavour, cannot long be 
happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without freedom, nor fecurely free 
Without rati na. if knowledge. 
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CORRECTIONS. 
Page 7—Line 23— after Zingaros add —and Zinganos. 
ged 19— for Visunu read BranMa. 


50— go— — filk -—— -cloth. 

sS— 19— — includes —— compriles. 

106— §—— GarpER—— GARDEE. 

-a1z77— 3— om itfelf. 

205— 23— forcarelefs read caufelefs. ok 
211— 20— after fraction add (allowing for preceffion). * 
214— 24— pes the two figns of equality lower, | 
222—  mote— for ans read an. 

223— 9— omit alone. 
253— 3— for Abilya * read Afri. 

274— 16— — ratrl — ratri. 
2783— 8— — SAMBHARA —— SAMBARA. 
3°4-—- ss mote— — B. 10. m— Bete). 


308— 1— after Menianthes add—or a Hydrophyllum. 
3y7—- 25 for—from the root mand, which may have the fenfe of 
bid to cuwt—read, from man, or waler, and ari, 
. ~* whence dara, to pierce. 
431— 27— for interior read exterior. 
352— ~-24— — Deriapeus —— DERIADES. 
366— note(d j= add Cleomedes B. 1. 
373—- 29— for him read himfelf. 
baa 2o— — has e— had. 
3833— io — — AETIs —— AcTIs. 
385— 7— — PLeiaps —— Hyaps. 
390— 20— — dra ard. 
394—- ss 26— read Va'crswarr. — 
395— — i— — changed. 





406— — for Cumenuruts read Eumexuruis. 
414— 22— read on. 

4357- . . 2 — Fampi. 

455— I— — comment. 

_-— 6— — mountainous. 


461— 18— for power read force, 
THERE are fome other overfights, or errours of the prefs, both in punc- 
tuation and orthography, which the reader is defired to correct. 


* Thus her name is commonly pronounced; bat the trac word is bald; fo that Arai, an Idiom lee 
giflator, would Gaull lave been & Site cxamele; Gee See pe 255+ si ety a 
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